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A DAY IN JUNE. 





BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





TE month is June, but all the sky is gray 
And to the languid earth leans very low; 
There is no little breath of wind to blow 

The searching perfume of these flowers 

away 

That, climbing round the window, peer and 

stay; 
A thrush sings where the branches thickly 
grow; 
The day moves by with heavy feet and 
slow. 
** Death endsth all,”’ the silence seems to say, 
“ But Love shall come before death's nuptial 
hour.” 
There sits my queen, and silent; ponder- 
ing what? 

Sees she, as I, Love's joy-environed bower, 

Where sweet, conspiring things one sweet- 


er plot, 
Or does she hear, ’neath some grave’s guard- 
ian flower, 
Sad sighing of dead loves, remembered 
not? 


Lorpor, ENGLAND. 





TURKEY AND THE LIBERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 


Tue Christian nationalities of Turkey 
expect great things of the government of 
Mr. Gladstone. For four years the mem- 
bers of this government, while in the oppo- 
sition, have directed their attacks chiefly 
against the policy of Beaconsfield in Tur- 
key and have made the wrongs of the 
. Christians of the East their great battle-cry. 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Greeks have 
come to regard Mr. Gladstone as their 
champion. Now he has the power in his 
hands, what will he dofor them? Aslam 
not a prophet, I cannot tell. But it needs 
no prophetic vision to foresee that they 
will all be more or less disappointed. 
Thus far we only know that Mr. Goschen, 
a banker, of Hebrew origin, and former 
Liberal Minister of Marine, has been sent 
‘on a special mission to Constantinople, and 
that Sir Henry Layard isto goaway. We 
do not hear that there is any fleet at his 
disposal, nor that any agreement has been 
made with other European powers to com- 
pel the Sultan to reform the empire. It 
would appear, according to the papers 
then, that he is coming on a sort of mission- 
ary tour, to exhort the Turks to repent and 
do works mete for repentance. Lord Balis- 
bury tried this, and failed. Sir Henry Lay- 
ard has been a veritable John the Baptist 
here, and he has failed. If Mr. Goschen has 
come on the same errand, he will fail also. 
Whatever may be the good will of the Sul- 
tan, it is impossible for him to do what Mr. 
Goschen will ask him to do. He may sub- 
mit to superior force; but he cannot vol- 
untarily reform the empire. 

The first thing to be reformed is the 
Sultan himself. He is not in a position to 
realize this and is, undoubtedly, more de- 
serving of sympathy than of hate, although, 
in fact, heattractsmuch ofthelatterand very 
little of the former. He is walled around 
with the traditions of five centuries and 
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inherits the throne of Mahomet II and 


Suleiman the Magnificent. He is Caliph 
of the Mohammedan world, and inherits 
the mantle of the Prophet and the glories 
of the ancient Caliphat. Born in a palace; 
brought up in a harem; surrounded by 
thousands of women slaves, astrologers, 
fanatics, sycophants, and dependents of 
every description; taught by the Ulema that 
his will is the only law and that he cannot 
delegate to anyone his authority; naturally 
of a suspicious and timid disposition; 
especially distrustful of all foreigners; un- 
restrained in his expenditure of money, 
and feeling obliged to use it to secure the 
fidelity of those about him; kept in utter 
ignorance of the real condition of the em- 
pire—how is it possible for him to realize 
that this empire is now on the verge of 
destruction, and can only be saved by an 
act of supreme self-abnegation—by break- 
ing through the traditions of the past and 
transforming himself into a commonplace 
civil ruler over a bankrupt empire, under 
European and Christian tutelage? Mr. 
Goschen might as well go to Rome to per- 
‘suade the Pope to become a Protestant. 
As Mr. Gladstone must know all this, it 
can hardly be supposed that Mr. Goschen is 
expected to accomplish anything in the 
way of a general reform in this manner. 


Aside from this, we have on hand, wait- 
ing a settlement, an Armenian question, a 
Greek question, Montenegrin, Albanian, 
Macedonian questions, a financial ques- 
tion, and may soon have Arab, Syrian, and 
new Bulgarian questions. Mr. Goschen is a 
banker. Turkey owes large sums to En- 
glishmen. Perhaps he will choose this as 
his special mission; but, unless he has been 
reading the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,”’ and expects 
to find Aladdin’s lamp hidden somewhere 
in the palace, he cannot expect to find 
money in Turkey for the bondholders, or 
even for the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment. The whole question of general 
reform is bound up with this financial 
question, and, if he insists on the appoint- 
ment of a European commission to manage 
the finances, as has been done in Egypt, 
this commission must have power to con- 
tro] the expenditure of the Sultan and the 
palace. It must control the assessment 
and collection of taxes, and must have 
power to secure such public security and 
good order in the country as will enable 
the peopleto pay taxes. What will then 
be left of the supreme power of the Sultan? 
When the fleets of Europe are lying in 
Bosphorus, he may consent to all this; but 
not before. 

My own impression is that Mr. Goschen 
isa man of too much good sense and of 
too high a reputation to consent to put 
himself in a position where he is certain to 
fail. He will come to Constantinople to 
act, and not to talk; and, if the fleet does 
not come with him, it will be ready to fol- 
low him. But, witha fleet, what can he do? 
There are those here who believe that when 
the fleet appears the Sultan will take refuge 
at Broosa, as he would have done when the 
Russians captured Adrianople, but for the 
energetic remonstrances of Mr. Layard and 
Achmet Véfik Pacha. Should he do so, it 
would be very doubtful whether he ever 
returned; and my own impression is that 
he will remain, and match his diplomatic 
skill, of which he has no small share, 
against that of the European ambassadors. 


The reforms to be attempted by Eu- 
ropewill prob ably be in the way of 





a decentralization and secularization 
of the government, with a European 
commission to contro] the finances. A 
more or less complete autonomy may be 
granted to Albania, Macedonia, Armenia, 
and Syria, and some measure of self- 
government to the rest of the empire. 
But, if all this is attempted, and the Chris. 
tians are put upon a footing of equality 
with the Mohammedans, this.will mean 
nothing less than the end of the ex- 
isting Mohammedan Empire. The Turks 
perceive this, and wij do their best to resist 
it. An article was lately published in The 
Contemporary Review, by ‘‘An Eastern 
Statesman,” on the Armenian question, 
which advocated something of this kind; 
and several papers in Constantinople were 
suppressed for.quoting from it. This 
shows the spirit of the ruling class. As to 
the common people, they will welcome any 
change which may promise them food to 
eat. The Turks are suffering quite as 
much as the Christians from the anarchy 
which has prevailed since the war, and 
they do not share the hatred of England 
which prevails among the Pachas. The 
common Anatolian Turk has many admir- 
able qualities, and it will be an advantage 
to the world if the race can be saved from 
extermination by a European intervention. 
From the interventions of the past he has 
gained nothing. Since the daysof Mah- 
moud IT, who was properly the last of the 
Ottoman sultans, the whole influence of 
Europe in Turkey has been adapted to 
hasten the downfall of the empire and add 
to the miseries of the Turkish population. 
Austria and Russia have desired this. En- 
gland and France have honestly sought to 
strengthen the empire; but their influence 
has been exerted in such s way as to hasten 
its destruction. They have made no seri- 
ous efforts to reform the government, al- 
though the Christians have, to a certain 
extent, profited by their intervention. It 
is, perhaps, too late now to save the 
empire; but it is not too late to save the 
Turkish population of Asia Minor, which 
must, in the nature of things, be governed 
from Constantinople, at least, for many 
years to come. 


Mr. Goschen, if he comes, as I believe he 
will, in spite of what the papers say, with 
power to coerce, may commence this great 
work; but I fear the people, both Chris- 
tians and Turks, Will be sadly disappointed 
if they anticipate any great immediate 
relief. The empire has sunk too low, 
the government is too thoroughly disorgan- 
ized, the people are too near starvation, the 
financial ruin i« too complete for any sud- 
den change forthe wetter. It will be the 
work of years, and it is, at least, doubtful 
whether Europe will have the patience to 
carry it through, or whether new complica- 
tions will not arise which will put an end 
to the empire altogether. Much will de- 
pend upon the spirit of the Turks, and 
much upon whether the Powers of Europe 
can honestly unite in the desire to prolong 
the rule of the Sultan. If, contrary to my 
anticipation, Mr. Goschen does not come 
to coerce the Turks, this will simply mean 
that Europe has already decided that it is 
better to let the empire come to an end as 
soon as possible. It would not have to 
wait long; but bloodshed and misery would 
be the result for the people of Turkey. 
There is a great Arab conspiracy, extending 
from Mecca to Diarbekir, all ready to break 
out. Syria is ripe for revolt, Albania is al- 
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ready in arms, anarchy reigns in Macedo- 


nia, and the Kurds only wait an opportuni- 
ty to throw off their allegiance. There is 
no money in the imperial treasury and the 
government has no credit. The govern- 
ment here would, no doubt, make every 
possible effort to maintain itself; but what 
could it do, against such general disaffec- 
tion? If the Sultan could understand his 
own interests, he would see that a Europe- 
an intervention is his last and only hope; 
and, though he would need to appear to re- 
sent it, he would really at heart rejoice in 
it. I hope for su * an intervention, be- 
cause I believe thac a decentralized and 
secularized government under the Sultan, 
with European aid, is better for the people, 
both Christians and Turks, than an imme- 
diate downfall of the empire. - 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May 20th, 1850. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER, 





A sense of nightmare seems to hold the 
Capital in thrall under these sammer skies. 
The trees wave their banners of greenery 
in the crystal air. Flowers bloom in prod- 
igal profusion in the winning atmosphere 
The Potomac spreads its azure shield be- 
fore the sunset hills. A Sabbath lull that 
is almost quietness holds the idle city. It 
seems almost like the land where it is al- 
ways afternoon. But under all this lotus 
rest, this hush of half-dreams, thrills the 
most profound excitement, none the less in- 
tense that it is shut within office and 
chamber and speaks only in whis- 
pers. Everybody feels it—even the Ne. 
gro in his clam-shop door; and the 
dusky cook, broiling over her heated 
range; and the little black newsboys, 
piercing the evening calm with the cry of 
“Extra Star/” Think, then, what it is, 
this human tension in the halls and corri- 
dors of the Capitol, and in the rooms where 
the candidates sit, each with a telegraph- 
wire, fastened to his privateear. Each can- 
didate meets this exciting personal expe- 
rience according to his nature. Edmunds 
amid his family, is attending to his duties 
as a visitor to West Point. Sherman 
moves serenely back and forth from his 
office to dinner, to drive with his wife in 
the early twilight, with an untroubled face, 
that looks asif it said ‘‘There is no joy 
but calm,” in victory or defeat. The vis- 
ibly perturbed knight is James G. Blaine. 
If he comes into the Senate Chamber, it is 
with his hat and cane, to discourse fora 
few hurried moments with his friends on 
the Democratic side; else his days and 
nights are spent by the telegraphic wire 
that penetrates his home. 

It seems a strange fatality that, amid so 
many friends, allowed so brilliant a man as 
Blaine to be presented to adoring thousands 
by so stupid a man as Joy, of Michigan. 
Whatever his delinquencies, his mentality 
and personality deserved a more fitting 
setting out than was given to him from the 
man of Michigan. One recalls the starry 
speech in which the name of Blaine was 
set four years ago, and shivers and asks 
what the man ‘‘is driving at” when he 
begins his nomination speech with himself 
—how he has “‘ just returned from Europe” 
and how “‘ busy he has been in the Conven- 
tion.” No wonder, for the sake of his liege, 
that Hule grows pale and Frye sheds tears 
of mortification. It is the first presage of 
the final defeat, sure to come, 
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In the weak speech of Don Cameron and 
the strong one of Roscoe Conkling one 
traces the same shallow fallacy. Both cry 
out that ‘‘We must place in position men 
whose familiarity with other nations will 
enable them to direct our affairs.” Then 
comes Oonkling’s reiterated period: 
“Standing on the highest eminence of 
human distinction, having filled all lands 
with his renown, be has seen pot only the 
titled, but the poor and lowly in the utter- 
most ends of the earth rise and uncover 
before him!” This is most gorgeous, espe- 
cially when compared with the literal 
man, his journeyings and knowledge of 
‘‘other nations.” And our supreme need 
of possessing such knowledge in our own 
Government! What can break down the 
parasite wall builded around this magnified 
name, but the interference of Overruling 
Power? Meanwhile the silence deepens in 
‘the city; the excitement in the Capitol. 
All business in both houses is virtually 
suspended. On the Speaker’s desk lie the 
electoral count resolution; the deputy 
marshals and chief supervisors of election 
bills; the resolution changing the method 
of counting the electoral votes. All lie un- 
touched. Bulletins from the telegraph 
offices come in every moment, and great 
crowds gather around the bulletin-boards 
in the Old Hall of Representatives. Mem- 
bers and senators are running back and 
forth in every direction, carrying and re- 
ceiving telegrams. Itis1 o'clock. Word 
has just come of the demoralization of 
the Blaine forces in Chicago, and his 
friends here at once give up hope. 
2 o'clock. I see my neighbor advancing 
straight across the street, bearing asmiling, 
portentous face. No face ever looked like 
that that was not brimmed with informa- 
tion. 

“Tt is Garfield! 
He is nominated!” 

Despite arrogance, assurance, boasting— 
certain triumph—the triumvirate has gone 
to dust. The Third Term has sunk back 
into the ignominy out of which it was born. 
The name of Grant could not carry it to 
victory nor resuscitate it from death, Foe 
to a free government, to a free people, 
they will beat down its grave and it will 
never rise again. 

The barnacles of place—Boutwell, Wil- 
liams, Porter, Babcock, Logan, Cameron, 
Conkling—if they still thrive, it will be on 
its ashes. 

First and last, my choice is John Sher- 
man. I regret that the country is to lack 
his administration. It would have been 
a fit successor to the Administration of 
to-day—the cleanest which the country has 
seen since the days of Washington and 
Adams. But, with all his mental sagacity 
and astuteness of judgment, there is in 
Mr. Sherman’s character an ingenuousness, 
asimple uprightness that leaves to more 
Machiavelian minds ‘‘the deeds that are 
dark, the tricks that are vain.” 

It is outside of my province to sit in 
judgment on the “Sherman managers.” 
Doubtless, many of them did well, some 
of them their best; but had they fixed 
upon him the deadly concentration which 
marked the conspirators for Grant, or the 
adroit devotion, stirred in on the sly, by 
the devotees of Garfield, till, all unseen, 
it had leavened the whole lump, John 
Sherman, and not James A. Garfield, 
would have been to-day President by 
nomination. Let no one suppose that the 
nomination of Garfield was a case of spon- 
taneous combustion of enthusiasm, burst- 
ing into flame onthe sixth day of the Con- 
vention. To say nothing of those unknown, 
I do know of two men, potent in money 
and power, who went to this Convention 
with the avowed intention to spare neither 
to secure the nomination of Garfield. 
Night and day they played for him and 
won their trump. 

Far be it from me to declare that any 
undertone of disloyalty ran through the 
Yoyal words with which Garfield nominated 
Sohn Sherman, when he said: 


After all—Garfield! 


‘‘Now, gentlemen, not to weary you, I 
am. about to present a name for your con- 
sideration—the name of a man who was the 
comrade and associate and friend of nearly 
all these noble dead whose faces look down 
upon us from these walls to-night [cheers], 
(Giddings, Lincoln, Sumner, Wade, Chand- 
ler, and other eminent Americans hanging 
in the hall)—a man who began his career 





shower began to fall which Sally swelled 
into the deluge of war. [Cheers] He brave- 


[Cheers.] He aided these men to formulate 
the laws that raised our great armies and na- 
vies and carried us through the war. Hishand 
was seen in the workmanship of those stat- 
utes that restored and brought back the uni- 
ty and married calm of the states. His hand 
was in all that great legislation that created 
the war currency; but in a stil] greater work 
that redeemed the promises of the Govern- 
ment and made the currency equal to gold; 
and when, at last, he passed from the halls 
of legislation into a high executive office, 
he displayed that experience, intelligence, 
firmness, and poise of character which has 
carried us through a stormy period of three 
years, with one-half of the public press 
crying ‘Crucify him’ and a hostile Con- 
gress seeking to prevent success. In all 
this he remained unmoved, until victory 
crowned him. [Applause.] The great 
fiscal affairs of the nation and the great 
business interests of the country he has 
guarded and preserved, while executing 
the law of resumption, and effected its ob- 
ject without a jar and against the false 
prophecies of one-half of the press and all 
the Democracy of this Continent. [Ap- 
plause.] He has shown himself able to 
meet with calmness the great emergencies 
of the Government. For twenty-five years 
he has trodden the perilous hights of pub- 
lie duty. and against all the shafts of 
malice has bared his breast unharmed. 
Tle has stood in the blaze of ‘that fierce 
light that heats against the throne,’ but its 
fiercest ray has found no flaw in his armor, 
no stain on his shield. I do not present 
him as a better Republican or a better man 1 
than theusands of others that we honor; 
but IT praesent him for vcnr deliberate con- 
sideration. I nominate John Sherman, of 
Ohio” 


Yet a close observer at the Convention 
writes: ‘‘ His speech lacked sincerity, and 
when about to name John Sherman as the 
man for the Presidency the effect was 
destroyed by voices calling ‘‘ Garfield.” 
That was just what was the matter. He 
wished to be loyal to the man whom he 
represented; but Garfield was in the way. 
That moment, as he lifted up the name of 
another man, he knew that a force, organ- 
ized, determined, devoted, was working 
for himself. He may have been in no way 
their aider or abhettor; but it was not in 
human nature to be indifferent to the fact 
or unconscious of the voices calling his 
own name from the galleries. Hitherto 
I have written in these columns nothing of 
Mr. Garfield I can recall. No one so well 
as himself knows wherein he has failed, and 
no one so wellas he knows that, with as 
piration strong as his intellect, his may 


be the consummation of the highest man- 
hood. 
Of and from the people, by sheer force 


of brain and fiber, he has worked his own 
way from the lowliest conditions to lofty 
eminence. 

His is this potent element of success with 
the people that he is of them, one of them, 
with no tradition of class, no exclusiveness 
of caste, no isolation of habit or taste to 
separate him from them. The tempera- 
ment of comradeship makes him popular 
with his colleagues. He is the sort of man 
about whose neck the more demonstrative 
men throw their arms, and arm in arm 
with walk up and down, as affectionate 
women do. It was but natural, then, that 
men of wealth and influence spontaneously 
left their seats in Congress, and, in the 
struggle for the highest political prize in 
Chicago, fought silently, but we see how 
effectively, for their favorite. Sanguine of 
temperament, with defined ardor of man- 
ner where he likes, and as unmistakable a 
hatred where he does not like; with 
classical tastes and education, a liking 
for fine literature, with the positive 
capacity to produce it; a love for pol- 
itics, with the comprehensive sight that 
can compass it; ambitious for him- 
self, yet not unmindful of other men; 
mentally and socially he commands a 
wide range of personal association and a 
potent following of strong and ardent 
minds. When to such personal qualities 
we add seventeen years of actual service in 
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Congress, and the brilliant record of a sol- 
dier who was chief of staff of the Army of 
the Cumberland, we find « candidate who 
can command not the suffrageonly, but 
the enthusiasm of the people. Alas! that 
after his name should be set a sop for the 
mighty Conkling. If not his President, 
then he must have the custom-house of 
New York. Nothing less can pay him for 
the grandeur of “‘ the greatest-effort of his 
life,” when on the table of the Chicago 
Tribune he posed with all the magnifi- 
cence of concentrated vanity and pow- 
er and declaimed on ‘“‘ the Austerlitz of 
American Politics.” His most malicious 
blow was the last, struck equally at 
John Sherman and President Hayes’s 
administration. That was the crowning 
indignity to Sherman, when on to the name 
that had superseded him in Ohio he hung, 
as Vice-President, the name of the man 
whom Sherman had had dismissed from 
the New York Custom House for corrup- 
tion. These are the testimonials which the 
President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury gave to the man whose name pierces 
the new Republican ticket—last poisoned 
arrow from the vanquished host of the 
retreating Grant. 

‘“‘You have made the custom-house a 
center of partisan political ement,” 
said President Hayes to Collector Arthur, 
in January, 1879. 

‘*With adeep sense of my obligations 
under the Constitution, I regard it as 
plainly my duty to suspend you, in order 
that the office may be honestly adminis- 
tered,” added the same Executive, at the 
same time. 

“Gross abuses of administration have 
continued and increased during your in- 
cumbency.”—John Sherman to Collector 
Arthur, January 31st, 1879. 

‘* Persons have been regularly paid by 
you who have rendered little or no service; 
the expenses of your office have increased, 
while its receipts have diminished. Bribes, 
or gratuities in the shape of bribes, have 
been received by your subordinates in 
several branches of the custom-house, and 
you have in no case supported the effort to 
correct these abuses.”—Secretary Sherman 
to Collector Arthur, January 31st, 1879. 

What a precious treasure for the people 
to receive for their Vice-President—the 
parting gift of the great ‘* Republican 
Bosses,” who boped, by perpetuating their 
own power, to fill every nook and corner of 
the Government with just such creatures! 

On the table before me, filling one large 
vase with its single flower, measuring 
around its petals thirty-two inches, is a 
Magnolia grandiflora, sent to me to-day by 
one, & woman, so peerless in her place that 
this matchless blossom seems but her proto- 
type. I am sure, then, you will pardon 
me if this moment I leave the uncertainties 
and asperities of politics to write these 
lines to her flower and to her. 


A MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 


O Peerless Blossom! Fold on fold of snow 
Lieth unsullied on thy golden heart, 

Shutting from careless eyes the inner glow, 
Half flame, half fragrance, burning deep 

a ’ 

Core of thy being. O’erthee rude winds flow, 
And voices harsh roll inward from the mart; 

And dusts of highways on thy petals blow 
But pure as ether thou dost bloom apart. 


Like her who sent thee unto me thou art. 
Thy mystic cup, thy consecrated wine, 
Thy stainless gold, lit with white Faith 

divine, 

Ite samite folded o’er thy glowing heart. 
Thy stole of purity star-like doth shine 
Regina! reigning by Love’s holiest shrine. 
Wasninoron, D. C., June 8th, 1880. 





SPECIE PAYMENTS AND THE 
PUBLIC CREDIT. 


BY THE HON. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 





(Reraiwrep rrom THE INDEPENDENT OF Dec. 20TH, 1877.) 





To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘‘ Never to despair of the Republic” is 
the first lesson of patriotism and the high- 
est duty of the citizen. But the most hope- 
ful American cannot fail to see elements of 
unusual danger in our present financial 
situation. During the last ten years many 
formidable assaults upon the public credit 
have been successfully repelled by appeals 
to the public conscience, and each victory 
has given hope and confidence that the na_ 
tion would preserve its honor and faith un- 
tarnished, and thus return to prosperity 
and peace. But at the very moment when 
peace and prosperity stand at our doors, 








and are ready and willing to enter and 
dwell with us again, they are rudely warned 
off by the unseemly and threatening dis- 
cord within, for they will inhabit no land 
which is not the fixed abode of order and 
public faith. 

The strange brood of financial dogmas 
whose anarchic clamors now stun the pub- 
lic ear is the legitimate offspring of our 
irredeemable paper money. They have all 
sprung into life—or, rather, have been res- 
cued from their old oblivion—since the 
Legal-Tender Law was enacted; and their 
origin is clearly traceable to its influence. 
Whatever else may be said of such a cur- 
rency, its power to delude men is most mar- 
velous. Forty years ago Charles Mackay 
wrote a book of three volumes on ‘‘ Pop, 
ular Delusions,” two chapters of which 
are devoted to examples of the mania en- 
gendered by paper money. It is worthy of 
notice that, while all the other delusions of 
which he writes are such as cannot occur a 
second time, those which grow out of 
paper money seem to defy all experience, 
for they reappear at irregular intervals in 
all countries. They are born of disaster; 
and in their course, under various forms, 
exhibit the same strange delirium and lead 
to the same deplorable end. 

Before our late war not one American in 
a hundred thousand could be found who 
would deny that coin, of a fixed weight 
and fineness, was the standard money and 
the only money known to the Contitution. 
Our fathers provided in the fundamental 
law of the land that Congress should have 
power to fix and declare the standard of 
weights and measures and values. They 
never dreamed that Congress could create 
extension, or weight, or value. To their 
plain thinking, Congress could measure 
that which has extension; could weigh that 
which is ponderable; could declare, sub- 
divide, and name a standard; but could no 
more create value out of that which has no 
value than it could create a foot without 
length or a pound without weight. But 
now we are told that ‘‘the use of gold or 
other merchandise as money is a barbarism 
unworthy of the age”; and that the Gov- 
ernment can make money of any material 
and of any shape and value it pleases.” Of 
course, to such men the resumption of 
specie payments is a delusion and a snare. 

The leaders of public thought before the 
war believed, as was said by Secretary Ing- 
ham, in 1830, that the value of gold and 
silver depended upon the quantity of labor 
required to produce them, and that stand- 
ard money should carry in itself the actual 
value it represented. But such a standard 
is now denounced asa “ barren ideality”; 
and cheap money—money that draws all its 
value from the art and inystery of printing 
—is hailed as king and deliverer. Cheapis 
a relative word, and implies qualities in- 





separable from it, one of which is aptly 


expressed by the homely epithet, ‘‘ Cheap 
and nasty,” an epithet which Carlyle calls 
“the rude, indignant protest of human 
nature against a mischief which at all times 
haunts it or lies near it, and which never 
at any time or place was so like utterly 
overwhelming it as here and now.” And 
he adds, with great force: ‘‘No good man 
did or ever should encourage ‘ cheapness’ at 
the ruinous expense of unfitness, which is 
always infidelity and is dishonorable to a 


met us not be deceived by words. Cheap 
money means debasement of the standard 
by which all exchanges are measured. It 
means universal derangement of values 
and revolution in all our trade, foreign and 
domestic; and is equivalent to a partial and 
compulsory bankruptcy, by the scaling 
down of all debts, public and private. It 
means a condition of affairs which will 
make all business uncertain and, therefore, 
unsafe. Under the pretense of increasing 
the rate of wages, it will cheat the laboring 
man, by making the purchasing power of 
his earnings less than before. While keep- 
ing “the word of promise to his ear,” it 
breaks it ‘‘to his hope.” 

And this notion of cheap money is plain- 
ly a delusion born of the greenback. Be- 
cause our Government, in the stress of war, 
compelled its creditors to receive due-bills 
in place of money, many have come to be- 
lieve that promise is as good as perform- 
ance and much cheaper. 

In the recent debates in the House of 
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Representatives, when the advocates of re- 
sumption insisted that the fundamental 
fact upon which our present currency rests 
is that the greenback is a debt to be paid, 
a promise to be kept, they were met with 
vehement denial by the opponents of re- 
sumption, who insisted that greenbacks 
are, in fact, money—the people’s money; 
and to redeem and cancel them is to destroy 
so much of the national wealth. They 
will tolerate the payment of the interest- 
bearing debt of the Government; but noth- 
ing is more offensive to them than the pro- 
posal to pay our overdue, non interest-bear- 
ing debt. Before the war the payment of 
all debts, public and private, according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract, was a 
recognized maxim of common honesty. 
But now the new philosophers of finance 
write pamphlets to show us “‘ how to pay 
debts without money.” Their creed was 
aptly stated long ago by the debtors in the 
Marshalsea Jail, of whom Dickens says: 
‘‘TIt was evident from the general tone of 
the whole party that they had come to re- 
gard insolvency as the normal state of man- 
kind, and the payment of debts as a disease 
that occasionally broke out.” 

The same doctrine was, perhaps, more 
tersely stated by Ancient Pistol, who re. 
plied to the importunate demand of Nym 
for the payment of eight shillings: ‘ Base 
is the slave that pays!” 

Under whatever disguise of financial 
doctrine the new theorists present them- 
selves, their real purpose is to procure the 
discharge of debts by something less than 
a full ‘and complete payment. They an- 
nounce themselves the champions of the 
debtor class, and denounce creditors as 
tyrants and oppressors. Disagreeing on 
all' other points, they are substantially 
united in opposition to the payment of 
debts in money which is worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. Their ardor for the green- 
backs has visibly cooled since its repre- 
sentative value has risen so nearly to par 
with gold: Silvér was an offense to them 
until it was so smitten with depreciation 
that its purchasing power became less than 
that of the greenback. Whether they 
intend it or not, the success of their policy 
will be the inevitable destruction of the 
public credit, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of business prosperity. 

If the prompt and faithful payment of 
debts were not a legal and moral duty, an 
enlightened selfishness would imperatively 
demand it. Repudiation of public obliga- 
tions or neglect to meet them promptly and 
fully is the wildest form of public extrava. 
gance. There is something as pathetic as 
it is suggestive in the reasons recently given 
by Senator Lamar for declining an honor- 
able commercial mission to Europe, in be- 
half of the Southern Boards of Trade, to 
induce foreign capitalists to make invest- 
ments in the cotton industry of the South. 
He says: ‘“‘I happen to know I am not the 
man. While in Europe, I was consulted 
every day by Mason and Slidell and our 
financial agents in London and Paris. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of the financial 
recognition of our Confederacy was the 
fact that our President was from Missis- 
sippi, to which the odium of repudiation 
was attached. I remember the chief men 
on ’Change told Mr. Mason: ‘Sir, you can- 
not float your loan unless your Confederacy 
disavows the repudiation of Mississippi.’ 
Now, if I were to go there, my time would 
be more occupied in explaining this matter 
of repudiation than in pushing the enter- 
prise.” The Senator then suggests another 
man, and urges in his favor the fuct that 
he comes from a state that enjoys an un- 
tarnished credit. 

Thus a single act of repudiation has 
thrown its baleful shadow across more 
than a quarter of a century and is still a 
serious obstacle to the business prosperity 
of a great state. 

If the financial madness which has taken 
possession of a portion of our people shall 
finally lead their representatives in Con- 
gress to prevent the resumption of specie 
payments, the national credit will receive a 
wound which half a century of repentance 
cannot heal. For every dollar which such 
a policy will save to us our children will 
lose a hundred. The price of our shame 
will be to them anintolerable burden. 

The sectional aspect of this question is 
deplorable in every reépect. In the recent 





vote of the House to repeal the Resump- 
tion Act, the twenty-two Northern States 
cast 110 votes against repeal and but 54 in 
its favor; while the fifteen Southern States 
cast but 12 votes against repeal and 81 in 
its favor. The North gave 56 majority for 
resumption; the South gave 69 majority 
against it. Thus the payment of our over- 
due war-debt is refused by those whose 
conduct created it. On a party view the 
vote is still more suggestive, for only two 
Southern Democrats voted against the re- 
peal. 

Wise statesmanship demands that the 
Government shall no longer permit its 
broken promises to obstruct the progress 
of industry, ner continue to stand in the 
market as the formidable competitor of 
every citizen who wishes to borrow money. 
Whatever rate of interest the Government 
pays, the citizen must pay more. Hence, 
the refunding of our six-per-cent. debt at a 
lower rate of interest is of vital importance 
to all our people. If our whole debt could 
be funded at four per cent., it would not 
only save twenty-two millions of dollars 
per annum to the Treasury, but would 
bring down the rate of interest in all pri- 
vate loans thereafter. The work of re- 
funding, which was going on with such 
brilliant success a month ago, has been 
suddenly stopped by the recent threatening 
action of Congress, and by the fact that 
those who now assail the public credit are 
seeking to combine all the discontented 
and suffering classes of the community in 
aggressive resistance to the financial policy 
of the present Administration. 

In this perilous crisis every political and 
moral force of the nation should be sum- 
moned to the defense of the public credit 
and to the work of expelling irredeemabil- 
ity from our currency. Let that be done, 
and with it will disappear the horde of 
dangerous heresies to which it has given 
birth. 

Wasainoton, D. C., Dec. 15th, 1877. 





THE UNIVERSE UNSEEN. 





BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





O wonDRovs realm unseen— 
What hidest thou within thy silent breast ?— 
Asks the waked soul, with questionings op- 
prest ; 
Dark hangs the vail between 


These eyes of blinded sense 
And thy mysterious depths that hidden lie, 
Whither nor wing nor mortal thought can fly, 
Or pierce, to gather thence 


That which the soul would know ;— 
How it should rise to that Eternal One 
Who was before creation’s work begun, 

Or star or sun did glow ;— 


If spirits blest do live ;— 
If there be fountains pure wherefrom, at will, 
With ever fresh delight they drink their fill 
Of that which life doth give ;— 


If from her deepest mines, 
Be drawn truth’s richest treasures all un- 
bought ; 
If wisdom’s light divine on all, unsought, 
Resplendent ever shines ;— 


If tasks there be that wake 
To noblest action high immortal powers; 
If joys divine shall fill the eternal hours, 
And being blissful make. 


Tell me, O mother earth ! 
When thou didst from the primal chaos rise, 
And robe thyself with lands and seas and 
skies,— 
Day of creation’s birth,— 


What voices didst thou hear, 
What secret whispers or what loud acclaim, 
That told thee aught of life, or form, or name 
Within that close-veiled sphere? 


Tell me, ye stars that burn! 
That all unceasingly your watches k&p; 
Solve me the mysteries of the unfathomed 
deep ; 
I wait attent to learn. 


Tell me, thou anciert sun! 

What secrets of the infinite unseen, 

From mortals hid, to thee revealed have been, 
While cycles round have run? 


In vain !—I ask in vain |— 
In vain, by sense enchained, my spirit tries 
To reach what thy deep mystery denies 
My tireless search to gain. ~ 





And art thou then unknown ?— 
What though creation to the listening ear 
Utters no voice,—no word that sense can 
hear— 
Nor hath thy secrets shown? 


Out of the stillness, He 
To whom the visible worlds are but the screen 
Behind which hides the infinite unseen, 
Filling immensity— 


To longing souls hath spoke, 
Who waited for Him while yet all concealed ; 
Spirit to spirit hath Himself revealed, 

And the long silence broke ! 


Hath whispered truths profound— 
Truths to the soul all other truths above ;— 
God liveth—all things rnleth—God is love ! 
Man is immortal crowned ! 


Know that the unseen hides 
Truth, beauty, goodness, love, all being’s best 
And noblest wisdom. Whate’er maketh blest, 
Forever there abides. 


There trained to tasks sublime, 
The quenchless spirit, kindling all her fires, 
Ascends, achieves, yet ever more aspires 
The eternal hights to climb 


Of undecaying life; 
And, fainting never, mounts from strength to 
strength, 
In conscious power exultant, till at length, 
No task she dreads,—no strife 


Seems more than joyous play! 
As when the eagle sweeps with daring flight 
Upward through sun or storm, in tireless 
might 
Cleaving his royal way! 


Unseen! Thou art the true; 
Thou 'bidest ever through the changeful flow 
Of Time’s vast epochs, as they come and go, 
Repeating old and new. 


The seen is of to-day; 
The wondrous forms, the grandeur and the 
grace 
That fill the earth, or glow in boundless space, 
Whate’er the eyes survey, 


F’en as a dream shall pass ; 
Suns waste with age and shall in darkness die; 
Man’s mightiest works, as the swift years go 
by, 
Shall perish as the grass! 


But thou, O Living Soul, 

Art in thine essence vital,—cannot die, 

But in the unseen, shalt time and death defy, 
While ages ceaseless roll! 


O God, unveiled and known! 
The realm of spiritual being, full of Thee 
And finite life forevermore shall be ;— 

All changeless as Thy Throne! 





GOOZLEBAUM INGERSOLL. 


[A Discourse ON THE ABOVE SCHOLAR AND SOLDIER, 
PREACHED BY THE REV. DasHaway Cromo, D. D., 
AND STENOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED.) 





BY JAMES M. MAXWELL. 


At the hush of the organ-tones of the 
second hymn of the evening service, on a 
recent Sabbath, Dr. Cromo rose promptly 
and stepped ‘burriedly to the desk; and, 
looking calmly over his densely-packed 
audience-chamber, after sweeping his hand 
across his massive brow, as if to clear away 
all lingering dreams from his brain, began, 
in an animated voice, to say: 

I take no Bible text this evening. The 
theme to which I invite your attention was 
suggested by the following note, which I 
will read, with the omission of my name, 
which you all know: 

“* BLANK CITY (no date). 

“* Dear Sir:—Having understood that you 
sat, not long since, in the Academy of Music 
of a neighboring eity by the side of the poet, 
Walt. Whitman, and other distinguished 
gentlemen, and listened from the front row 
of the parquet to a lecture by Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, and, supposing you were there 
for the same reason that an eminent Brooklyn 
divine was to be seen, some time since, in 
play-houses, gaming-houses, and in other 
publie places of doubtful pastime—viz., to 
see what was going on, 60 as to be able to 
meet it—we, the undersigned, would respect- 
fully request you to give, at your earliest con- 
venience, from the pulpit to the people of 
Blank City your views of the aforesaid Inger- 
soll and his theories. 

“Very truly yours, etc.” 

I will say, continued Dr. Cromo, this let- 
ter is signed by the mayor of the city, by 
our representative in Congress, and by the 
most venerable of the elders of this church. 
fio, after thanks to the authors of the above 
note, Dr. Cromo drifted naturally and with 





remarkable ease into his subject, and spoke 
as follows: 

Bob Ingersoll is a disciple of Professor 
Goozlebaum, who in my boyhood days 
carried on a school for advanced thinkers 
at Mackerelville. He took the first honor 
in the banner class of the Goozlebaum 
University, and has since then received all 
the degrees that institution can confer. 
Only one other title of distinction awaits 
Mr. Ingersoll, and that he earnestly de- 
sires, may be postponed in its bestowment 
to as remote a day as possible, as it is to 
be ap order given tothe tombstone man, 
by the Alumni Association of his alma 
mater, to carve on the Ingersoll monument 
this: Here lies the Apostle Emeritus of Goo- 
elehaumism. 

Still there are people who think this 
epitaphian sentence might, so far as the 
lying is concerned, be written now. and 
hung in letters of fire over every platform 
on which the astute rhetorician rhapso- 
dizes. In order to convey to my audience, 
as you request, my views of Ingersoll and 
his theories, it will be necessary that you 
get clear ideas of Goozlebaumism, for this 
system of philosophy and Ingersoll are 
one, just as Peripateticism and the follow- 
ers of Aristotle are unified, except that the 
disciples of the Stagirite took their phi. 
losophic cognomen from the perambulato- 
ry characteristics of their founder, while 
those of Goozlebaum seized upon the eu- 
phonious name itself of their preceptor ss 
their distinctive scientific title. 

Biography, like history, repeats itself; 
for, just as Plato, who was a pupil of 
Socrates, became a bigger man than his old 
teacher, so Ingersoll has overshadowed his 
instructor, Goozlebaum, and is more the 
father of Goozlebaumism than the old 
original Goozlebaum himself, All Goozle- 
baumers are philosophasters, and Bob 
Ingersoll is the high-priest and generalis- 
simo of the whole association. What In- 
gersoll is Goozlebaumism is; and what 
Goozlebaumism is Ingersoll is. 

It may seem strange to many that Inger- 
soll so boldly pushes his way through the 
shadowy vastness of the domain of thought 
to that point of extreme forwardness where 
seemingly all human heads must grow 
dizzy; and then calmly turns around and 
steps back into the retrospective, and lifts, 
one by one, the curtains of oblivion, as 
they hang heavy and dark over the by-gone 
ages, until, through the long, dim receding 
vista, he makes his way to the very genesis 
of all things, and stands around there, with 
his hands in his pockets, criticising and 
giving directions as to how this and that 
can be improved. 

You wonder at the great intellectual 
long-reach of the man; but it all comes 
from the practice of the Goozlebaum phi- 
losophy. 

For the paltry sum of about three thou- 
sand dollars a night, Ingersoll employs his 
brilliant, powerful, telescopic mind’s eye 
in descrying, and his polished, eloquent 
tongue in describing, to less advanced 
thinkers, all things that are, that have 
been, and that are to be, in the here, the 
heretofore, and the hereafter. 

I would recommend Brother Chaplain 
McCabe to study the Goozlebaum system 
of knowledge, and then he would not fall 
into the error of charging upon Colonel 
Ingersoll cowardice on the battle-field of 
the Rebellion; as a little investigation 
will convince the joHy, quick-witted old 
war chaplain that it was the prescience and 
foresight that springs from acquaintance 
with Goozlebaumism that taught the 
famous Illinois soldier what was best to do 
with himself in the hour of military danger. 
Had McCabe gone to the Goozlebaum 
University in his school-days, he need 
‘never have seen the inside walls of Libby 
Prison. Colonel Bob Ingersoll a poltroon! 
acoward! one who amid scenes of bullets 
turns tail like a scared dog! Pinaphor- 
ically speaking, never. If the man whe 
in the presence of three thousand peopie, 
who at a dollar a head have chartered him 
to keep up an incessant fire of scurrilous 
jest against the God whose hand has ever 
fed and kept him and them, is not brave, 
then the empty-pocketed pauper, Death, 
who smuggles himself on shipboard, and 
when far out at sea pays his fare by steal- 
ing the coppers off the glazed eyes of his 
victims, is wanting in valor. Indeed, there 
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are few men who have trod this planet 
since the Thermopyle veterans of the 
desperately-contested Battle of Dorking 
have passed into the iron sleep of the tomb 
whocan compete with Bob Ingersoll for the 
belt of manly daring. In what otherage hasa 
man arisen who has proposed to nail up for- 
ever the mausoleums of the dead; turn hell 
into an iron foundry; depose the Almighty, 
or, in case of possible failure in this last, 
bring in a minority report against his de- 
cisions atthe Judgment, and stop the whole 
proceedings of that day until he has made a 
speech before the Throne, and by the power 
of his eloquence carried his measures 
over the head of the Omnipotent Judge? 
Who among blasphemers of the past have 
undertaken quite as large a contract? Was 
it Celsus, was it Porphyrius, or Hobbes, or 
Bolingbroke, or Voltaire, or Rousseau, or 
even Tom Paine? Yet this humorous dare- 
devil, as Bulwer would say, may find hot 
times before his contract is fulfilled and 
off his hands. 

Goozlebaum Ingersoll is the latest devel- 
opment of the bathybius; the amorphous 
precipitate or undifferentiated slime of 
anti-Godism. He is a neo-pagan, who 
worships a false-sham with a heart in it 
that Is the coldest thing in America outside 
of the ice-box of the dead; and, with an 
avaricious, grasping nature, keen as the 
appetite of the shark that at sea follows the 
ship with the pestilence on board, he 
goes from city to city, exhibiting this 
hypothesis of his devotion, filling its pock- 
ets with money in return for the blight of 
his hearers’ dearest hopes, and begging for 
fame for it as a tramp begs for bread. Did 
I hear a mother in Israel ask: Is this thing 
you describe in connection with the great 
atheist something that he carries with him? 
To whith I reply: Yes, ma’am. Always 
with him; and when the curious and en- 
thusiastic public read the name of it on the 
registers of hotels, they ever find it to be 
this: Robert G. Ingersoll! His motto is 
** Cave stultorum mundus,” or, ‘The world 
is a cage of fools.”’ 

The man who buys rags by going from 
door to door, with his rag-cart loaded down 
with frippery and strings of bells, to call 
the people to their windows, is a man pur- 
suing an honest calling, whose ingenious 
but somewhat antiquated mode of attract- 
ing notice Bob Ingersoll has stolen and is 
using for the purpose of inviting attention 
to the damaged-pheasant wares which he 
peddles through the country. And now, be. 
fore I enter on the climax of this discourse, 
I want to publicly and once for all deny 
that I ever sat, as the note which furnished 
my theme intimates, in the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, or elsewhere, listen- 
ing to Goozlebaum Ingersoll; and if any 
three respectable men will take the sacra- 
ment now, or hereafter, to the effect that 
they saw Dashaway Cromo calmly and 
voluntarily breathing the dank, morally- 
miasmatic air of any room poisoned by the 
breath expended by this mountebank, in 
his diatribes against God and against the 
better part of humanity, I will resign all 
claims to common decency, and ask not 
only to be deposed from the ministry, but 
also from all good society. 1 would con- 
sider myself thereafter a fit associate only 
for beasts. 

It may be that some of you are concerned 
for the fate of Christianity. But, let me 
say to you, if this unnoticed and almost 
unnoticeable mote on the great driving- 
wheel of the universe ever seems likely to 
succeed in shutting down brakes and stop- 
ping the train, as is proposed; or, to change 
the figure, if this smallest of gnats, with its 
outspread wings threatening to darken the 
sun, ever seems likely to accomplish the feat 
of covering up the great burning disk and 
shutting out the face of the king of day from 
human view; or, to change the trope once 
more, if this blatant, self-opinionated demi- 
god ever gets the better of the whole God, 
there is, let me assure you, one thing, and 
but one, in all the realms of immensity 
of which Goozlebaum Ingersoll is afraid, 
and that is an armed soldier dressed in 
Confederate gray. It is a dress I never 
wore; but I shall don it the day the experi- 
ment is needed, and, with a Southern shot- 
gun (borrowed from some Ku-Klux, it may 
be), I will, at the point of its bayonet, on 
gome foggy morning, march this usurper- 
god to some hill-top, on the banks of my 





native Ohio (or adopted some-other-river), 
and, in the presence of the assembled rep- 
sentatives of the secular and reglious press, 
with my finger on the trigger and my eye 
on the sights of said musket, and seeing my 
prisoner through them, demand that he 
play the god a little, by clearing off that 
fog at once; and, in case he fails to do so, 
I will give him the alternative of being shot 
on the spot, or saying, in the stentorian 
voice of the loudest-spoken, deepest-voiced 
of the newly-elected bishops of my brethren 
of the Methodist Church, the following 
prayer: 

O Thou who art, and always wast, the 
God of even Moses and of Joshua too, and 
all those men whom I have slandered! 

Thou who hast wrought and canst work 
miracles by the million! Thou who didst 
inspire both the Old and New Testaments 
throughout, except the Apocrypha! 

Thou who art the God of both the Pro 
testants and some of the Roman Catholics, 
have mercy on me! Wash out my filthy 
mouth and filthier heart, and, for the sake 
of Him whom I have blasphemously said 
died as a suicide on Golgotha, save me! 

And Goozlebaum Ingersoll will, looking 
into the muzzle of the Southern shot-cun, 
aimed by a man uniformed in Confederate 
gray, say that prayer and close up with 
Amen. And Iwill say Amen. And all 
the reporters will say AMEN. 

Becvipers, N. J., June 4th, 1860. 





THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue public interest manifested in the 
recent session of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church seems to 
be justified by the facts and circumstances 
of the case. Methodism has become so 
considerable an element ion American Pro- 
testantism that the interests of the latter 
have become largely involved in the 
former, and of American Methodism the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the recog- 
nized type and representative. And, as its 
General Conference is its only legislative 
body, having also very considerable ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions, its 
quadrennial sessions (usually of a month's 
continuance) is naturally an occasion of no 
little interest. Accordingly, during the 
progress of its late session, the public 
press gave due prominence to its proceed- 
ings; and, now that its work is completed, 
it is quite natura) that the character and 
the probable results of its doings should be 
contemplated with a lively concern. 

In harmony with its own genius, Method- 
ism concentrates all its governmental 
powers in its great central council. That 
body holds and exercises all the legislative 
powers of the Church, and also itself ad- 
ministers many of its most important inter- 
ests and also acts as the ultimate judicial 
authority. Within certain specific restric- 
tions, of the import and force of which it 
claims to be its own interpreter, the Gen- 
eral Conference has ‘‘ full powers to make 
rules and regulations” for the government 
of the whole denomination. It elects its 
bishops and prescribes their functions. It 
enacts the laws of the itinerancy and 
orders all the benevolent enterprises. The 
annual conferences (its local synods), the 
episcopacy, the traveling ministers, and all 
classes and degrees of Church officials per- 
form their duties under the “rules and 
regulations ” ordained by this great central 
body. Its determinations are final in all 
cases, since there is no veto power over 
its enactments and no higher court to pass 
judgment upon its decisions. 

Theoretically, the General Conference is 
clothed with powers approaching to a 
despotism; but, practically, these powers 
are pretty closely circumscribed, though 
less by written than by unwritten laws. 
Methodism is much more a working force 
than a political state, and all its forms of 
law are subordinate to the ruling design 
for which the Church exists—the promo- 
tion of personal godliness. The promi- 
nence of this design in all the affairs of the 
denomination reduces to a minimum its 
liability to abuses, This, together with the 
liberty enjoyed by every one of leaving the 
body at any time, without foregoing either 
his Christian or ministerial standing, and 





of quietly exercising full liberty of thought 
within the Church, reduces the possibilities 


of ecclesiastical oppression to a very fine 
point. If, however, Methodism should at 
any future time cease to be aggressive, and 
its places should become “ livings,” rather 
than fields of labor, there might then come 
to be a demand for a more exact definition 
of the rights of its various classes of per- 
sons; or, what would be more likely to oc- 
cur, its success, perhaps its existence, 
would cease with the decadence of the zeal 
of its churches and ministers. 


The late General Conference was com- 
posed of nearly four hundred delegates, of 
whom about two-fifths were laymen. 
Among the latter was a considerable sprin- 
kling of men of public positions—generals, 
governors, judges, members of Congress, 
and other officials and professionals—some 
of whom were active and conspicuous in 
the proceedings of the body. Of the min- 
isterial delegates more than one-half were 
presiding elders; and that fact elicited the 
criticism that the bishops made the General 
Conference; because, said the critics, the 
bishops made the presiding elders, and they, 
by virtue of their office, secured their own 
election, when it would be the most natural 
thing possible that they should be the parti- 
sans of the episcopacy. Whatever may be 
the facts in the case, there is, at least, such 
a liability; and so it might happen that the 
bishops could make up the General Confer- 
ence, and this has been urged asan argument 
in favor of some other method of selecting 
those who shall fill that office. Most of 
those who had filled the chief places in the 
Church's affairs were also present as del- 
egates from their several annual confer- 
ences. Of those engaged in the regular 
pastoral work, comprising nine-tenths of 
the traveling ministers, comparatively few 
were found in the body. Though most of 
the well-known leaders of former General 
Conferences appeared again in this, still, 
less than a quarter of the delegates at the 
late session had been members in 1876. and 
more than one-half of the whole body were 
entirely new men. This fact, with the 
further one that the average age of the del- 
egates was less than usual, was felt in the 
proceedings of the body. In Congress, it 
usually requires at least a whole session for 
any new member, however able, to find his 
way to the front, and in former General 
Conference sessions the practiced leaders 
have usually been pretty soon found out 
and recognized; but at the late session 
there seemed to be no leaders, and the pro- 
ceedings of the body throughout showed 
the evil results of this state of the case. 


The methods of doing business in the 
General Conference are not altogether felic- 
itous. Nearly everything has to be taken 
up without previous preparation. Business 
is brought forward, either by reports from 
official boards, or by memorials and peti- 
tions, or by resolutions handed in by dele- 
gates—all of which are usually sent away 
to committees, to be considered and re- 
ported back again to the body for final 
action. The first week is chiefly occupied 
with the appointment and organization of 
the committees, and in taking in and refer- 
ring the matters to be considered. Much 
of the hard work of the Conference is done 
in the committees, of which there are usu- 
ally ten or twelve, each charged with some 
department of Church work, and as many 
more, to which special duties are assigned. 
Most of these general committees are com- 
posed of one delegate from each of the 
ninety odd annual conferences, which 
makes them unmanageable and exceedingly 
ill adapted for the transaction of business, 
and necessitates a further distribution of 
the work to sub-committees. There is, how- 
ever, greater liberty of discussion in the 
committees than in the Conference, and in 
nota few cases the decisions reached in 
them are better considered and wiser than 
the later action of the Conference on the 
reports submitted to it. On the question 
of electing a colored bishop, after an un- 
usually full and able discussion of the sub- 
ject, the committee recommended such an 
election by a large majority; but the Con- 
ference voted equally strongly on the other 
side, so the committees charged with those 
subjects reported in favor of admitting lay 
delegates to the annual conferences, and 





of dividing the General Conference into 





two churches, of ministerial and lay dele- 
gutes respectively ; but the Conference non- 
concurred with both of them—with the 
latter by a vote of nearly twoto one. As 
a deliberative body, the General Conference 
is certainly not a success. So large a body 
of unpracticed disputants, however wise 
and well-disposed they may be, cannot do 
business together rapidly and in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In 1860 and in 1864 there 
were only a very few more than two hun- 
dred delegates, and in 1868 the number had 
not very considerably increased. In 1872, 
besides the natural growth of the body, it 
was also augmented by the admission of 
about a hundred and thirty laymen; and in 
1880 the aggregate was swelled to almost 
four hundred. Upon t&is undisciplined 
mass of deliberators was poured a corre- 
spondingly crude mass of highly import- 
ant but very inadequately prepared matter, 
all of which, enough to occupy any legis- 
lative body in the country for three times 
that period, must be digested and put 
into shape and finally disposed of in a 
single month. To economize time, all 
speeches were from the first limited to fif- 
teen minutes, which was an effectual 
denial of all proper and thorough discus- 
sion; and this was afterward cut down to 
five minutes, and last of all totwo. This 
amounted to simply a mockery of all at- 
tempts at deliberation; and yet, under this 
whip-and-spur arrangement, with a free 
use of calls for the ‘‘ previous question” 
or of motions to lay on the table, the last 
days of the session were passed and many 
of the most considerable decisions made. 


The building in which the General Con- 
ference sat (a theater) was about the worst 
possible for such a purpose. Designed only 
for exhibitions from the stage, the seats all 
look toward that point, and only from the 
stage could anything be heard to advan- 
tage. It is safe to say that not one-half that 
was uttered by the members at their seats 
was heard by their fellow-members, and 
oftentimes votes were taken on some of the 
most important questions while a large 
share of the members had no knowledge 
of what was going on. Such being the 
case, it often seemed to be best to vote in 
opposition to everything, in the hope of 
doing as little harm as possible; though it 
might happen that non-action would prove 
the most dangerous policy. 

And yet, among all its disadvantages, the 
Conference devoted itself to its work with 
zeal and industry, and really accomplished 
not a little good work; the members sub- 
mitting heroically to the discomforts of 
heat, and bad air, and dust, and narrow 
seats, and infelicitous arrangements gener- 
ally, all the time keeping up a remarkable 
degree of good temper. The debates, if 
such we may call the brief remarks and 
suggestions that the time allowed, were 
uniformly good-tempered, and scarcely a 
single instance of bitterness of manner or 
of improper personalities occurred during 
the session. The management of the pre- 
siding officers were, with only'a few excep- 
tions, able and highly satisfactory; and not 
the least so, in each case, when the newly- 
elected bishops tried their hands at the 
gavel for a single session. 

The outcome of the session, though 
more remarkable for what was not done 
than for what was actually accomplished, 
is farfrom unimportant. Its quietus was 
given—indirectly, indeed, but very effect- 
tively—to the question of ‘‘woman” and the 
ministry; the Book Concern was entirely 
discharged from providing for any future 
deficiencies of the Episcopal Fund, and 
also freed from some other extraneous lia- 
bilities; an amended and greatly improved 
code of judicial proceedings (not, however, 
without some grave faults) was adopted, 
in which liability to trial and convic- 
tion for heresies against ‘‘the Standards,” 
in addition to the ‘‘ Articles of Religion,” 
is recognized and conceded. Provisions 
were made for an Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, to be held in London, next 
year; and initiatory measures were adopted 
for celebrating the centennial of the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

in 1884. ° 

Among the things not done, most of 
which failed between the committees and 
the Conference, may be named: the limita- 
tion of the pastoral term to not more than 
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three years was not removed; the presiding 
eldership was not modified, but remains for 
future discussion and objurgation; the pro- 
posed change in the status of foreign mis- 
sionary conferences, rendering them par- 
tially autonomous and semi-independent, 
was not consummated. A bishop of Afri- 
can descent, to rank as the undistinguished 
peer of the regular bishops of the Church, 
was asked for and strongly supported; but 
not granted, although all through the South 
the color-line is clearly drawn and the 
whole Southern territory is covered twice 
over by conferences, distinctively, though 
not nominally, of white and colored mem- 
bers severally. 

The work of the Church for the next 
four years will be prosecuted along the old 
lines, and with its tried machinery essen- 
tially unchanged. In most particulars, no 
doubt, this is for the best, and the evils 
that may be felt for lack of needed action 
may probably be endured without very 
much of either disadvantage or discomfort. 
The great mission of the Church, which is 
chiefly in the hands of the pastors and the 
local churches, will very certainly be car- 
ried forward during these years with zeal 
and to success. It is, however, becoming 
very manifest that the enormous propor- 
tions to which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ‘has grown demand some adjust- 
ment of its methods of action, to adapt it 
to its changed conditions. The business 
of administering its affairs has become too 
wide and too much complicated with 
special and variable conditions to allow it 
to be effectually done by a single central 
body, sitting for a month once in four 
years. Some way should be found out by 
which the power now concentrated in the 
General Conference shall be more widely 
diffused, so that the whole Church shall 
be brought into closer contact with both its 
legislation and administration, which 
should be adapted, in different places and 
conditions, to local circumstances, and the 
changes perpetually occurring in various 
places, and to the manners and customs 
and modes of thought of the peoples and 
nationalities to which the mission of the 
Church is going forth. Imperial Rome 
destroyed itself by too much centralization, 
Papal Rome fell by a similar policy. Let 
Methodism profit by their example. 





WOMEN SUFFRAGE AND WOMEN’S 
MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 





BY LUCY 8TONE. 





THe most noticeable thing of Anni- 
versary Week was the large share women 
have had in these meetings. First was 
an exceedingly interesting anniversary of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Bureau, which reaches helping hands in all 
directions to needy women who try to help 
themselves. This organization stands 
directly between laboring women and dis" 
honest employers, and has saved hundreds 
of dollars for poor women that would else 
have been filched from them. And this is 
only one item of the good it does. 

Next came the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
meeting. The hall was packed—the aisles, 
the window-sills, the ante-room, and all 
along on the roof outside ; and just below the 
hall windows was a mass of people, whose 
faces werc seen eagerly looking in and list- 
ening—first, to a young Methodist clergy- 
man, Rev. J. W. Bashford, who earnestly 
urged admission of women to the ministry. 
He said it was ‘‘mean” to put them in 
every deadly breach on missionary fields, 
to depend upon them to raise money to 
keep the Church going, etc., ete., and then 
to deny them access to the other post of 
use and service. Mr. Bashford was very 
much cheered. 

Next came Mrs. Livermore, with her flood 
of eloquence, and the applause it brought. 
After her was Wendell Phillips, above all 
living men eloquent and persuasive. There 
was his comely face and all the old sweet 
tone to which in anti-slavery times abolition- 
ists were charmed listeners. It was all put 
at the service of these later reformers, and 
the crowd stood till late, intent to hear. 

Tho next day, at the School Suffrage 
mesiing, Abby W. May presided. Professor 
Pierce, of Harvard College, Col. T, W. 
Higginson, Mary F, Eastman, Mrs. Howe, 
Bre. Livermore, ood Wa. H. Channing, 





each in his and her own manner, made the 
occasion rich. This meeting, overcrowded, 
showed how the interest in this lately con- 
ceded right of women widens and depens, 
as time proves how much is involved in it. 

At the same hour the meeting for general 
suffrage continued. Here, too, again the hall 
was crowded. Rev. B. F. and Ada C. 
Bowles, just back from California, Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins, Mrs. BellaC. Barrows, H, 
B. Blackwell, Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. Danie] 8. Whit- 
ney, Jennie Collins, and others discussed 
the resolutions and spoke earnestly for the 
suffrage. 

Again in the evening the hal) »verflowed 
with those who came to hear Julia Ward 
Howe, James Freeman Clarke, Mary F. 
Eastman, and Rev. Albert Walkley, a 
young Unitarian clergyman, fresh from 
his studies, who thus early joins the suf- 
fragists. 

The solid sense, the arguments and 
illustrations which these speakers fur- 
nished had due effect, as was evident from 
the remarks of the audience, as they went 
out at the close of the meeting. One man 
said to another: ‘‘Women will get the 
right to vote. But who would have be- 
lieved, when we were young, that such a 
thing would ever have come about?” An- 
other, a young map, escorting a young lady, 
said to her: ‘‘ Women ought to take their 
own part in this matter.” ‘* Why don’t you 
take up for them yourself,” said the 
younglady. To which he replied: “I will, 
if you will.” The whole tone of remark 
was friendly. The fact that a Harvard 
student volunteered his assistance in seat- 
ing the audience on the last evening shows 
which way the tide sets for the suffragists. 
Then there was a meeting of women to 
form a union missionary society for the 
Unitarians, chiefly moved by Mrs. Martha 
P. Lowe, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. Shote 
Gannett Wells, and Mrs. H. H. Robinson. 

There was the Women’s Centenary 
meeting; the Maternal Association’s meet- 
ing; the annual meeting of the New En- 
gland Women’s Club, with reports, which 
show its scope and value. Thisclub closed 
its year with a reception cordially given to 
Wm. H. Channing. An able and active 
part was also taken by women in the anni- 
versary of the Free Religious Association. 

During the whole week the power and 
possibilities of women as helpers and as 
leaders was manifest on every hand, indi- 
cating that the time cannot be far away 
when the recognition of their equal rights 
will come. 

Boston, Mass. 





A HALF-HOUR IN PARIS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 





BY CHARLES WOOD. 





THroven the kindness of a friend in 
London, I met Mr. Gladstone, some months 
ago, at a dinner given there to Archbishop 
Trench, of Dublin. As he was prevented 
from replying to a question concerning one 
of the great religious movements of the 
present century, he was so good as to say 
that, if I would write him more fully of 
two or three points, he would give his 
opinion by letter. Much to my surprise, 
the next day after my note was sent, his 
complete and most satisfactory answer was 
received. I had not seen him from that 
time till I had the pleasure of meeting him 
here, a day or two ago; but he has one of 
those remarkable memories that never lose 
their hold either of names or faces. Some- 
thing of his immense popularity may be 
due to this; for very few men are entirely 
proof against the subtle flattery of being 
called by their own pames by a great man 
and remembered to a certain extent as old 
friends. 

When I told him, in answer to his ques- 
tion as to what I was doing in Paris, that 
I was attempting to get enough Italian to 
help me out in a southern tour, he said: 
‘‘I am always glad to hear of any one 
studying that language. It is too much 
neglected by our English-speaking people. 
It is one of the most fascinating of the 
European tongues, very easy at the outstart. 
One can easily get enough for traveling 
purposes; but to know it and use it scien- 
tifieally is the work of years, Jts literature 
js most rich, J have here,” he esd, “ one 





of the latest and probably the best editions 
of Dante. You might not care for so full 
& commentary on the text; but no one now 
can read Dante without notes, as many of 
his allusions are local and temporary. I 
have never made use of it,” he continued, 
when modern Greek was mentioned; ‘‘ for 
it is an exceedingly difficult language to 
speak, however thoroughly one may have 
studied Sophocles, Euripides, and Homer. 
I could not read,” he added, “a line of 
modern Greek without a great effort to 
give to each word its proper accentuation, 
the pronunciation of the modern is so en- 
tirely different from the ancient. My own 
studies,” he went on, in answer to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘have been continued, to a degree, 
all through my political life; but they have 
been largely confined to Homeric literature, 
to the neglect, 1 fear, of later important 
works.” 

Concerning religious liberty in Greece, 
which is now creating some discussion 
among the leading European powers, he 
said: ‘‘lam notin favor of free proselyt- 
ism among members of the Greek Church 
—though, of course, all restriction by law 
should be abolished; but it is a very serious 
thing to destroy the unity of a communion. 
The Greek Church is not beyond hope. The 
effort should he made for reform within 
it.” Icould not help being reminded by 
this of the energetic attempt, not long ago, 
to unite the English and Greek churches. 
Mr. Gladstone, I should judge from the 
tone of his remarks, would approve of it, 
and appears to take a much more favorable 
view of the purity of the Greek Church 
than Dean Stanley, who says that such a 
union is absolutely impracticable. ‘‘ With 
the Roman Church,” continued Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘the problem is a very different one. 
It is, perhaps, impossible for us to work in 
harmony with an ecclesiastical body which 
demands, as the first essential for member- 
ship in its communion, the surrender of 
intellectual freedom and the acceptance of 
such a philosophical and theological ab- 
surdity as the dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
ity. The Romish Church also locks up the 
Bible from laymen; which the Greek Church 
does not.” I had heard a statement, the 
day before, from a missionary stationed at 
Athens, that a law had just been 
forbidding the reading of the Bible, ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and a selection of Chry- 
sostom’s sermons; but I did not mention 
this to Mr. Gladstone, as I had no doc- 
uments with me to prove the point and 
knew that I should be hopelessly routed in 
any attempt at argument without such 
support. ‘‘ But,” he went on, ‘‘I am by 
no means confident of very great success 
in any attempt to transplant in this century 
the growth of the sixteenth in those lands 
which refused at that time to accept it. 
All our confessions were the product of the 
great reformatory movement which orig- 
inated in Germany, and are adapted spe- 
cially to the times and the phases of 
thought which then prevailed. What 
right have we to expect that, in a very dif- 
ferent age and under greatly changed con- 
ditions, the results of that movement can 
be grafted into a stock that has always 
vigorously resisted any such effort?” 

To the question if the excessive adapta- 
tion of old faiths to new conditions was so 
weakening the hold which Protestants 
once had on the Bible and creeds as to 
cause in England two currents, one setting 
toward Rome and the other toward entire 
skepticism, Mr. Gladstone answered: ‘‘ The 
movement toward Rome has lost all real 
force, I think. Converts are made, of course, 
every year; some of high rank, but none 
of high intellectual culture. Since Man- 
ning and Newman went over, no one of any 
great mental power has become a pervert. 
Regarding the other movement, it is im- 
possible to speak so positively. There isa 
good deal of skepticism in England; but I 
hope it is more an epidemic than a chronic 
disease.” To my expression of surprise at 
having found Herbert Spencer’s works 
much less known in England than in 
America he said: ‘‘ Mr. Spencer is a very 
brilliant writer gnd a man for whom per- 
sonally I have great respect; but I have a 
different feeling toward his agnostic argu. 
ments. What he says about the absolute 
unknowability of God seems to me only 
metaph } quibbling, All our know}. 
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should live together twenty years, we would 
know each other but imperfectly; yet such 
a knowledge of men is sufficient for guid- 
ance in our daily affairs, The finite cer- 
tainly can know God only in a very limited 
degree; and yet that knowledge is ample 
for love, obedience, worship. As to that 
phase of skepticism which has found its 
leaders in such famous students of natural 
science as Huxley and Tyndall, I feel no 
apprehensions whatever. There is even 
now, I think, a tendency on their part to- 
ward a modification of some of their most 
extreme statements. Al] this will right it 
self, [am sure, inthe end. A good many 
excrescences have fastened upon the 
Church, which must be rubbed off. The 
process will be an unpleasant one, no mat- 
ter by whom this is done; but the life of 
the Church will be fuller and healthier for 
it in the end.” 

When I said that in America we felta 
great debt to him for his defense of so 
many vital truths, he answered: ‘‘I should 
consider it one of the highest honors of 
my life if I have been able in any way to 
ease the labors of the Church. Better times 
are before us; but every man, I think, 
should do what he can to relieve the pres- 
ent strain.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps it 
is truce, as you suggest, that the words of a 
layman sometimes have more weight, be- 
cause they are quch, than those of a cleric. 
We naturally expect certain lines of argu- 
ment from the pulpit; but I should look 
with great sorrow upon any loss of influ- 
ence by the clergy. No Church can stand 
whose priests or ministers do not possess 
the highest respect of the people. I would 
be glad to see the very best men in En- 
gland taking orders. If there is any sign of 
dissolution in the Church of Rome, it is, 
perhaps, the inferiority of her priesthood. 
Her priests come largely from the lower 
classes and are usually men of very moder- 
ateability. Better workmen than these are 
needed to build in our times.” 


Fine Arts. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
SALON. 


Ill. 
BY SOPHIA A. WALKER. 


Tur “ Ltrangers” thought it unjust, before 
the opening of the Salon, that their pictures 
should be placed apart, their idea being that 
they send here in order to compare their work 
with that of the French. Now, one hears the 
complaint of the French that a too generous 
hospitality has been offered to foreigners, 
whose pictures, they think, better placed than 
their own of equal merit. This hospitality is 
ample, and we are grateful; but there is more 
room on the line in both departments than 
could possibly be occupied by the worthy pic- 
tures of the exhibition. The Americans have 
surely their share of the cymaise, A rich and 
glowing little canvas by Walter Gay, entitled 
“* Amateurs of Flowers’’ (an open-air study 
with figures in tbe costume of the last cen- 
tury, like his ‘‘Learned Pigeons,’ already 
mentioned) has strayed, no one knows how, 
among the French pictures, and there occu- 
pies one of those coveted truncated corners, 
Some honest little pictures of animals, by 
Wm. Baird, of Chicago, and a ‘‘ View of Mt. 
Whitney,’”’ by Bierstadt, should have been 
mentioned in the first letter. 

Let us group the other “‘foreigners’’ by 
nationalities, for purposes of study, although 
upon the same wall one may see pictures from 
many countries. 

Pngland.—Alma Tadema sends the ‘ Sea- 
sons,’”’ already exhibited in London. These 
little pictures are decorative arrangements of 
Greek figures, and, as usual, marvels of erudi- 
tion, as well as of technical skill. “ Spring.””— 
A young girl pensively regards an opening 
flower, while her companions in the back- 
ground cull the pink blossoms upon a rising 
bill-side. ‘‘Summer.’’—A sleepy atmosphere. 
One can almost feel the heat. One woman 
site half-submerged in the bath, covered with 
floating rose-leaves, and lazily waves au 
ostrich feather; while another sits upon a 
stone bench, leaning a dozing head against 
the mosaic wall. ‘‘Autumn.’’—A dancing 
Bacchante, with leopard skin, pouring e libs- 
tion upon thesacred fire. ‘‘ Winter.”’—A group 
of Greek women, crouching over a brazier in 
anopenporch. One sees the snow putside and 
their palliums are drawn over the head, In thie 
Jatter there is ab original disposition of one of 


the three figures, [his cutin two by the frame, 
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and, strange to say, the effect is not unpleas- 
ing. Alma Tadema is so much respected here 
thatthe critics do not take him foran English- 
man, but for a dweller in Holland, where he 
was born. 

But in Mr. Watts, R. A., we have an un- 
adulterated Englishman. His ‘‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice ” shows great ignorance of drawing 
and painting. There remains a good concep- 
tion of his subject and the one virtue of En- 
glish figure painters, sentiment, which in 
their country covers a multitude of sins. 
Since any one educated in the French School 
is incapable of appreciating that quality when 
accompanied by ghastly and unnatural color 
and veins and muscles so queerly disposed, 
Tus INDEPENDENT may prefer the opinion of 
the critic of the London Daily News to that of 
ites own correspondent. In speaking of Mr. 
Watte’s contribution to the Grosvenor, that 
critic says that his ‘‘ Psyche’ and ‘“‘ Daphne” 
are not like the ‘‘ Psathates ’ and the “ Isto- 
phane” of Sir Frederic Leighton, nor the 
triste and meditative maidens of Burne-Jones. 
** Still less bave Mr. Watts’s transcripts of 
female form anything in common with the 
shapely, robust, and clear-limbed heroines of 
Mr. Puynter, who look as if they had been 
selected with the very greatest care from a 
carefully-picked troupe of Spartan virgine, 
accustomed from their youth up to the prac- 
tice of the most graceful yet the most invig- 
orating exercises; euch exercises being per- 
formed in the costume familiarly known in 
Spanish asen cuerpo. Mr. Watts, as a paivter 
of the nude, is an idealist of the most un- 
fleshly or supersensuous kind. . . . The 
exceeding beauteousness of the ‘‘ Dapbne”’ 
and the “‘ Peyche,”’ glowing in line, learned in 
pose, harmonious in chiaroscuro.”’ 2 fh 

Your correspondent would bighly recom- 
mend, in passing, this receipt for making an 
English art critic: One cup of adjectives, sup- 
plied by Ruskin and Swinburne; one cup of 
nouns, such as “‘line’’ and * pose.”” Draw by 
lot a noun and an adjective and mate them. 
Add to these fortuitous combinations one 
Spanish, one Italian, one French, and four 
Greek words, and stir briskly. This receipt is 
warranted to excite the public appetite for 
bad pictures. 

Ireland.—-Mr. Willsa—author of the well- 


known dramas “ Olivia,’’ ‘‘ Jane Shore,” and 
‘Charles l’’—sends an {nteresting decorative 
composition, not quite so ‘‘unfleshly’’ and 


**supersensuous,”’ called ‘‘Ophelia and La- 
ertes.”’ 

Mr. Bartlett, a good interior of Julian’s 
studio. 

Haly.—Pasini.—He is a master in composi- 
tion, color, and drawing, and his little canvas, 
representing ‘‘Circassian Horsemen” awaiting 
their commandant, under the arches of a noble 
Byzantine building, whose many-colored arab- 
esques glow in full light, is not the least of 
his good works. 

Palizzi.—A very pretty‘picture of a “ Little 
Goat-Girl.”” The goats are browsing quite 
naturally at a tangle of vines in the fore- 
ground, while the little girl seems quite super- 
naturally posed upon one of the briars, when 
she is only meant to be higher up the hill. 
A rosary and a wand in either hand add to the 
supernatural effect. 

Joris.—A Fortuny-like little picture, called 
‘The Antiquary of Grenada.” 

Boldini.—A true Parisiau, born in Italy. His 
equestrian portrait fulfills all the requirements 
of a picture, and isafine study of openair, 
charming in tone and delicate fn execution. 

De Nittis did not send to the Sulon, prefer- 
ring « lone exhibition at the ‘‘Art.”’ 

Spain.—Casanova.—*‘ The Hero of the Féte” 
is a friar,who is the central figure in a worldly 
party of the last century. He laughs aud 
holds up bis coarse robe daiutily, in imitation 
of his lovely partner in the dance. Here is 
another picture aknost as like Fortuny as 
Fortuny himself. That painter has founded 
quite a school in Italy and Spain. 

Jiminez.—‘* Ante-chamber of a Minister.” 
Many little Fortuny-like figures, who await 
their turn for audience. . 

Jiminez-Aranda.——‘‘ Bibliomaniacs at Se- 
ville.”” A picture of the same school. 

Austria.—The greatest picture (judged by 
superficies) is that of Matejko. In the Salle 
d’Honneur, as one enters the Salon, all eyes 
are riveted upon a wild mixture of legs and 
arms, and banners and armor, rare heads, 
and endless quantities of other members. 
Above, in the clouds, ts a little yellow man, 
with a big-spoked halo, which generously 
takes in most of the body. A big man in red 
can also be distinguished, riding in the midst 
of the host. There were 180,000 people in 
that battle, and the artist has represented 
portions of 179,000, at least. 

The credit of Austria is, however, main- 
tulned by de Thoren, a delightful painter of 
scuttle, and Hynais, who has a charming little 
tull-length portrait of a lady in brown against 
» tapestry in greens. 

Hungary.—Munkacsy very wisely sent his 
p-cture of “Two Families” (s human family 





regarding a canine) to the Royal Academy. In 
fact, as he said to us, it is not serious enough 
for the Salon. It would have added nothing 
to his fame as a colorist (for we all know he 
is unrivaled) and the drawing would have 
been cruelly criticised. That picture is just a 
lovely ‘‘ pot-boiler,”’ for which he will receive 
some $15,000. Three of his pupils represent 
Lim worthily. 

Brozik, himself a master, sends a por- 
trait of a Chinese general—a European, in Eu- 
ropean dress ; but over his shoulder is thrown 
a mantle of ‘‘ Imperial’ yellow, that would 
make a canary bird envious. 

Bruck-Lajos.—‘‘Too Hot!” shows us a 
young girl feeding the child upon her knee 
and blowing upon the steaming contents of a 
spoon. The two heads, which touch, are very 
expressive—one of motherliness, the second 
of anticipation. 

Saxrony.—Uhde.—This artist resembles Mun- 
kacsy more nearly than either of the preceding. 
He succeeds admirably in obtaining the mouse- 
colored and yellow-tinged grays, which, op- 
posed to primary tints, are so a specialty of 
his master. ‘‘ The Singer,’’ mounted on a 
table, makes everybody laugh. The fiddler, 
seated upon a balf-barrel, cushioned by a 
bunch of straw, has one eye covered witha 
patch. The composition reminds one of 
Tenlers, only those pot-house faces are here 
fitted to Watteau hats with long feathers. 

Denmark. — Kroyer.— ‘‘Sardine Establish- 
ment at Concarneau.”’ This is a knowing pic- 
ture. Tothe left,a long file of women, de- 
eapitating the little fishes, runs straight back 
into the picture. To the right, great tanks, 
and people in the passage with buckets. Away 
at the end of this building, long, like a rope- 
walk, a door opens against the sky. The sun- 
light, which must come from skylights, groups 
the figures in alternate light and shade. Those 
in the foreground are in shade. Think of the 
difficulties ! 

Russia.—Piotrowsky.—‘‘ Russian Sentinel in 
the Fog."” Charming grays. 

Swedomsky.—Another episode of the French 
Revolution. The ‘* Victims of History” are a 
noble mother and child, who entreat at the 
door of a prison where lies some loved one. 
The Republican soldiers smoke, unmoved by 
the aspect of misery in silks and satins. 

Finland.—Edelfelt.—A scene from his na- 
tive country. A little coffin is borne across an 
icy arm of the sea. In the boat are all the 
family. Their honest peasant faces are de- 
tached against the blue-gray of the water. 
There is quiet grief, but no display of emotion. 

Holland.—Bisschopp sends a picture of sim- 
ilar feeling—a white-walled room, set with 
white and blue tiles; a gaudy-painted, empty 
cradle; a mother bowed in tears ; a young girl, 
with her hands behind her, who sympatbizes 
but does vot understand. 

Artz.—Little orphans exhibiting their sew- 
iug to the matron. 

Belgium.—Van Beers.—‘‘Charlies V, as a 
Child,” and a very perfect rendering of a park 
at set of sun, in which, by a decapitated 
statue, a young lady, all in pink, awaits the 
hour of her rendezvous, while her coach re- 
maius in the distance. 

Norway.—Smith-Hald.—Like most of those 
from the North, he sends a scene from home. 
Why are not the Americans as patriotic ? This 
is one of the remarkable pictures of the exhi- 
bition. ‘‘A Small Steamer Station,” at the 
foot of a rocky bill, covered with the quick- 
sprung verdure of a Northern summer. Near 
us, on the bill, stand a peasant, leaning on her 
rake; anda little chap, who forgets his slice 
of bread in looking down upon the wharf, 
with its miniature people, and the little boat 
rapidly approaching. Across the water rise 
snow-capped mountains. Summer and tour- 
ist’s pleasure against winter and peasant’s 
labor. The contrasts are well sustained and 
the picture is full of variety and energy. 

Sweden.—Salmson, who received a medal and 
was decorated last year, bas taken another 
step forward in his ‘“‘ Poppy-Beaters in Pi- 
ceardy.”’ This is particularly original. Peasant 
women, on an open fleld, at dusk, are piling in 
the midst dead, brown fagots. Their gray- 
white caps, detached so perfectly against the 
white-gray sky, are not the least of the diffi- 
culties which Salmson has frankly met and 
worthily overcome. A little fellow, flat on the 
ground, to blow the few embers into flame, is 
very well drawn. 

Wahlberg.—A desolate, marshy island of his 
country, in the falling dews of evening. 

Switzerland,—V uillermet,—Portrait of an old 
man ina fur-trimmed coat. He is drawn and 
painted with the minutiz# and accuracy—yes— 
of Holbein. 

Prussia.—Leiberman has a method and « 
choice of subjects all his own. One picture 
represents a school of little poor children, 
who are telling secrets, showing a Jack-in-the- 
box, ete. A lot of little flaxen polls, as charm- 
ing as Nature. 

Tax Section oF THE Ex=mpts is surely the 
most interesting of the Salon. Like the others, 
it is full of mediocre work, since any one 
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who has received a recompense, were it but 
an honorable mention (which is scarcely more 
than a good mark given to an industrious 
pupil), can send to perpetuity his two pictures 
ayeartothe Salon; and the jury cannot say 
may, if he has become idiotic and paralyzed 
and blind. But here lies the great battle- 
ground. Here isthe work of young and vig- 
orous men, who are in the agony of strife to 
passin a year ortwo among the Hors Con- 
cours. 
, Courtois sends a great canvas, especially 
recommended to those who need a dining room 
picture. ‘‘Dante and Virgil in the Inferno; 
circle of traitors to their country.”’ Here is 
the text illtstrated: “(1 saw further on two 
unfortunates fixed in one same crevasse, in 
such a manner that the head of the first sur- 
mounted and covered the head of the second ; 
but he who was above bad become enraged 
against the other, and devoured his skull 
and face as a famished man devours bread.” 
Against the iridescent hues of ice, ice every- 
where, loom two grand, solitary figures : Virgil, 
calm and white, crowned with golden laurel, 
and Dante, all in red. All around them 
crevasses open, and horrible heads protrude; 
those spoken of in the text, one whose frozen 
tears cover his cheeks, etc. The picture is 
beautiful from an artistic standpoint, and 
the study of ice effects very faithful 

A different picture is that of Ulisse Butin, 
who illustrates a pious custom of fishermen. 
When iu peril on the deep, they vow a min- 
iature ship, to be hung in the parish church, if 
their prayer is heard and they are returned 
safe home. In the picture the little church, 
with its cemetery, overluoks the sea and the 
hamlet. The saved man brings his baby on 
his breast, and beside him is the oldest boy, 
with a bouquet of flowers. Before them walks 
the oldest girl, carrying the consecrated toy; 
and the old people, bearing tapers, are already 
at the church-step. Behind come all the fam- 
ily connection. Butin was the friend of 
Regnault, who admired his talent fifteen 
yearsago. He is just becoming known, which 
illustrates the tardy recognition accorded to 
marine and landscape painters. 

Dagnau-Bonveret’s picture is called the 
**Wounded Child.’”” They have carried him 
home, and surround him while a young physi- 
cian bandages hishand. It is asad picture, 
for one sees how very poor the people are, and 
its seems to be the oldest boy who is injured. 
The heads are wonderfully expressive. The 
artist carries out details as far as is desirable, 
yet paints in a very broad manner. 

Dautan.—His ‘* Sculptor’s Studio” is one of 
the most complete pictures of the Salon. Itis 
a marvel of accurate seeing, of delicacy, and of 
tone. This painting is as precise and perfect 
asthe most renowned canvasof Alma Tadema. 
He, too, has painted a studio, which was a 
learned and curious reproduction of antiquity. 
The young painter is essentially a modern, and 
renders con amore the life of his epoch. Asan 
artist, he is healthy, strong, and delicate at 


once. 

Lerolle is a poet in painting. A large 
canvas, which he calls, modestly, ‘‘In the 
Country,’’ shows only oue figure keeping 
sheep, in a landscape full of light. Behold how 
the subject is nothing, when with so little bas 
been attained the highest art. 

Le Blant.—Another episode of 93. The 
king’s peasants, armed with scythes, pistols, 
and any implement at command, attack a 
solid square of infantry. What a contrast to 
the battle of Matejko! Upon a small canvas 
Le Blant has indicated much more compre- 
hensively a decisive battle. The Bretons 
creeping along the foreground and the 
wreaths of smoke curling over the distant 
battalion have the best effect. 

Remain to be noted: Haquette, whose fishes 
are superb; Delanoy, whose “still-life,” 
which he calls ‘‘Chardin’s. Cellar,” is “‘ great 
and good’’; some ‘‘impressions’’ by Mauet ; 
a ‘‘ Gulliver in the Country of the Giants,” by 
Adan, who has, unhappily, missed the true 
proportions, and makes us see, rather, a com- 
pany of Turks, in gorgeous silks, watching a 
toy boat manceuvered by a mannikin; a 
landscape called ‘‘A September Evening,” by 
Pontelin; and five ‘‘Charlotte Cordays,” by 
three separate individuals. 

Tae Non-Exempts—that is to say, the vul- 
gar herd—the old, who have not succeeded 
and are weary and envious,and the young, 
who throw themselves whole-souled into their 
opening career. Itis a genuine pleasure to 
find among the mass some man of talent and 
to predict for him a future. Gambling or 
searching for diamonds could not be half so 
exciting. 

Renouf.—His study last year of an old man 
mending an old boat was bought by the state 
and exiled to Algeria. His picture this year 
shows great progress. He saw once on an 
island of the Brittany coast a woman in seedy 
mourning, who had come, with her little boy, 
to pray and kneel upon ¢ memorial stone of 
the mossy graveyard. Before them and 
ground, the green and esten stones; behind 





them, the gray wall of the yard; and over it 
he saw a low-tide sea lashing the outmost 
rocks, and catching in quiet pools in the sand 
the reflected radiance of an evening sky after 
astorm. That sad and moving note from the 
border of the sea he strove to render, and he 
succeeded as no one has before. The tide is 
low ; there has been a storm; the widow is 
alone, her lashes wet with tears. The tide 
will rise ; the sky is glowing ; the boy in filial 
obedience kneels still on the stone, but his 
thoughts are not with the past. And the 
expression of the sentiment does not seem to 
have been at all impaired by being uttered in 
true color and nataral forms. 

Bompard. —‘‘ Repose of the Model.” A 
great exhibition of skill in his trade. There 
are parts of the model, who regardsa sketch 
on the easel, which are worthy of Humer, and 
parts of the etill life worthy of Vollon. 

Desbontius.—Portraits of Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson, his wife and eon, arranged as a 
tryptich. Itis in very bad taste, and a rela- 
tive of Madame H. Loyson assures us that she 
is very badly caricatured. We think the 
whole thing a farce. The Figaro asks if the 
picture is intended for M. Loyson’s private 
church—a Holy Family, new model, patent ap- 
plied for. 

Mme. Cazin.—-‘‘ Asses in Liberty,” all in 
gray. Very pretty. 

Salzado, with his ‘‘Tribunal of Three 
Judges,’’ and Crochepierre, in a portrait of an 
old woman, al] in black, seem to take us back 
to the time of Holbein. 

Mme. Salles-Wagner.—An excellent study 
of a young girl as ‘‘Echo.”’ There is not a 
more pleasing study from the nude than this 
in the whole Salon. 

Cain, son of the sculptor.—His ‘‘ Bust of 
Marat on a pillar of the Central Market”’ is in 
teresting. A number of silken dandies of the 
epoch Louis XVI Jevel supercilious eye-glasses 
at the bust, not yet observing the indignant 
market-people who are gathering in their rear, 
armed with clubs. 

Louise Abema.—Two portraits. 

Hareux.—A field of cabbages by moonlight. 
The peasants come to water them, with lan- 
terns, the farmhouse inthe distance. Not at 
all unpoetic—a field of cabbages by moon- 
light. 

Matifas.—Landscape. Light strikes between 
the fast-rising clouds upon the gray cliffs of a 
quarry, crowned with autumn herbage. At the 
base, a green prairie. In the shadow of the 
clouds, a flock hurries toward shelter. A 
pleasing composition, vigorously painted. 

Bazan.—A landscape, remarkably rich in 


color. 
Sarah Bernhardt /—And she is not only on 


the cymaise, but has acorner! But, if she 
had not been so placed, she would have done 
something more dreadful than to resign at the 
Frangais. Her cheerful subject is ‘ Young 
Girl and Death.’’ Death steals into her dream 
avd whispers low: ‘‘Come! Love is epheme- 
ral; I am immortal.’’ The young girl is some 
nine heads high. Her blonde hair is crowned 
by a black flat, tipped sideways, and trimmed 
with an écru feather. (Let us be exact on an 
occasion like this.) She wears a purple silk 
robe, and one écru glove comes nearly to the 
elbow ; the other has fallen tothe floor. She 
holds purple (daffodils?) in her arms, and a 
black lace stands up several inches above her 
shoulders, so as to unite them with the hat 
against the pink background. Perhaps that 
mysterious lace isa fan which Death kindly 
holds for the purpose, as he leans over her 
shoulders to proffer his invitation. She might 
as well accept the skeleton’s invitation, for 
both arms appear in a state of decomposition, 
and she will surely fallif she maintains that 
position, upon that glassy floor;, but she 
needn’t accept, unless she wants to, for she is 
much taller than te is. Some of Stevens’s 
touches, notably upon the gloves and the 
white drapery of Death, go far toward redeem- 
ing this wretched freak. 

Dawant.—‘* The Emperor Henry IV of Ger- 
many as a penitent before Gregory VII.” He 
is a follower of Laurens, his master. Like 
him, he chooses his subjects from the history of 
France in the Middle Ages. He expresses 
them with great breadth, a severe repression 
of details, and a predominance of grays op- 
posed to ecarlets. 

Will THe INDEPENDENT kindly excuse if 
some mistakes bave been made in the selec- 
tion of pictures to be criticised from the be- 
wildering mass of 3,957? There are supple- 
mentary rooms, filled with drawings, water- 
colors, and engravings. When one wants to 
see water-colors, it is better to go to the 
‘‘Water-Color Society.”” The etchings are 
very interesting. The revival of etching in 
the last ten years has taken such dimensions 
as to seriously threaten all other branches of 
engraving with forgettulness, in their turn. 
In a last letter, written after the distribution 
of the medals, we will try to give an idea of 
the Sculpture, which divides the great court 
with glowing masses of flowers, 

Panm, Fearon, May Sth, 1600, 
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Sanitary 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association, recently held in New York 
City, was, in some respects, the most notable 
among the thirty-one it hasheld. Some 800 
doctors were in attendance as delegates, be- 
sides the numbers that attended as spectators. 
The body continued in session four days, 
holding general meetings in the mornings, 
and for three of the days meetings of various 
sections in the afternoons. Physicians have 
not the time for prolonged stay away from 
their homes, and their modes of business might 
well be imitated by some of our tedious assem- 
blies. The numbers of important papers read 
and the discussions which took place are but 
the evidence of the stirring activity that pre- 
vails in every department of the medical 
profession. Any one passing from one to the 
other of the seven sections and reading the 
programme of each, or listening to the scien- 
tific and practical views of those from various 
parts of the country, could not but be im 
pressed with the earnest zeal that obtains 
among the physicians. We shall speak only 
of that which related to state medicine and 
public hygiene. ' 

AsinGreat Britain and on the Continent, this 
includes the departments of medical jurispru- 
dence and the public care of mental diseases, 
While it does not attract so large an attend- 
ance as the section on surgery, its constant 
growth evidences the increasing interest. 
Expert medical questions are now constantly 
before the courts. The field of medica) juris- 
prudence is fast becoming one of the most 
prolific and inviting for accurate research. 
The psychological relations of punishment for 
crime come under notice in connection with 
the presentation of the question whether 
hanging as the penalty of murder should not 
now be superseded by the electric death, or 
some less hideous form of ending life than the 
scuffold and therope. The grave questions 
as to the management of the insane and as to 
the relations both of medical men and of the 
public to insane asylums was well presented. 
Dr. Hibbard, of Indiana, in his general ad- 
dress as chairman of the section, forcibly 
commented upon the demands now press- 
ing for a restudy of state relation to the 
insane. On the general subject of hygiene 
he showed, by a numerical exhibit, how 
the literature of the last year exceeded 
that of many previous years, and thus 
measured the activity of society and of the 
profession in matters relating to the publie 
care of health and the prevention of disease. 
Sanitary science and sanitary art are no longer 
presented as collateral subjects, to be pat- 
ronized; but are admitted to full standing for 
the highest study and thought of the profes- 
sion. 

The National Board of Health came in for 
a large share of discussion. It entered upon 
an untried field at a time when an actual 
epidemic gave rise to some conflict of author- 
ity in the Southern States. The question of 
its relation to local quarantine revived some 
of the principles under which states are tena- 
cious of their rights, It had been claimed by 
a few that the National Board should have 
its membership made up from the state 
boards, An effort was made to secure from 
the section on hygiene and from the Associa- 
tion the endorsement of a plan to reconstruct 
this Board. After full and free discussion 
however, it appeared that the spirit of the 
Association was to endorse the present Board, 
as having done all that could have been ex- 
pected of it. The great interests involved in 
proper sanitary administration were set forth 
in the discussion of the question. It would 
be almost invidious to single out a few from 
the various papers read, all of which had 
merit. Dr. A. W. Bell’s paper relating to 
sewers and bad eanitary engineering was very 
timely and from one well fitted to speak on 
this subject. The paper of Dr. Carroll on the 
‘‘Individual Factor”’’ in contagions drew at- 
tention to the individual as well as to outer 
influences and surroundings. We have yet 
much to learn as to the determining laws of 
personal susceptibility. Dr. Angell presented 
the value of baths and their bearing on the 
welfare of the population. Various other 
topics were under discussion, all of which 
contributed to show how broad and fertile is 
the field included within the domain of state 
medicine. The effort that is being made to 
give the subject prominence in the teachings 
of our medical colleges will, we hope, be 
crowned with success. Altogether, we think 
not only the physicians, but their great con, 
stituency, the public, are to be congratulated 
upon the record made in this great gathering. 
It showed how earnest and able is the indus- 
trial scientific devotion of the profession; 
how it tekes hold not only on questions of 


Weetment, but of proveption; how tm low, tp 





education, in social bearings the medical man 
is and is destined to be far more than a pre- 
ecriber for the sick and a counselor for the 
ailing. His is a study of physics; of Nature 
im its noblest handiwork. He is not called 
physicist, only because he is called by the 
more generic name physician, without much 
time left for talk about sects, or ethics. The 
doctors are steadily at work on the great 
principles that underlie the safe conduct of 
the races, through human life. They are busy 
with the study of adaptation, as where there 
has been departure from the norm, with the 
adjustment of compensations. 

Physic is being studied as phusis as never 
before. Consequently, never before did 
a buman life stand so good a chance in the 
hands of a good doctor. Never before have 
the public been so much in sympathy with 
the profession, because, besides the valuable 
and yet s ti y motive of a 
trade, they have added to their calling a grand 
and concerted effort to prevent and limit dis- 
ease, as well as to treat it. 


Biblical Research, 


A VALUABLE paper has been read before the 
Society of Biblical Archwology upon the so- 
called Tomb of 8t. Luke at Ephesus, by Prof. 
Weber. It embodies the results of a careful 
survey and examination of the monument 
made by himself. He began by saying that 
no tradition is attached to it, the name by 
which it is known having been given to it by 
{ts discoverer, Mr. Wood, in 1865. Accurate 
measurements show that the building had 
originally been circular, as supposed by Mr. 
Simpson, with an interior passage concentric 
with the outer wall, from which a number of 
cells radiated outward. Upon clearing away 
the rubbish that blocked up the passage, a 
second small cell was found on the west side, 
at right angles to the first, as well as traces of 
a third small cell on the south side. When 
the building was complete, therefore, it must 
have possessed four cells, built out from the 
passage and nearly facing the four cardinal 
points. On the north side are the remains of 
a flight of steps, leading up to a platform 
between a central column and sixteen sur- 
rounding ones. The monument is a Greek 
one, probably built in the first,century: but a 
portion of it was subsequently converted into 
a Christian chapel. This portion lies on the 
east side, where the small cell running out 
from the passage has been cut away, to make 
room for it. The chapel cannot be earlier 
than the fourth century. On the marble door- 
jamb are two carvings, representing a cross 
and a bul), the latter of which was imagined 
by Mr. Wood to be the symbol of 8&t. Luke, 
and, consequently, to mark his tomb. It is, 
however, the bull commonly known as the 
“Carian Bull,’’ and, like the panels of the 
jamb, formed part of the original ornamenta- 
tion of the building. The attribution of the 
four cherubic signs to the evangelists was of 
comparatively late date, and the signs them- 
selves do not appear generally in use in art 
until the fifth century. The cross was, no 
doubt, added when the building was turned 
into a Christian chapel, as is always the case 
elsewhere wherever a pagan monument has 
been converted to Christian uses. Mr. Falke- 
ner, who noticed the monument as far back 
as 1862, shows that the building was,in the 
first instance, intended as a family burial. 
place. 











....The new volume of the “‘ Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology ’’ con- 
tains a paper, by Prof. Wright, on an inscrip- 
tion upon ea sepulcbral monument recently 
discovered at Palmyra. The inscription is in 
three lines, as follows: ‘“‘ Yarkhibdlé, the son 
of Rab’el-shalme. Alas!” The name of the 
defunct is derived from that of the lunar deity 
Yarkhibol, while his father’s name is parallel 
to that of Tab’el in Is. vii, 6. It has long been 
conjectured that the vassal-prince, whom 
Rezin and Pekah wished to place on the throne 
of Judah, was a Syrian, and the name of 
Tab’el (“‘ good is God ’’) has been compared 
with that of Tab-rimmon, of Damascus. An- 
other sepulchral monument from Palmyra, 
representing the full-length figures of two 
ebildren, with a double {nscription, has re- 
cently been edited by Prof. Chwolson. The 
lower inscription reads: ‘‘(1) In the month of 
Kanun (Marchesvan), in the year 426 (i. ¢., A. 
D. 115). These are the two statues (2) of 
*Olaisha and Be’el-taga, the children of Bun- 
ne, the son of Shabbat, the son of Bel-shur, 
the son of Khairan. Alas !’’ The upper one is: 
“Alas! Be’el-tage and ’Olaisha, the children 
of Bunne, the son of Shabbai.’’ 


...-Mr. Greville Chester, who has been ex- 
ploring the eastern seacoast of Northern 
Egypt, which formed the northern edge of the 
ancient Sirbonian Lake, will publish the result 
of his researches in the fortheoming “Stete- 
mont’ of the Palegting Exploration Fund, 





He says that the map and geography of 
Brugeeh Bey, in his famous monograph on the 
locality of the Exodus, are hopelessly wrong. 
The German schular never took the trouble to 
examine for himself the locality about which 
he wrote. Moreover, the Sirbonian Lake being a 
salt-water one (though Brugsch Bey so describes 
it) it could not have been the ydm ’siph, or 
“sea of papyrus,” of the Hebrew narrative, any 
more than the Gulf of Suez. The route of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, therefore, still re- 
mains uncertain; and it becor y to 
search for the sea which they crossed among 
the reedy lakes of the Isthmus of Suez. It 
may be added that Mr. Chester has discovered 
the site of Migdol, where an ancient Egyptian 
fortification and tower of sun-dried brick still 
exist, similar to the moated fortification of 
Thothmes III opposite Dakkeh, in Nubia. 


.---Some more inscribed fragments from 
Carchemish have arrived at the British Mu- 
seum. The inscriptions, as usual, are in the 
still undeciphered Hittite characters. 











Science. 


It isacommon argument that where vari- 
eties appear in Nature they are not constant ; 
that is to say, they soon revert—either in their 
own individual cases or in their progeny— 
to the form from which they sprung. This 
has been one objection to Mr. Darwin's views 
in the ‘‘ Origin of Species.”” In that he shows 
that among pigeons, dogs, and sv forth are 
variations so great from the originals that no 
one can deny that, if they were found in 
Nature, they would be regarded as distinct 
species. To this it has been objected that 
they have been selected by the hand of man, 
and that, with the hand of man withdrawn, 
they rapidly revert to the origins] stock. But 
this is not botanical experience. It is well 
known that the varieties of the florists do 
perpetuate themselves from seed as readily 
as acknowledged species; andit is known that 
variations of the most striking character are 
continually found in Nature, and that they do 
not perpetuate themselves is chiefly from the 
power of numbers against them. Inthestrug- 
gle for life, not one plant in a hundred of any 
normal form lives from the seed to a repro- 
ductive state; and thus a single variation may 
be said to have ninety-nine chances to a hun- 
dred egainst its ability to perpetuate itself, 
But occasionally they do establish themselves; 
and when once a few dozen individuals get a 
chance to work together, they soon make for 
themselves a character among the surround- 
ings. This is well illustrated in the variety of 
the ox-eye daisy, known as the Tubulifiorum. 
It is no uncommon thing for the collector to 
find a plant in which the usual white strap- 
shaped petals become tubular, like those of 
the disk; but no instance has hitherto been 
known of these individuals propagating and 
extending themselves. But the “‘ Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club ’’ announces tifat at 
Poughkeepsie, where a plant was detected in 
1867, it is now in great abundance in the 
locality where it was first found, although it 
has not yet spread for any great distance. 
With the well-known ability of these new 
forms to reproduce themselves from seed, 
there remains nothing but the ability to hold 
their own and spread to give Mr. Darwin’s 
views all the force he could ask for them. 


..--Miss Mary C. Mustfeldt, a noted ento- 
mologist and botanist, of 8t. Louis, has recently 
called attention to the periodical disappearance 
of plants. There isa popular notion in the part 
ofthe country where she resides that some Sab- 
batias appear only once in seven years. Without 
being able to test the septennial idea, she has 
proved that there are certainly years of great 
abundance of flowers, and years when not a 
solitary flower is to be found. The impres- 
sion widely prevails among botanists that 
there are these periodic disappearances among 
certain things, and attempts have been made 


to account therefor. The most acceptable 
reason seems to be that, while some plauts are 
not particular as to the exact d of heat 
or moisture at which the seeds will sprout or 
the plants throw up flower-stems, others re- 
quire certain precise conditions—neither more 
nor less; that when the combination of these 
precise circumstances does not occur at a cer- 
tain period of the season, the seed or plant 
remains t until a future season. 





....Jn the “ Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences” of Philadelphia, just 
issued, note is made of the peculiar fecundity 
of some species of plants against the partial 
barrenness of some others. This is often ob- 
served in individuals of some species, but has 
not beem so pointedly remarked of whole 
species. Among epple trees, for instance, 


” others as annually productive. 
Sometimes whole orders of plants produce 
large numbers of infertile flowers. these 

jadaces was noted. As instances of 





Personatitics, 


James ABRAHAM GARFIELD, the Republican 
nominee for President, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of American citizen- 
ship. Born of poor parents, on the 19th of 
November, 1831, in the township of Orange, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, with none of the 
connections, social or pecuniary, with which 
to facilitate him in life, his early career was 
characterized by many hardships and heart- 
burnings. But he was industrious, ambitious, 
and studious; and, in order toacquire the means 
of getting an education, worked successively 
at the carpenter’s bench, on the farm, and, 
finally, on the Ohio Canal, the means thus 
acquired enabling him to attend an academy, 
preparatory to entering the junior class in 
Williams College, which he did in his twenty- 
third year. He graduated from that institu- 
tion in 1856, and subsequently connected him- 
self with Hiram College, in Portage County, 
Ohio, as instructor of the ancient languages, 
and afterward became its president. While 
still acting as president of the College, 
he was elected, in 1850, tothe state senate, 
At the breaking out of the war, in 
1861, he became colonel of the Forty-second 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, an infantry 
regiment, many of the soldiersin which had 
been his former students. For his conspicu- 
ous military service atthe Battle of Chick- 
amauga he was promoted to a major-general- 
ship, and while still in the field his constitu- 
ents, without consulting him, placed him in 
nomination to succeed Joshua R, Giddings in 
the National House of Representatives. He 
was duly elected, and took his seat in 1863, 
where he has remained ever since. He was 
elected to the United States Senate by the 
last legislature of Ohio, to succeed the Hon. 
A. G. Thurman, Democrat, whose term of 
office expires on the 4th of March, 1881. 


.-. Chester A. Arthur, the Republican cam- 
didate for Vice-President of the United States, 
was born in May, 1831, so that he is afew 
months older than General Garfield. His 
father, the Rev. Wm Arthur, emigrated to this 
country from the North of Ireland when a 
very young man, and became at first a teacher 
in an academy at Bennington, Vermont. Sub- 
sequently he studied law, but finally turned 
his attention to theology and became a minis- 
ter of the Baptist denomination. He was 
pastor of various churches in this vicinity, his 
last charge being at the State-Street Baptist 
Church in Albany, where he remained from 
1855 to 1863. He died in 1875. Chester A. 
Arthur graduated at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, in 1848. Mr. Arthur chose law as his 
profession and came to this city, where he soon 
achieved reputation and success. Among his 
clients was Edwin D. Morgan, who, on becom- 
ing governor, appointed Mr. Arthur a mem- 
ber of hie staff, first as engineer-in-chief and 
then as quartermaster general. In the latter 
capacity General Arthur rendered exceedingly 
valuable service in the speedy equipment of 
volunteer troops during the war. November 
20th, 1871 he became collector of the port of 
New York, which office he held unti] July 21st, 
1878, when he was removed by the President. 





...-The Emperor William of Germany has 
formally announced the betiothal of his 
grandson, Prince William of Prussia, to the 
Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holetein-Sunderburg-Augustenberg. Prince 
William is the oldest son of the Crown Prince 
Frederick William, and, if he lives, will one 
day be King of Prussia and Emperor of Ger- 
many. He marries young, having only passed 
his twenty-first birthday a few months ago. 


...-Robert Lincoln, son of the late Prest- 
dent, is about thirty-five years of age. He is 
tall, has a manly form and bearing, and car- 
ries his head erect end thrown backward. His 
face is covered with a full beard, worn after 
the English style. He is a man of character 
and integrity, enjoys the good opinion of his 
neighbors, and is a good lawyer and fair 
talker. 


....W. St. Chad Boscawen, the well-known 
Assyriologist, is expected in England at an 
early date, returning from his expedition to 
Mesopotamia in search of antiquities. The 
results of his labors will, it is thought, be laid 


before one of the learned societies in London, « 


...-** Daniel 8. Dickinson, Sanford EF. 
Church, and Henry J. Raymond once passed 
over this stone as teachers of this school”’ is 
the inscription on one of the steps of a school- 
house at Wheatland, Monroe County, New 
York. 


...-Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain is about to 
visit England, which she has long wished to 
see, She expresses great admiration for the 
English royal family. 

«---President Angell, the new minister to 
Chins, will safl from Sen Francisco shout the 
middle of the prevent month, = 
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Hissions. 

Tus American Lutheran Mission fn Guntur, 
India (that of the General Synod) has had 
another prosperous year, adding in 1879 up- 
ward of 800 to the number of its members. The 
chairman of the mission, the Rev. E. Unangst, 
fn transmitting his report, speaks of the hope- 
ful character of the mission and of the efforts 
being made to extend its sphere of operations 
by opening caste girls’ schools and zenana 
work. He remarks respecting accessions 
during the year of famine: 

“There are those who attempt to deny that 

the famine was the cause of the thousands 
coming into the church last year. But the fact 
that they did become converts to Christianity 
through the influence of the famine is now 
more patent than before, especially in some 
districts to the south of us, where, 1 hear, 
numbers of these so-called converts have re- 
turned whence they came. Iam glad to say 
that those whom the famine influenced to 
become Christians tn our field have thus far 
remained firm in their profession. This is 
doubtless owing to the strict supervision and 
thorough instruction which we insist upon, 
and which we have been able to practice since 
the famine has passed by. With these means, 
under God's blessing, which we can only 
expect by the use of proper means, we have 
been able to keep our new converts in the 
church, and many of them have made com- 
mendable 7 in the knowledge of the 
truth—such as learning to understand the 
Creed, Ten Commandments, and the (‘atechism 
(first and second) of Christian Doctrine and 
Practice, as well as ye tey man monthly Serip- 
ture verses appointed forthem. We find that 
the more these people are taught in Scripture 
the more steadfast and faithful they become, 
and are not likely to stray away from the fold 
in time of opposition and the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which they are subjected by their 
heathen neighbors.” 
The mission comprises 4 stations, 3 ordained 
foreign and 2 ordained native missionaries, 4 
catechists, 84 itinerant teachers, 2 colporteurs, 
111 congregations, 1,559 communicants (not 
including many members absent during the 
eommunion). The number of baptized 
persons, young and old, 1s 5,082, and there are 
615 candidates for baptism. There are about 
980 pupils in day and boarding schools and 
2,000 in Sunday-schools. These ficures show 
that the mission has no slight hold on the 
community. 





--«.We have on various occasions during 
the past two or three years given accounts of 
the obstacles and persecution encountered by 
the Swedish missionaries in Abyssinia. Many 
of them have fallen by disease and violence, 
and the others have been driven from one 
place to another and their labors hindered in 
every possible way. The latest news from the 
unfortunate mission states that Iast year Mr. 
Soensson and Mr. Carlsson and their col- 
leagues had an interview with King John, who 
received them courteously and provided them 
with quarters and food. The missionaries 
presented him--when at last they had permie- 
sion to state their request—with a watch and 
an umbrella, with which he was much pleased, 
But, tn response to their request to benllowed 
to preach the Gospel, he gave an unfavorable 
answer. He sald he could not allowthem to 
teach in the country, because he did not want 
two sorts of Gospels. Abyssinia had been 
Christian 250 years. The Falashes he had as- 
signed to Mr. Flad’s disciples; the Comanties 
and Waitics he was teaching himself. In con- 
clusion, he told the missionaries to return to 
their own country and teach the Falashes and 
heathen there. He ordered them away at once 
and forbade them to stop anywhere along the 
road more than one night. The missionaries 
had along and wearisome journey, and were 
badly treated by the people, because of the 
King’s contemptuous dismissal of them. They 
returned to Massowa, the rest of the misston- 
ary force residing at Mensa. At last accounts, 
those at Mensa were fearing an assult by the 
rebel Waldo Mikael’s forces, and those at Mas- 
sowaaraid by the Mohammedan governor of 
Hamazan. 


--+-The Presbytery of Egypt (belonging to 
the U. P. Church) held its annual meeting in 
March, nineteen presbyters being present, in- 
cluding seven foreign missionaries. Some 
fifty-eight papers on various subjects were re- 
ferred to committees, and the records of seven 
congregations were examined, which shows 
that the presbytery had no lack of business to 
transact or of suggestions to consider. Pro- 
vision was made for the creation of a super- 
vision or executive committee, to hold office 
between the annual sessions of the presbytery, 
execute ite decisions, fill vecancies, and the 
like. It was stated that, upon petitions pre- 
sented to the government, seven Sabbath 
markets were ordered to be held on another 
day. Not a single petition was rejected. There 
are now 11 organized congregations, an in- 
crease of 3; six native ministers, an increaseof 


2; 8 foreign missionaries and 6 licentiates; 
2.027 scholars in day schools, an increase of 
$16; 985 communicants, a gain of 39. 


--.. The missionaries of the American Bap- 


tist Missionary Union baptized the t 
no less than 8,000 souls, ee 





School and College. 


THE exercises of the 45th annual Commence- 
ment of Marietta College begin Sunday after- 
noon, June 27th, with the baccalaureate ser- 
mon by the president, Dr. I. W. Andrews, D. 
D. The address in the evening before the 
Boclety of Inquiry will be delivered by Rev. 
James Eells, D.D., of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary. On Monday the usual prize-speaking 
by members of freshman and sophomore 
classes and the contest between literary socie- 
ties will take place. Tuesday is Alumni Day. 
There will be-an oration and poem delivered 
in the morning, the annual Alumui dinner, and 
also the formal dedication of a beautiful new 
boat-house, which the Alumni have just erect- 
ed. In the evening Hon. 8. F. Hunt, of Cin- 
cinnati, will address the literary societies. 
On Wednesday occur the exercises of the 
graduating class, and the levee held in Al- 
pha Kappa and Psi Gamma halls. The Col- 
lege has enjoyed a year of encouraging pros- 
perity. Through the donations of Mr. 8. F. 
Hillyer, of Columbus, and the bequest of the 
late President Smith, of Lane Seminary, who 
was also first president of Marietta College, its 
resources bave been augmented by the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars or more. One or two 
new scholarships have been established. 





----The seventy-sixth Commencement of 
the University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College will present the following pro- 
gramme: Sunday, June 27th, baccalaureate 
discourse by the president ; anniversary of the 
Society for Religious Inquiry, with address by 
the Rev. John F. Stevenson, LL. D., Montreal. 
Monday, Commencement concert. Tuesday, 
company drill; annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society; meeting of Alumni; 
meeting of Medical Alumni Assoctation ; cel- 
ebration of Phi Beta Kappa Society, with 
oration by the Hon. Roswell G. Horr, M. C. 
from Michigan; junior exhibition. Wednes- 
day, exhibition of the Art Gallery, ete.; proces- 
sion from the College; orations of graduating 
class; master’s oration; conferring of de- 
grees; corporation dinner; Commencement 
levee at the president’s house. Thursday, 
examination for admission to the University ; 
Medical College Commencement, with address 
by Prof. Samuel W. Thayer, M. D., LL. D. 


.... Order of proceedings for Commencement 
week at Union College will be as follows: 
Sunday, June 20th, baccalaureate sermon, by 
Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, of Newark,N.J., 
preceded by a brief historical addresa from 
President Potter. Monday, meeting of Cura- 
tors of Library, Bufldings, and Parks, and of 
the Century Club. Tuesday, meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Soctety; meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association; presentation of memorial bust 
of Professor Peissner ; banquet ; Class-day cel- 
ebration; prize speaking of juniors and soph- 
omores. Wednesday, Gommencement, the 
university oration will be delivered by Hon. 
John Welsh, of Philadelphia; president's re- 
ception. All Alumni are earnestly requested 
to contribute to the college history by sending 
to Profeseor Pearson notes of their occupations 
and residences since leaving the institution, 
their literary and other productions, and their 
domestic, political, and church relations; also 
notice of the decease of any alumnus. 


- The following is the order of exercises 
for the Commencement of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College: Sunday, June 13th, baccalau- 
reate sermon, by President T. G. Apple, D. D. 
Tuesday, meeting of the board of trustees, ad- 
dress before the literary societies by Gen. 
Wm. H. Koontz, Somerset, Pa. Wednesday, 
society reunions, meeting of Alumni Asso- 
elation, Alumni Dinner, Class-day exercises, 
class reunions, alumni oration by Rev. D. E. 
Klopp, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. Thursday, 
Commencement. 

....The exercises at the twelfth annual 
Commencement of Wells College will be as 
follows: Sunday, June 13th, baccalaureate 
sermon. Tuesday, Class-day exercises and 
soirée musicale, ‘Wednesday, Comm t 
exercises at the College, with address before 
the graduating class by the Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, of Utica, N. ¥. Reception in the 
evening. 





----The catalogue of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, for 1880 shows six profess- 
ors (the chair of English Literature and Lat- 
In is vacant), three instructors, eighteen stu- 
dents of theology, eighty-six in the collegiate 
department, and seventy-one in the prepara- 
tory department. 


... The twenty-eighth annual Commence- 
ment of Bordentown Female College will be 
held from June 10th toJune 17th. The annu- 
al sermon will be delivered by Rev. W. P. C. 
Strickland, and the annua) address before the 
thetic Society by Rev. J. E. Adams. 


....- The Commencement exerciees of Vassar 
College will take place on June 234. There 
Will be 9 epirde musicale on the 2let, 





Pebbles. 


A DEED worth recording: the deed of a house 
to your wife. 


...-It is meet and drink that is depriving 
many a family of food. 





....A gentleman named his dog Penny, be. 
Cause it was ove sent to him. 


-... The first river you come to in Scotland 
they will tell you is the Forth. 


..--All railroads to watering-places have a 
right to call themselves great trunk lines. 


-..-Can a retired baggage-master be ap- 
propriately referred to as the company’s ex- 
checker ? 

.... When a defaulting clerk fails to keep his 
accounts right, he should be sent to the house 
of correction. 


-.--It is the same with Nature as with 
humanity. When the land gets worn-out the 
farmers plaster it. 


+---The erew of a sailing vessel generally 
keeps everything snug, while on boad a steam- 
ship there is always a screw loose. 


..-» The street pedier, after conversion, com- 
promised with his conscience by striking out 
the word ‘‘all’”’ in the legend ‘‘Oranges, all 
sweet.”’ 


.-..What ie the matter with your eyes?” 
asked 8., when he met J. ‘‘Eyes? I have 
none! Don’t you see the wind bas made them 
water ?’’ was the reply. 


..-“Bilence is golden.”—Aunt: ‘‘Has any 
one been at these preserves?” (Dead silence.) 
‘*Have you touched them, Jemmy?”’ Jemmy: 
‘*Pa never ’lows me to talk at dinner.” 


...‘* My dear,”’ said a smiling spouse to her 
other half, a morning or two ago, ‘‘1’m going 
ashopping. I wanta little change."’ ‘‘ Pooh!” 
responded the ungallant man. ‘‘ That would 
be no change at all. You go shopping every 
day.” 


.... A little boy of four years was sleeping 
with his brother, when his mother said: 
‘*Why, Tommy, you are lying right in the 
middle of the bed. What will Harry do?” 
‘*Well, Ma,”’ he replied, “‘ Harry's got both 
sides.”’ ° 


«++ Do, do keep away from that window,” 
said he. ‘‘ But I’m not afraid of the lightning,”’ 
replied she. ‘Ah! dear,” continued the youth, 
frantically, ‘‘ little do you realize how attract- 
ive you are.’’ And, having made this appeal, 
he was able to conduct ’er away. 


...-“Ah! my darling wife,” said George, the 
week after his marriage, “if your husband 
were to die, what would you do!” “I don’t 
know, Iam sure, George,” said the wife, re- 
flectively. ‘‘Inmever thought of that. [ must 
look in my ‘Book of Etiquette’ and read the 
rules for young widows !”’ 


«eee The New York Tribune says oleomarga- 
rine is pronounced oleomargahreen, with theg 
hard. Nearly all the papers we have seen pro- 
bounce oleomargarine have pronounced it a 
fraud. And perhaps that is the best way, as it 
requires fewer letters and is much more easily 
pronounced.— Norristown Herald. 


....Little four-year-old Gussie has a papa 
with a fine beard and moustache. The other 
day he had bis moustache taken off, and when 
he came home in the evening she met him as 
usual; but, as soon as she saw his altered 
looks, she ran crying to her mother, and with 
real grief, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! dear, what shall 
Ido? I don’t know my papa.”’ 


...“*Oh! Tean’t shoot, can’t I!’ he said, 
when twitted about his archery. ‘‘Give me 
that bow,” he added, snatching it out of 
Julia’s hand. ‘‘ Now,” he added, striking an 
attitude, ‘‘show me something you want 
popped. What is it?” “Yes,” said Julia’s 
friend, ‘‘that’s the question.”” ‘‘ You hateful 
thing,” said Julia, with an Italian sunset face, 
‘it ain’t, neither. I'll never speak to you 
again.’”” But doubtless the innocent blunder 
of Julia’s friend will have its effect. 


...-He shakes the popper o’er the coals ; 
She eyes the kernels by his side, 
As round about like prisoned souls 
In sore unrest, they tortured glide. 
They both are blushing—’taint the fire, 
Though now the kernels ’gin to hop; 
He brings his chair a little nigher, 
And then a big corn utters ‘‘ Pop!”’ 


Encouraged thus, his courage mounts ; 
She looketh down as half afraid ; 
And, though his heart doth give a bouncs, 
He stammers forth: “Be mine, sweet 
maid. 
At my fireside forever bask.'’ 
He almost lets the popper drop. 
‘Dear John,” shp gays, “please ga and 
ask" 
4nd then « kernel hollers “ Pop!” 
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Ministerial Register, 





BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, Ira, died recently, at Shortville, 
N. Y., aged 68. 
BOAR, C., Hurricane, Ind., resigns. 
CHESNEY, W. T., called to Custie-st. ch., 
Augusta, Ga. 
CLAPP, T. E., Williamsport, Penn., called to 
Central ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CORNING, C. R., ord. at Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
DAYFOOT, P. C., Panton, Vt., resigns. 
DEAN, R. 8., Bloomingdale, Mich., called to 
Evansville, Wis. 
FREEMAN, W. E., ord. at Ashtabula. O. 
FRENCH, James, becomes Baptist city mis- 
sionary of Philadelphia, Penn. 
GATES, F. H., settles at Truxton, N. Y. 
GOODWIN, T. H., accepts call to Winchen- 
don, Mass. 
GRAY, E. H., D.D., First ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., resigns. 
HULL, Lan, from M. E. Ch., accepts call 
to Reno Center, Kan. 
KINGSBURY, Ws., Dansville, Mich., resigns. 
METCALF, R. D., inst. at Wardsboro, Vt. 
PLUMER, A. R., accepts call to Gill, Mass. 
RAIRDEN, N. B., inst. at Greenwood, Ind. 
ROOT, P. D., Belleville, settles at Oneonto, 
: i 2 
TUPPER, K. B., supplies Michigan-ave. ch., 
Chicago, Ill., three months. 
WARREN, E. R., Scipio, accepts call to Jor- 
dan, N. Y. 
WEAVER, 8. J., Bozrah, called to First ch., 
Suffield, Conn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
. W., Auburn Semin accepts 
AULED Sesnsville and Oriskany alls, N.Y. 
BEMAN, A. M., ord. at Sergeant’s Bluff, Ia. 
CHANDLER, F. D., Kensington, accepts call 
to Alton, N. H. 
CHILDS, A. C., South Newmarket, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to West Gloucester, Mass. 
COFFIN, Frank H., Auburn Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Berkshire, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS, Georce H., ord. at Troy, O. 
FAIRFIELD, M. W., Romeo, Mich., sl 
ITTS, James H., Topsfield, Mass., accepts 
m call 2 South 5 Be ry H. 
LAMPHEAR, O. T., Beverly, Mass., dismissed. 
HUMPHREYS, G. Fraver, Elmwood cb., 
Providence, R. I., resigns. 
MALLARY, R. Dewr'T, inst. at Lenox, Mass. 
MORGAN, STrL_MAn, died, May 19th, at Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., aged 80. 
MOULTON, R. C., Rockford, Mich., resigns. 
NORRIS, A. H., Clare, Mich., resigne. 
PARKER, Horace, New Ipswich, N. H. re- 


signs. 
PAYNE, E. B., Berkeley, Cal., dismissed. 
RICH, A. B., West Lebanon, N. H., resigns. 
SHERMAN, Baxer H., ord. at Sherbrooke, 
Canada. 
STEARNS, Davi A., ord. at Boston, Mass. 
TOWLER, Tuomas, Fremont Center, accepts 
call to Presbyterian Church at Spring 
Lake, Mich. 
TRUE, Rosert F., Bangor Seminary, will sup- 
ply at West Hartford, Vt. 
TYLER, A. H., Middleton, accepts call to Pil- 
grim Church, North Weymouth, Mass. 
G. A., will supply Wethersfield- 
eer Church, Hartfor Conn., for the 
summer. 
WILLARD, Henry, Plainview, Minn., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, H. R., Almont, accepts call to 
Vermontville, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AGNEW, W.G.E., died, recently, in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., aged 75. 
CONDE, 8. L., accepts call to Tunkhannock, 


nn. 
DICKEY C. C., inst. over Sixty-third Street 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
DON ALDSON, A. H., died, recently, at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona. 
ELLIOTT, Joun, Muscogee, Indian Territory, 


igns. 
GANSE H. D., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., declines 
call to Buffalo, N. Y. 
GREEN, W. L., accepts call to First ch., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
HAYS, L. U., inst. over Second ch., Spring- 
field, Il. 
HUNTER, Davip M., called to Broadalbin, 
INMAN, J. N., died, recently, at Lewisville, 


Ind. 
,N. B., inst. at Preble, N. Y. 
ASON H. F., called to Second ch., Norris- 


town, Penn. 
MATTICE, R. B., ord. and inst. at Stony 
P 


N. Y. 
MEGIE, Wo. H., died in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
S1 61 


st ‘ 
PATTON, W. D., inst. at Carrolton, Ill. 
RICE, Danie1, D.D., St. Paul, accepts call to 
Fifth ch., Min eapolis, Minn. 
SHEELEY, B. T., ord. and inst. at Mt. Leigh, 


io. 
STEVENSON , RusseL, accepts call to Had- 
donfield, N. J. 
TAYLOR, J. L., Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
O., moves to Greeley, Col. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ABERCROMBIE, James, D.D., accepts call 
to Cal 


4 FREDERIC James, ord. deacon at 


NEIDE, Boss Howtanp, ord. deacon at 
el, = 4 
PROUT | ord. deacon at Albany, N. ¥ 
ERT, Jomm, Jn.,ord. descon ot Albeny 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pubd- 
lishera for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
jor further notice. 


THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION.* 


THE second series of Hibbert Lectures, 
given in the volume whose title we have 
placed below, offers a description of the 
religion of ancient Egypt from the com- 
petent pen of Mr. Le Page Renouf. 
The volume will be more interesting to 
most readers, than Max Miller's on 
the religions of India; for this has the 
advantage of greater freshness and greater 
novelty in certain directions. The author 
deals with his material in a cautious man- 
ner, and is not disposed to make over- 
statements or forced inferences, and his 
pleasant English, along with the excellent 
typography, make the book decidedly an 
agreeable one. 

The author begins by discussing the 
sources of information respecting the an- 
cient Egyptian religion. After showing 
how the early Christian writers naturally 
got wrong notions of the system of relig- 
ious belief in Egypt, he describes the de- 
cipherment of the hieroglyphics by Cham- 
pollion, taking occasion to combat the 
statement that the Englishman Young an- 
ticipated Champollion in this great achieve- 
ment, or at all aided init; and he points 
out how most of the discovered texts are 
of areligious nature. In the second lec- 
ture he speaks of the antiquity and charac- 
teristics of Egyptian civilization—a very 
important point, on which there is a good 
deal of misconception. The evidence of 
the antiquity of the Egyptian people is 
derived from their history and their lan- 
guage and from the remains of pottery and 
other things buried to great depths on the 
banks of the Nile. Mr. Renouf maintains 
that the lists of kings—as, for example, 
that of Abydos—represent real sovereigns, 
and sin rather by omission than by inser- 
tion of names. Many of the names havé 
been verified by the monuments. Just at 
this point the general reader would, proba- 
bly, wish to have an explanation of the 
alleged contemporary reigns. But the au- 
thor does not speak at length on this point. 
The evidence of antiquity from language is 
much stronger than Mr. Renouf puts it. 
He speaks soberly and, in the main, justly 
of the relations between the Egyptian, the 
Shemitic, and the Indo-European families. 
Leaving aside this question and omitting 
consideration of African affinities, the old 
Egyptian itself indicatesa very great an- 
tiquity. The precise explanation of the 
pottery found at great depths near the Nile 
may be considered to be as yet doubtful, 
and we pass it by. Our author thinks that 
the beginning of the Egyptian kingdom 
must be put not later than 2,000 years be- 
fore Moses ; and by most investigators he 
will be thought to fall below, rather than 
go above, thetrue date. We can hardly 
explain Egyptian history. without assuming 
something like B. C. 3500 as the date of 
Mena, the first king. 

Mr. Renouf next discusses the theology 
and ethics of the Egyptians, and bas made 
an advance in this department by treating 
the pantheon according to the principles of 
modern mythological science. Those who 
have been perplexed by the various contra- 
dictory réles assigned to Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
and other divinities will find here a simple 
and quite satisfactory explanation, such as 
Miller and others have offered of the Indo- 
European myths, but hardly anybody had 
thought of presenting in the Egyptian. It 
is, of course, necessary to be careful in 
using the solar theory. It is very easy to 
find solar myths everywhere, and the stu- 
dent must compare and weigh before com- 
mitting himself to an opinion. But the 
supposition does really simplify the in- 
volved stories of Isis, and Typhon, and Ra, 
and Ptah, and other deities, and our author 
is sober in its use. 

In the sixth and Jast lecture Mr. Renouf 
speaks of the henotheistic and the pan- 
theistic character of the old Egyptian re- 
ligion. His extracts seem to show clearly 
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that Osiris, Ptah, Amon, and other deities 
were regarded, each in his turn, as the 
supreme god. The same fact with respect 
to the Hindu deities has been illustrated 
by Max Miller in his lectures on the 
science of religion; and this is one of sev- 
eral things that indicate that these two 
great ethnic religions have had parallel 
developments. We are not surprised to 
meet pantheism in Egypt. Where in the 
ancient world, except in the developed 
Israelite religion, do we not meet it? It is, 
however, much less prominent in old 
Egypt than in old India. Ebers, in his 
novel ‘‘ Uarda,” represents itas an esoteric 
teaching of the priestly schools; but Re- 
nouf denies that there is reason for sup- 
posing that there was any defined esoteric 
teaching. On the interesting question of 
Egyptian monotheism we understand our 
author to hold that the belief in one God 
existed in early times, and was gradually 
corrupted into a bald and superstitious 
polytheism, much in the same ways the 
early Hindu faith degenerated into a con- 
fused and anthropomorphic pantheon. Cer- 
tainly such a process did take place; but 
there was also a reverse progress toward a 
philosophic monotheism. Here we do not 
find our author quite satisfactory, and we 
miss much that we should be glad to see 
respecting the origin and function of the 
chief deities, the influence of the national 
religion on the popular life, and similar 
points. But we remember that his space 
was limited, and that his subject is rather 
the illustration of the history of religion 
from the religion of Egypt than a complete 
history of this latter. We regret that there 
was not opportunity for him to speak at 
greater length of the origines of the Egyp- 
tian faith, and its relation to other faiths. 
He stoutly denies that the Egyptians bor- 
rowed from the Hindus, or the Israelites 
from the Egyptians; but on this latter 
point the last word has not yet been said. 

Our author treats somewhat fully of the 
sacred books and the ethical ideas of the 
Egyptians. The general character of ‘‘ The 
Book of the Dead” has become known to 
the public by extracts im various books, 
and the highly elaborated character of the 
Egyptian conception of the future life is 
no longer a secret. There is much that is 
impressive and even grand in the picture 
of the dead man’s fortune, his identification 
with Osiris, the searching examination to 
which he is subjected, and the freeness 
and activity of his life in the world be- 
yond. The Egyptian prayers and hymns 
rival the Accadian in their intense godli- 
ness and their depth of religious experi- 
ence. Why the Israelites remained ap- 
parently unaffected by the Egyptian con- 
ception of the future life is yet an unsolved 
problem. The purity and nobility of the 
old Egyptian ethical system has been fre- 
quently insisted on of late, and Mr. 
Renouf gives the reader the materials for 
forming hisown judgment. The subject 
is a broad one, requiring for its discussion 
more space and time than the Hibbert lec- 
turer had at his disposal. It belongs rather 
to the history of ethics than to the history 
of religion. * 

Mr. Le Page Renouf has produced a very 
interesting volume, in which the clergy- 
man, the Sunday-school teacher, and the 
general student wil! find a great deal of 
useful information and sound remark. 
The author isa reliable Egyptologist and 
imbued with the scientific spirit and meth- 
od. We heartily welcome this new con- 
tribution to a very important subject, and 
trust it wili lay the foundation for further 
researches. 





....We have received from Messrs. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, a number 
of Zola’s novels—namely, The Rougon-Macquart 
Family, Héléne, The of Plassans, The 
Markets of Paris, The Abbé’s Temptation, L’ As- 
sommotr, and Nana—all translated by John 
Stirling, except the second, of which the trans- 
lation is by Mary Neal Sherwood. Theée, 
with one or two others, form a series, narra- 
ting the fortunes of various members of one 
family for several generations and illustta- 
ting the transmission of qualities of mind and 
character from parent to child. They have 
often as little artistic shape as Thackeray’s 
stories, being commonly either chronicles, or 
descriptive pieces, or episodes. Their power 
lies in their microscopic portraiture of certain 
phases of human character. The term ‘‘realis- 





tic,” frequently applied to Zola’s style and 
method, is correct in so far as it means the 
faithful reproduction of the acts and motives 
of men, and there is no reproach init. The 
only questions are those pertaining to taste 
and propriety. Painting a donkey so that 
each particular hair on his back is disceznible 
is skillful work, though not very interesting 
orinspiring. Painting a frightful tumor or a 
decaying carcass may sometimes be necessary; 
but there are many persons who will not care 
to look at it. Zola devotes himself in these 
novels to portraying the baser side of human 
nature, as it shows itself in provincial and 
metropolitan politics, ecclesiasttcal bickerings 
and intrigues, drunkenness, and the life of 
the demi-monde of Paris. He does it with the 
hand of a master, by his cumulative process 
of touch after touch, till the scene stands 
solid before the reader. This makes him fre- 
quently tiresome and beautiful passages are 
rare in his works. He is himself merely the 
reporter of the occurrences. He makes no com- 
ment, offers no explanation; but allows the 
persons themselves to stand singly and clearly 
out, with an effect like that produced by the 
narratives of the Old Testament. The stories 
are all painful. It is a part of human nature 
that will doubtless be studied and described; 
but few persons will care to suffer the inflic- 
tion of the details of calamities and mean- 
nesses. Some good people are trying to sup- 
press Zola’s novels by law. This is a great 
mi take. The law that suppressed Zola might 
eqrilly be used to suppress Shakespeare, 
Byron, Victor Hugo, and the Old Testament. 
Zola has no sympathy with the vice he de- 
picts, though in some of his books he 
transgresses the bounds of scientific and 
artistic propriety and goes into questionable 
detail in the picturing of animal passion. 


....Georg Ebers’s Homo Sun, published by 
Wm. Gottsberger, New York, is a story of the 
Sinaitic Peninsular near the middle of the 
fourth century—a picture of the monkish, 
military, commercial, artistic, and family life 
of the time. The plot ts interesting, the 
studies of character are good, and the archwxo- 
logical value of the book is considerable. 
Those who have read ‘“‘ Uarda”’ will need no 
recofnmendation of Ebers. This is the author- 
ized English edition. The translation is by 
Clara Bell. The Prodigious Adventures of 
Tartarin of Tarascon, translated from the 
French of Alphonse Daudet, by R. 8. Minot, 
and published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
Chas. T. Dillingham, New York, is a rollicking, 
Rabelaisian story, full of genuine humor and 
fun. Octave Feuillet’s Little Countess, pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, is a study of a specially French phase of 
human nature, which -*{’! hardly appeal to 
English readers. The story is charmingly 
told. From Houghton, Osgood & Co. we 
have Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s last book, Odd, 
or Even, the story of the intellectual-spiritua) 
upward striving of ayoung girl. Very excellent 
reading for the family. The author manages to 
get much moral symbolism from the Great Pyra- 
mid without committing herself, let us hope, 
to Piazzi Smyth’s baseless fancies. Mrs. 
Whitney’s phonetic exhibition of the New En- 
gland dialect of the lower plane of soctety is 
carefully done, and her drawing of the life is, 
no doubt, from Nature. Houghton, Mif- 
fiin & Co. publish A Hopeless Case, by Edwin 
Fawcett, a pleasantly-told and charmingly- 
printed story. An addition to our Sun- 
day-school literature is “The Golden Ladder 
Series,” issued by Robert Carter & Brothers— 
three handsome volumes, containing each two 
stories, illustrative of the Lord’s prayer: 
Nettie’s, Mission and Little Margery ; Margery’s 
City Home and Crossing Sweeper ; Rosy Conroy's 
Lesson and Ned Dolan’s Garret. The author is 
Julia A. Mathews. A similar collection, 
but for small children, is Harry’s Bible Series, 
published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, Philadelphia. It consists of four little 
volumes, entitled : Little Words ; Harsto Hear; 
Eyes to See; Lips to Speak. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. publish EZisie’s Widowhood, a sequel to 
 Elsie’s Children,’’ by Martha Finley. Itis 
an agreeably-told moral-religious story. 























.... The Life and Work of William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, by Anne Ayres (Harper & Broth- 
ers), is a book of considerable interest and 
value. To the general public Dr. Muhlenberg 
is chiefly known as the author of the hymn 
“T would not live alway’’; but bis long 
eareer (over 60 years) of religious activity; his 
connection with Bishop White, Bishop Onder- 
donk, and other church dignitaries ; his meet- 
ings with Newman, Pusey, and others, in En- 
gland ; his educational work in the West; his 
connection with St. Luke’s Hospital, in this 
city, and other labors, present a mass of very 
interesting biographical material, which has 
been well worked up by the biographer. The 
print of the book is very pleasant. There 
are few lives that have given occasion to more 
doubt and discussion than that of Edgar 
Allan Poe; and the L4vof him, by Wm. T. 








Gill, of which the fifth edition is published by 
W. J. Widdleton, New York, and Chatto & 
Windus, London, is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. Mr. 
Gill writes as a friend of Poe’s, without at- 
tempting to deny that he had great faults. 
The book is avery readable one as to style 
and gives what is probably a fair estimate of 
Poe’s genius, if not of his character, 
Possibly, we are too near the man’s times 
to know all the truth about him.——- From 
the press of George H. Ellis, Boston, we 
have a Memorial (printed for private circu. 
lation) of the noble women, Angelina Grimké 
Weld and her sister, Sarah M. Grimké, who 
were born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1805 
and 1792 respectively, and died in Hyde Park, 
Mass., in 1879 and 1873, daughters of an emi- 
nent judge of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court. Théy early attached themselves to the 
anti-slavery movement, and labored for that 
cause with earnestness and great sweetness. 
At first members of the Society of Friends, 
they afterward connected themselves with the 
Unitarians. 


...-Among recent good things for boys we 
have from Phillips & Hunt, New York, and 
Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati, a nice little 
Boys’ Pocket Library, tn five volumes, as to 
which we need only mention that the first 
volume contains Rab and his Friends, and 
there are other excellent stories. Andrew 
Harvey's Wife, by L, T. Meade, from the press 
of Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, is a 
well-told story of the fortunes of a married 
life. Mr. L. J. Campbell has selected and 
arranged a Young Folks’ Book of Poetry, which 
contains a number of really good pieces of 
poetry for children, with one or two pictures. 
The publishers are Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
and Chas. T. Dillingham, New York. 
Mrs. Beauchamp Brown, published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, in their “‘ No-Name Series,” 
is a society novel of some excellence. There 
is agreeable variety of persons and scenes and 
some skill in character-drawing, and the hac 
Sabula docet is proper. It is, however, crude 
and, if the word is allowable in English, 
‘*tendential.”” Its scenes and personages are 
too obviously arranged for the exhibition of 
amoral. A novel should never have a moral. 
Those who read Mr. T. W. Higginson’s 
papers op American authors in the Boston 
Literary World will be glad to have them 
in book form, as they are brought out by Lee 
& Shepard, of Boston, under the title Short 
Studies of American Authors. As the title indi- 
cates, they are not elaborate sketches, but 
only suggestions and hints, and they are 
pleasantly put. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade’s 
Children's Hour is a very excellent collection 
of dialogues, speeches, etc. for schools and 
home entertainment. There is variety in the 
pieces and they have generally some literary 
value. The publishers are Henry A. Young & 
Co., Boston. 

















....Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is generally held by scholars to be t¢+ 
best in existence, and those biblical studen 
who do not read German must feel grateful 
to Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, for 
bringing out in excellent shape an English 
translation of this great work. The volume 
on Mark and Luke is translated from the fifth 
German edition by Rev. R. E. Wallis, and re- 
vised and edited by Drs. W. P. Dickson and 
Wm. Stewart, of the University of Glasgow. 
The work is imported by Messrs. Scribner, of 
this city. The Messrs. Appleton bring 
out Dr. Henry Cowles’s commentary on The 
Longer Epistles of Paul—namely, Romans, 
First Corinthians, Second Corinthians. These 
commentaries have little or no critical value 
and are not exegetically strong ; but they have 
pleasant, devout thought and will aid the 
reader in getting the general sense of the 
epistles.———The fifth volume of Dr. Whe- 
don’s Commentary on the New Testament, on 
Titus— Revelation, is issued by Phillips & Hunt, 
New York, and Hitchcock & Walden, Cincin- 
nati. It is a difficult part of the New Testa- 
ment that this volpme deals with. We cannot 
agree with Dr. Whedon in ascribing the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews to Paul, nor in accepting 
the Petrine authorship of Second Peter, nor 
in assigning the Revelation to the reign of 
Domitian. We find, also, that his treatment 
of quotations from the Old Testament—as, for 
example, in Heb. i and fi—is far from satisfac- 
tory. The typographical execution of the 
book is good; but we do not think the ex- 
egetical work uptothe standard of modera 
biblical science. 


....-Messrs. T, & T. Clark, Edinburgh, issu, 
a new editicn of Hagenbach’s History of Chris- 
tian Doctrines, translated from the fifth and 
last German edition, with additions from 
other sources and with an introduction by 
Professor E.H. Plumptre. The first yolume 
brings the history down to the Anthropology 
of the second period, which extends to the 
year 730. This is the best book in English on 
the subject. The bibliographical part alone 
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will be of very great value to the student, 
Imported by the Messrs. Scribner, New York. 
Doctor C. J. Vaughan’s writings are 
well known and popular in America. This 
new volame, issued by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, entitled Rest Awhile: Addresses to Toilers 
in the Ministry, is the memorial, he explains in 
the Preface, of a three days’ gathering of men 
who had prepared themselves {in past years 
under his supervision for the ministry of the 
Church. About 120 met him at the Charter 
House, near Goda) ming, and to them he deliv- 
ered these addresses, which are marked by 
Dr. Vaughan’s earnestness and good sense. 
They are general talks about ministerial duties 
and experience. The American Sunday- 
school Union, Philadelphia, committed to Dr. 
Philip Schaff the preparation of a new Sunday- 
school Dictionary of the Bible, which should 
give the results of the most recent Investiga- 
tions. The editor’s name is a guaranty for 
the faithful performance of the work, and 
the book is one that may safely be put into 
the hands of Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars. The maps and illustrations add 
considerably to its value. 








.. A want seriously felt by school teachers 
and by general readers will be very excellently 
supplied by the anthology published by Mac- 
Millan & Co., London and New York, entitled 
The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Intro- 
ductions by various Writers, and a General In- 
troduction by Matthew Arnold, edited by 
Thomas Humpbry Ward, M. A., Late Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. The title suf- 
ficiently explains the character of the work, of 
which the second volume comes down to 
Dryden. English literature classes will here 
find just what they want—good selections, of 
sufficient length, and a full survey of the fleld. 
It would, however, be a misfortune if such 
a book should prevent the reading of entire 
works of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, etc., in 
our classes in English literature. Another 
timely book is Sidney Lanier’s Science of Hn- 
glish Verse, published by the Messrs. Scribner, 
of this city. It is, if we do not mistake, the 
first scientific treatment of the matter in 
America since Poe’s essay. After speaking of 
sound as artistic material, Mr. Lanier goes on 
to discuss the rhythms, the tunes, and the 
colors of English verse. The interest of the 
treatment of sucha subject depends on the 
details, and we can only say that Mr. Lanter 
writes with fulinessof literary culture, decided 
artistic feeling, and that he has introduced 
great freshness into his discussion. He has 
had before him the works of his predecessors, 
but has given his own shape to the material. 
Without accepting all bis positions, we can 
commend the book to all persons interested in 
the subject. 





-+--Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia, pub. 
lishes Brain- Work and Overwork, by Dr. H. C, 
Wood. Like all of Dr. Wood's work, it is 
hard to do without it, and yet so individual 
that it must not be swallowed Jonab-like. 
On alcohol and tobacco he vainly attempts to 
be unbiased. If it is true (p. 24) that alcohol 
is in one sense a food, In that it is capable of 
being burnt up in the system and ylelding 
force, we do not see why (on p. 123) it should 
be said that “it should never be forgotten 
that alcoholic stimulants do not give real 
power except when taken along with food, 
whose digestion they facilitate."’ His discus- 
sion of tobacco (pp. 84 and 35) is quite amus- 
ing. As he accuses both whisky and temper- 
ance men of partisanship, he says enough pro 
and con to supply both with a case. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Work and Protoplasm”’ mingles 
the practical with the hypothetical. ‘ Rest in 
Labor” and ‘‘Rest in Recreation” are well 
treated. For inclination to sleep he gives the 
reader a choice between ‘‘ cheerful converse," 
‘religious meditation, the calmative cigar, a 
light book, a meditative glass of ale and 
crackers, or a cold bath.’’ Coffee he regards 
as more of a sedative than tea, by reason of a 
tarry oi] developed in the roasting. The au- 
thor and his books are both worth reading. 


-+eeFrom Messrs. Scribner we have Hesperus, 
and other Poems, by Charles De Kay, a collection 
of lyrics, showing good poetical feeling and 
correctness of rhythm. Mr. Thomas D. 
James is the author of a volume of moral and re- 
liglous poetical pieces, entitled My Neighbor : 
a Story in Verse, with other Poems, which is 
marked by considerable ease and flow of vers!- 
fication. The publishers are Robert Carter & 
Brothers, of this city. Thanksgiving and 
other Poems, by Agatha, published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, is full of life and fancy, some- 
what Anacreontic in tone, and lacking in 
depth ; pleasing and readable, with a feeling 
for Nature, but too purely earthly. 
Messrs. Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati 
and New York, publish a little volume of 
Graded Selections for Memorizing, at home and 
in school, by John B. Peaslee, superintendent 
of Cincinnati publie schools. The selections 
are for children six years old and upward. 
The pieces are tolerably good. Mr. Henry 
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Peterson's dramatic study, Cesar, published | An Outline ot, Sem Life end t ie Goited Staten from “A GREAT WORK.” 
tis Specchies and the Deba 


creditable production. The author dares to 
give a picture of Cesar different from Shakes- 
peare’s, and has succeeded in presenting a 
well-defined character of his central personage, 
with good dramatic power and versification. 


.-.-To the Messrs. Harper, of this city, the 
reading public is indebted for the finest 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire that has yet appeared in this 
country. Gibbon is still a necessity to the 
student of history; and this beautiful edition, 
in six volumes, with notes by Mi)man, Guizot, 
Wenck, and Wm. Smith, and a good index, 
will add much to the pleasure of using his 
great work. The typographical get-up leaves 
nothing to be desired. The same house 
fesues a new edition of The Student’s Hume, 
revised and corrected by J. 8. Brewer, late 
professor of history in King’s College, Lon- 
don. This volume, of over 800 pages, bring- 
jug the history down tothe Treaty of Berlin, 
in 1878,18 probably better for most readers 
than the original Hume. The maps and fllus- 
trations particularly increase its utility, and 
the history is throughout treated in more 
modern style than Hume’s. Another his- 
torical book from the same house is Business 
life in Ancient Rome, by C. G. Herbermann, 
professor of Latin in the College of the City 
af New York, oneof the ‘ Half-hour Sertes,”’ 
and a pleasant little sketch. 





..-Mr. James Geddes’s History of the Ad- 
ministration of John De Witt, of which the first 
volume, 1623—1654, has been issued by Harper 
& Brothers, is a work of sterling value, pre- 
cise in statement, judicial in tone, a thesaurus 
for the period it discusses. The style is good, 
without being brilliant; and the hero was not 
a man of genius (he is put by the author “‘ on 
a lower plane than Cromwell’’); but the period 
is full of historical lessons and general inter- 
est. From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York, we have Mr. Henry Wikoff’s Reminiscen- 
ces of an Idler, one of the most interesting of 
the class of books to which it belongs, trav- 
ersing alarge part of America and Europe 
and bringing us in contact witha great num- 
ber of remarkable people, the story being 
told in Wikoff’s well-known lively style. — 
My Southern Home, by Wm. Wells Brown, 
M.D., published by A. G. Brown & Co., is in- 
teresting as a Negro's description of bis own 
race, its past and its present, and his view of 
ite future. 


.. Though the immediate interest attach- 
ing to the commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Chanving’s birthday has passed 
away, we hope to have opportunity at some 
future time to speak in detafl of his life and 
work. Just now we content ourselves with 
acknowledging the receipt of the following 
books relating to him: The Life of William 
Ellery Channing, D.D. The Centenary Memorial 
Edition, by his nephew, Wm. Henry Channing, 
published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston; Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, D.D., by Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston; and Orville Dewey’s Memorial Dis- 
course on the Life and Writings of Rev. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, D.D., which was originaly 
delivered in 1843, the year following Dr. Chan- 
ning’s death, and is now reprinted by James 
Miller, New York. 








....The volume in the series of ‘‘ The Great 
Artists’’ devoted to Horace Vernet, by J. Runtz 
Rees, is not inferior in interest to its prede- 
cessors. All lovers of art should have these 
volumes. The series is published by Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, of Lon- 
don, and iniported by the Scribners, of New 
York. Mesers. A. Williams & Co., Boston 
(C. fT. Dillingham, New York), have brought 
out the second edition of Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge, a reckless satire, with some good hits 
but often overstepping the limits of slang and 
rowdyism. The illustrations and the illamin- 
ated cover, by G. Attwood, are well done. 


..-Mr, Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages is well known as a curious and 
interesting book, and Messrs. Roberts, of Bos- 
ton, have done well to bring out a convenient 
edition, at a moderate price. Those per- 
sons who are interested in Indian missions 
will be glad to read the Forty Years with the 
Sioux, by the veteran missionary, Dr. 8. R. 
Riggs, which is full of information, pleasantly 
conveyed. The book is published by W. G. 
Holmes, Chicago. 
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Foejeens Foreign Missions: Bins — 
tate. A Yaveggal 3 St: ore 
Christlieb, D.D., came of rth 
futhor nl eraty Preacher in the ‘German, 
uthorized tion from the German, 
by David B. Croom, M.A. Cloth, 6mo, 
Dp. xv, 248. New" York: A.D. F. Randolph 
WO). cdtandhbiinidinnedtbcctievenenastbaetnstedel $1 Go 
Vor peas. 
Pope, P . 
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The North Ameren Review. db 
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New York: D. Agplesce 


F. Bayard, 
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Appleton's of How J k and Victat- 
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Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. With 
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#Bandy Volu sea 
“Cloth, small . ) 
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19. New York: pare 7 


The American Bicycler: ppaby for the Ob- 





Thestera: or, Star b ‘a cam, — pp. 
320, "The same...” nara 


w Race. Romance, from the German of 
Golo + By Mrs. A. L. hg transla- 
tor of “The Sesene Wite,” ote. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. Loa The sai 1 


From the French of Hector Ma- 
lot. 2 ay the ym of ‘Christy Carew,” etc. 
eeen ei Prize Novel.) Paper, emo, os 
me. tery ‘cam on aie Edward A. 
Rand, author of “School and Camp Series,” 
etc. — =" rw 16mo, pp. 209. Boston: 
D. LOCRTOP B CD. cccccccccccccccsccccccccccsecece 
A Famous - entag Go, ame, Pp. 868. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg 
Appleton’s New Senay: Let Series. Dr. 
Heldenhoff’s Process. Edward Bellamy. 
25 cents. —— joughts. By = 
hrougnton, Two volumes, each “4 
a. Marcella Esfira. 
80 cents. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Lace et. A Novel. S. ee 


Neat merweet,, Paper, small 16mo, pp. 218. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


The Consregationaiam of the Last 800 Years 

seen in ite Literature; with ane are, ae 
Recondite, Neglected, or Dis- 
pu Passages. In 12 Lectures, delivered 
on the Southworth Foundation in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, Mass., 1876— 
1879 With a Bibliographical A 





Es 


Tienry Na a=. Cloth, royal 8vo, 4 
xxxvill, 826. New York: Harper & 
fatness .-- sOeccererercsccsccecesscsverccccosescoces 6 00 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. Cloth, 8vo, 
PP. ZX, 57H. The sA@mMe...........secccceccecseces 


The Immortal Life. By John Weiss. Cloth, «+ 
Boston: Lockwood, 


16mo, . «il, 
in cedcneinesetansetonsddetaantenamune 160 
Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal. her 
siater, M. V.G. H. Cloth, 16mo, xif, 3v1. 
New York: a F. Randolph oc crite 
Alezanéer "pope. 5 Leslie Stephen. Morley 
ngl Men of Letters. Cloth, 
a Ppp. New York: Harper & 
GEO cc cccnccddorovccccosesescccososoveseseces 07% 
A History of Classical Greek Li By the 


terature. By 
Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., fellow and profess- 
or of ancient history Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, author of “Social Life in Greece.” etc. 
In two volumes. Cloth, 16mo, pp. ix, 525, 
The same. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of King — the 

Fourth. Edited, With Noi J. 

Rolfe, A.M. formerly ‘nead 2 seaaliee va ‘the 

oh amb age. Mass. With en- 

Trav ~ ie clo small 16mo, 

Life. ‘Book for ter Young Men. Cunnt ham 

kie, D.D., author of “ The Life and Words 

of "Chetee.” ete. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 208. New 
York: Thos. Whittaker 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A New Story of Ageiegt Fevne. Author of 


THE SISTERS. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY 
CEORC EBERS. 
AUTHOR OF “ UARDA,” * HOMO SUM,” Ero, 
ATUHORIZED EDITION. 


Price i per cover, -_ -.* -« cents. 
n clot h binding, - -—-* « F cents. 


om SALE AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBEEGER, Publisher, 
11 Murray 8 Street, New York. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, Editor. 





T. W. HIGGINSON.............. 
sUTLe WARD HOWE. 

MARY A. LIVERMORE 
H. B. BLACKWELL............ 





Mrs. Frances D. Gace, 
Mrs. H. M.T. Curzer, } Occasional Contributors. 


SUSIE C. VOGL, Advertising Manager. 


TeRms.—$@2.50 a yt aed $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in 3 6 cents for single copy. 


[2 This is the only weekly D paper of the kind east 
of the Rocky Mountains. rnishes a medium of 
communication for those yb in the various 

and other questions to which 
ia devoted, and, 


invaluable as a bond 
je and source of telligence on its special 
to 


Boston Orricr, No. 5 Park Street, where copies are 
for sale and subscriptions received. 


Cius Rares.—10 copies one year, $20.00. 


Specimen coptes sent on receipt of twocent stamp 
for postage. 





For New Terms for 





1880 see page 19. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
HAVE 3UST PUBLISHED, 


THE CONGREGATIONALISH 


OF THE LAST 


Three Hundred Years, 


as Seen in its Literature; with Special Refer- 
ence tocertain Recondite, Neglected, or Dis- 
puted Passages. With a Bibliographical 
Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexter. 
Large 8yvo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6. 





The Rev. Dr. Hexrry Martyn Dexter is known as 
one of the most learned and dili and eagaci of 
American students. He is a Congregational clergy- 
man whose studies of the past have not touched the 
freshness of his interest in all living questions, and 
he has long been a recognized authority upon certain 
historical subjects. Dr. DexTzR has now finished a 
work which Is truly a magnum opus, and which will 
take the highest and most permanent rank among 
historical treatises. It is a history of Congregational. 
ism, which is of necessity a history of the origin and 
development of Puritanism. It is the result of pro- 
digious learning and research ; but the immense ac- 
cumulation of knowledge is well ordered and organ- 
ized by singular judgment and skill. and the work is 
probably the most important contribution in the En- 
glish language to Church history which has been 
made for many years. 

The vast literature of three centuries has been ex- 
plored by Dr. Dexter, to collect the material of this 
work, and his catalogue of titles in Congregational 
bibliography would alone fill a large volume. We 
doubt if there has been more ample and thorough 
preparation for any book ever issued in this country 
and, while the author moves among his enormous 
material with perfect ease, his style has a certain 
quaintness and picturesqueness which are in happy 
keeping with the theme. 

A work like this is,in the truest sense, a labor of 
love. Himself a Puritan of Puritan descent, a clergy- 
man, and a scholar, a conspicuous citizen of New 
England, which may properly be called the most 
characteristic and permanent Puritan community, 
of trained habits of scholarly diligence, hiv creat his- 
tory is a work of sound enthusiasm and sympathy 
and will be counted among the real additions of 
America to literature. It is like one of the old pic- 
tures to which the whole life of the artist was trib- 
utary, and it is such pictures and such works of schol- 
arship that truly touch and quicken the life of the 
spectator and the reader. 


PROF. WACE’S BAMPTON LEC. 
TURES. 


The Foundations of Faith. 


Cunsidered in Eight Lectures, Getiversd 
before the University of Oxford in the 
ze 1879. By the Rev. Henry Wacr, M. 

Prof. of Eccl. History in Kings College. 
Lgeten. “avo sk, MN nmanbaiT $3 50 


Very Genteel. 


4 ws by the author of “Mrs. Jer- 
snceaene Jourmal” “WanO.crcec.ccesn 125 


The » Daily Round. 


A book of Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 








ili Studies of Famous Hone. 


Heroes of the Cross; 


or, Studies » the Lge 3 ot Saints, Mar- 
. “= ad H. DavENPoRT 


Echoes from the Word. 


Fer the Sundays, ete. tn the Christian Year. 
FRAN cee RIDLEY HavercaL. Sq 
| a, - cloth. akaeentaenanerpiaatineeseseecousl 50 cts. 


Within the Palace Gates. 


A tribute “= the memory of Frances § Ridley 
Havergal. 8q jeare 10m0, w with portrait ..... 5Oct 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THEOLOGICAL UNREST. 


CONTENTS : yy — - —Ancient and 
Modern,” by J. Froude ey LL eS eumeatty 
Require a New Revelation, by Prot. Pp. G. Tait , “ The 
Conflict between Science and "by Dr. E. A. 


y 
Washburn. 8vo, paper, price, . 25 cents. 
[From the Theolomteat and .— ae, Month! ) 
sides. In ‘this pamphlet ... the w 
ment ts entirely on The si 


it can do tn the hands of the ist 
For po ale by newsdealers an’ booksellers. 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
_111 and 113 William St., New York. 


MISS HAVERGAL’S LIFE. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES RIDLEY AV. 
ERGAL, Edited by her Sister. +5 — 
= three Sd. ae One My lame. 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & C0., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sold by Booksel or eons fad wail, id, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of $1. naan ad 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... 4 00 
HARPER’ ty arg — << ©  seenssee 400 
BARPEZE DP BAZAR, —§-_— i Fete ccccee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG a ET 150 


on recei ents. 
HAR n & BROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 





NOW PUBLISHING 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Volume on RUTH TO ESTHER now ready. 
Royal 8vo, $5.00. 
Send for free Circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row. N. Y 
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APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 





Appletons’ European Guide Book for 1880. 


Containing Maps of the Various Politieal Divisions and Plans of the Principal Cities. 
Being a Complete Guide to the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Algeria, and the 
Holy Land. Revised and corrected to date, with Additions. In two volumes, 


morocco, $5. 


-Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and Canada. 


With a Railroad Map of the United States and Canada, and Thirteen Sectional Maps, 
and Plans (with References) of Fourteen of the Principal Cities. Illustrated. This 
work is compiled on the plan of the famous Baedeker Hand-books of Europe. 


New edition, just ready, revised and corrected to date. 


Complete in 


one volume, 500 pages, 16mo, pocket form, bound in roan, $2.50; or separately, as 


follows: ‘‘The New England and Middle States and Canada,” 


one volume, cloth, 


$1.25; ‘‘The Western and Southern States,” one volume, cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-book of Summer Resorts. 


New edition for the Summer of 1880. Illustrated and with Maps. 


cover, 50 cents. 


Large 12mo, paper 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and & Bond St., New York. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


NO RELATIONS. (SANS FAMILLE.) 


A Novel. From the French of {tee Mavor. By 
the author of “The Hon. Misa Ferrard,” “ ity 
Carew,” etc, (The Monthyon Prise } Novel. ) 12mo. 

Extracloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 75 cents. 


lly deserves the sense 
Black: “0od’s Magazine. 


OUTLYING EUROPE AND THE 
NEARER ORIENT. 


By Joszrn Moors, bdoel — Svo, Extra Cloth, $2.50. 

“ We have no hesit gz his book the 
fullest of useful eases concerning ‘the countries 
he visited in Europe, Africa; and Asia that has yet 
been written by an American. The unpretentious but 
vigorous, simple e style La { alee commend it to intelli- 
gent readers. iladelphia Evening Bulletin. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 

MENT. 
a ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL WORKINGS. 1 
g the Declaration of Independence, The Consti 

tnt m of the United States, and a Description of 
the three Grand Divisions of the Government— 
lative, Buses, and Judicial 
with the 
Number, Title, and Compensation ae 1 Persens 
employed in each, together with ae ———- 

_ Facts and Histories. By Gro’ 

8vo. Extra Cloth, $3. 

“ This book will be found a most invaluable work 
and one which every politician, lawyer, banker, and 
merchant should have in his office and ey citizen 
in his brary. Fhe bask hes boom pre th 
care and ts absolutely accurate in {ts facts and de- 
tails."—Phtladelphia Weekly Item. 


JACKSON’S peng i beg yhonn nn 
History of the C 


has been done it.”"— 





Recent S.-S. tmney 


A RARE PIECE OF WORK. 16mo 
KNOWING AND DOING. 16mo 
LM TOO 








Crowell’s Cheap Sunday-school Library, No. 6, 
Fifty Volumes. 16mo. Reduced from $57.85 to $29.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 

744 Broadway, New York. 


THE AAPOR WEY SEE ™ 


IN ONE VOLUME, FOR $3. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. 
Crown 8vo, 1421 pp. Cloth, red edges. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broad’y, N.Y. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New an and . Peau rd Cards 


Ry a the times. 


Lenten eS and iy ne 
teachers ts send 











39 Ann he se York. Eatablished’ 1830. 
one AR SERENE LBEAAT 
Contains 48 Iestrated iva Birds, 


sfosan owers, ey wor FS] leaves 
e fecanily gil gilded. Also 47 select Quotations. All for onl 
is cents, posrets (stamps m). Agents — 





paign o all) 
Jackson in the Valley. of Virginie, 1601-62. ay WIL 
‘ormerly Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief 


LIAM ALLA, f 
Ordnance Officer, Secon A.N.V. with full 


Corps, 
maps of the region and battle- eriride oy Jep. Hotca- 
oS. Tag Captain Topogra — 
Second Corps, A. N. V. 8vo, re Both, $2 
THREE FRIENDS’ FANCIES. 
Miscellaneous Poems. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.26. 


AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 


The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas, 
With Plates. By Henry C. McCoox. 8vo, Extra 
Cloth, $4.00. 

IDALIA. 

A Novel. By 


al ; Pe i” a of “ ” Unter psd 
7 oe more.” “ Cheap Edt 
ion 12mo, Paper Cover, 60 conte, 


“It is one of those qustiins the ai 
of which cannot be resis e has ope: 
volume. The plot is well i laid ri the entire story is 
told in charming style.""— Toledo Blade. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Strect, Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


THE METHODIST ITINERANT. 


IS A MODIFICATION OF IT DESIR- 
ABLE AND PRACTICABLE? 


A DISCUSSION 
BY 














Cc. N. SIMS, D.D., 
DANIEL CURRY. D.D., LL.D., 
THOS. 0. SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D., 
CHAN. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
G. BR. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D., 
HENRY K. CARROLL. 


‘'n pamphlet form. Price, 2 cents each. Five to 


one address, $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Discount to the trade. 
address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Neo. 251 Broadway, New York. 
P.-0. Bex 3787. 





full instructions sent h each 
Album. Address G. W. BocemspEs, West Haven, Ct. 





Wie Naso 1 ¥ GA SPRING. we Noitord arc 
TOR TT RENE EEE ASSEN 


EDUCATION. 
ets MTENEY MOMLECRAUER'S 


LLEGE OF M 
No. 56 Court 8t., ae City Hall, A ~- tes & Benedict's 


Offers great inducements to UT - —d desirous of 
honest, capable instruction — ches of 
—. A firm foundation nid'f for “Wat tare, 
en advanced 


address the ENR 








$260. DR. WARRING’S POUGHK P. 
SIE M CATARY 1x rites) For ma ane 
B. J. Lossing, historian, wri 
fore our son was under your care, rom 
rents and pupils the value of ~ knew ‘from i 
ung. Were he to 
, we should feel to 


yourself. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
circulars, address Cor. C. J. Wriont, A. M., A. &., Principal. 


Boszon. UNIVERSITY PAW. 8 SCHOOL 
n, . Bromfield Street. 


Col 
mivEesiey Se. 1880.» Ron jorado, for both 








x opens on-resident students 
live with the ¢ president, v. David H. Moo: 
7. president of W cyan “College, Cincinnatt, 8 


Prospectus on nA. -~ 


PEANSERIANYA, MILI™AI AEE, ABR 


0. HYATT. 





—  comeliod: tol ent. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THK “FIRST READING OF THE. EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


ee | ee ae asses $2300 
TheSame, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. ee ee oe 

Ritchie, the Emgraver.................0..0-++ 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

SIN sinvesstenitadarnconeiatisenshouroees 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
_ Ritchie, the Engraver..............sseecere+++ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8S. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

GOED, WIRD. 22. ccccccccccccevecgcgeescccoscsccce 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... . 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GRR, Be eccnccuccccccovesscoccesbosdss 1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chet. BED PRGTB.. ccccccvcvccccesccccccescccse 50c. 
Orders, with the cash losed, to be edd d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOUA SPRINGS. ¥. Y. 








til "egegD xo Ane. sere 





id expenses v 

= ye Address Prof. BS. Cnanreon s, Jacksonville, Ti 
ST. LOUIS LAW oO ian 0} Oc- 
tober 18th, 1880. Tul SOBSOL , No extras. 

For cireular, address HENR COCK, Dean. 





SUMMER SCHOOL—Morris aioe Institute, 
eerenowe, N. qo for pare < wail 
on for college in September cv u 

summer home, with a few hours’ lng aie ey. 
Classics, mathematics For 

and terms apply at T. Cotesworth Pinckney’s Age 5 
ates Square, og address the Principal, 8. RE, 
C) 


«Je 





CNted hi STREET SEMINARY.—Miss BONNEY 
/ and — DILLAYE, Princi 
largest Board’ 


This and 
ing and Day School in Philadel — will 
commence its 3 st year at 1615 Chestnut 8t., it. 22d. 


ALE LAW SCHOO bo Regular course, 2 
years. Graduate —— ‘or degree of D.C. L),2 
years. Oe WA t. 30th. 
WAYLAND. New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
DICTIONARY OF 


Christian Aatigaities, 


le, haiabe where coe ia a “ais. 











w '. 

Ten years’ time have been spent by nearly f 

a scholars in England in pre this Dictionasy. 
it one. ey We are ¢ the sole 


sting $25, 
Tinhers of the Dict ‘or ted 
WAN set lates made for us in London. 
yy energetic men and to 
t~rere it. Minteters, stu- 
and teachers will find this the book for them to 





cell ro ee For specimen sees cteome, 
HARTFORD, 60) CONN or CHIOM@O, ILLS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
80N OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES = wnoecupied Setieny. to whom we 
are pre} to offer jucementa, 
whereby med one to six thousan *) dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to — ein 
the sale of Sewin; ines 


Souspees machines, as all ¢ 
made in the past pay Be I vom 
address WELSON SEWING MACHINE CO, Shiicago, Hit nL 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MAE PLYMOUTH LAP- BARD & 


Unlike any other Lap- 
Holds itself-on the lap rt gf, 





the wee: y eee 
yor t Ent Cain it. Wetghe, enly. Ene y adapted 
Canvassers. for tale ng. orders from, 

wat all Ppastioulare, mt. A. on receipt of 15 centa. 


40 Summer Street, Boston, Masse 


WORLD ezpenct Fen. eu. ale Herolam, Beauty. and 





tothe 
FA MOU § Freser Present ttle. Magnificently Rubel: 
-piate ‘n- 
raving. 
WORES & iy yin ‘Employment Yor Ye oung 
county. Sa sperm month. “et for cir. 
cular and terms. P. co., 1000 Arc 


Street, Philadelphia, Pe 





$00 Male and oy AGENTS Vranrep Lux 
fet an hon sent, tesahpe dng bus msiee inees. Artiaie 
t Scien hay en 


Berzins free TAH LV. 
$777 *isaest" rata. Outit tree 





tos 
. VICKERY, A 





THE . 


Acency = §cuoors = Teacuers, 


Domestic Building, Broadway, cor. 14th St., VW. Y. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of School Principals, School Trustees, and 
Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 


Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this 


TEACHERS 


seeking positions for the coming September should apply new, and have the benefit of the early vacancies. 
Application-form, giving fall particulars, for stamp. Address 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Agency and warmly endorse tt. 


Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 








ST EEL PENS 


Make, and unrivaled ow 
and &venneéss of point 


Co re 


Numbers. A oO ote Sample Card, for trial, 





Noms repens of 24 Oc of eit Tending Styles, fos 


on ay of 10 ues 


IvISON, Deaxowan: Taytor & Co. 


138 and 140 Granda Server, New York. 
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“CHEAPEST BIBLES Fer furnabe. ms 
FORSEB & McMAKIN. CASH PREMIUMS 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
ete., for opening and closing public wor- 
ship, also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies, 


Cc. C. Case and C, C. Williams. 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., 
for church service and all other sacred occasions. 


Easy Anthems for Ama‘ 

any more ‘dimeute tc for Chelital singers. 
Not only the best works of the editors, but also 

choice contributions from twenty-five writers and the 

crignest Anthems of the late PY . Bliss. The 

of “Church Anthems” are er than usual. 

the same: $7.50 per dozen by pny single eopees, 

75 cents by mail. en pages 

woe" stamp for specimen copy of “ “Church Musical 
sito 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 605 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 


WELCOME CHORUS! 


A NEW SONG BOOK 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND SEMINARIES. 


By W. 8. TILDEN. 
PRICE, $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZEN. 

A grand s00d book, of 255 pages, well filled with the 
best P — Songs, a large collection of Sacred Music for 
practjce, und opening and closing exercises, also the 
elem te, on @ new plan. Specimen copies matied, 
post- free, for $L. 

ut tea oot to the Seashore or the Mountains one 


Ditson ‘8 ee vetunee i @ Bound Mustc. 
fore than thirty are published. Some of them 
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are: 
Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Albam,......+....61.00 
Gems of English Song. 68 Songs.............. 2.00 
Gems of German Seong. 79 Songs............. 2.00 
Senshine of Song. 68 Songs..........-...00000- 
Gems of Strauss. 80 Waltzes, etc..............+ 





Cluster of Gems. 43 Pieces......... . 
Home Circle. Vol. 1. 170 Pleces.............. 2.00 


Also take for the Summer THE MUSICAL RECORD, 
which will bring new music every week. $2 per yoar. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, 
New York. 


BICLOW & MAIN’S 
New Gunday-seboo! Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 
Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 


it!) thors, Lowny and Doaw' 


Sent, in paper laa) Post- 
| pane, be receipt of 25 cts. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 

73 Randairhtt Street, | 76 Ree one” 
JUST “PU BLISHED. 

CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


‘vem A. Cia Professor Music University Penn. 
he best Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 


“LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


If you Read or Write, 





for 








27 Franklin St., Boston, or 4 Bond St., N.Y., 
THE 
ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 
for Desk. Study, and Library, to save 
Time, ee and Labor. 


The joint stock co incorporated 1879, otes 
all an ital and energy 10% Yo this | ue Spoceal work. o 
only artict 


It puts 
om =e ‘nouveee trial as 
‘ariel re Ges trated eat dP Price-list of 
art free. 
00 Pq Fx of of early ever7jhing r+ to 
fit up a public oF & desk, or A 
Every gue who or writes, fro om editor to 

one glen man. to co) will = ad many helps 

accomplish the most pose’ time 


FOR LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Readers’ and Writers’ Eeonomy Co., 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond S:., N, ¥,; 
and 69 State Street, Chicago. 
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Religious | Iutelligence, 


THE CASE OF PROF. ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 


Tue case of Prof. Smith came before the 
Free Church Assembly this year for the 
fourth time. In May, 1877, after a report 
from the College Committee, who had 
made an investigation of the rumors circu- 
lating against Mr. Smith and recommended 
that no action be taken, the Assembly sus- 
pended him from his professorial duties. 
It was felt this year that the case ought to 
be ended, one way or another, and there 
was some conference between leaders of 
the Assembly as to the best method of 
procedure. It had been stated that Sir 
Henry Moncreiff and Principal Rainy 
had formed a project for disposing of 
the case by dropping the libel and reliev- 
ing him of his chair; not by judicial 
sentence, but by an act of administrative 
authority, on the ground that he did not 
possess the confidence of the Church. The 
‘“‘new project,” as it was called, was so 
generally discussed that Prof. Smith 
wrote and printed in pamphlet form an 
**open letter to Principal Rainy,” in which 
he distinctly repudiated any idea of com- 
promise, and declined to consent to give up 
his chair, for the sake of escaping deposi- 
tion in the event of conviction of heresy. 
He held that his answer to the libel was 
good, and reminded Principal Rainy that 
he himself had taken a similar position and 
had affirmed that the libel could not be 
established. Said the Professor: 

“If the libe) is dropped, I cannot be pun- 
{shed for any fault charged in it. Do you 
propose to punish me for some other fault of 
which, as yet, I know nothing, and to make 
the punishment so summary that sentence 
shall follow in the same breath with the first 
{intimation of my offense, or, rather, in the 
same breath with my final acquittal from the 
charges which have hung over me for three 
years? It is impossible that this can be what 
you propose. A blow struck under euch con- 
ditions would be not punishment, but re- 
venge ” 

A private meeting of those most interest- 
ed in the case, including Principal Rainy, 
Dr. Adam, Professors Blaikie, Lindsay, 
and others, was held, at which the Rainy 
plan was discussed and severely criticised 
The friends of the Professor were not will- 
ing to have the case disposed of in this way. 

The case came before the Assembly from 
the Synod, on appeal of the minority of the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, against the action 
of that body in referring the case back to 
the Assembly on a preliminary question, 
raised by Prof. Smith. The questions ar- 
gued on this appeal by Prof. Smith, Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, and others were directed 
to the competency of the plea advanced 
by Prof. Smith before the Preshytery, 
which induced that body to sist procedure 
and report to the Assembly. Prof. Smith, 
in his argument at the bar, brought formal 
complaint against Sir Henry Moncreiff, 
and claimed that he was disqualified from 
voting by baving revicwed the case In a book 
recently published, and expressed an opin- 
jon on the action of the Presbytery. The 
Assembly, however, did not entertain the 
complaint. Two motions were made—one 
by Sir Henry Moncreiff. that the dissents 
and complaints be sustained; that the libel 
is ripe for probation: and that, instead of 
instructing the Presbytery to proceed, the 
Assembly consider, on Thursday, what is 
the best course to be taken to bring the 
case to a conclusion, without delay. The 
other motion, by Mr. Rennie, was that the 
dissents and complaints be dismissed and 
the report of Presbytery received) On a 
division, 888 voted for Moncreiff's motion 
and 164 for Rennie’s, there heing a major- 
ity of 219 for the former. 

When the case came up on Thursday 
for further consideration, there were four 
motions before the Assembly, as follows. 
Bir Henry Moncrieff moved: 

‘*The General Assembly, considering the 
position In existing circumstances of the libel 
which has been served on Professor Smith; 
considering, also, the evils that may arise from 
further protraction of the case, and the possi- 
bdility at the present stage of disposing of it 
so as adequately to guard the great interests 
involved in it; considering, further, the im- 
portance of the disposal of it being such as 
may tend to unite as largely as possible 
the members of Assembly and those whom 
they represent throughout the country; re- 
solve that, without disturbing any of the 


judgments pronounced by former General As- 
eembltes in the case, they will not give any 
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renewal of instruction to the Presbytery on 
the probation of the libel nor take any other 
step in that direction. But the Assembly, look- 
ing to the whole course of the proceedings in 
this case, looking especially to the report of 
the college committee in , and the discus- 
sions and decisions of the Assembly .of 1877, 
1878, and 1879 tothe sense of danger on the 
part of the Church in the line of view and of dis- 
cussion adopted by Professor Smith, indicated 
and embodied in these proceed ; and con- 
sidering, also, that the progress of ecclesiasti- 
cal action has not ayed the feelings of 
anxiety and alarm that had been awakened, 
are constrained to come to the conclusion that 
Professor Smith no longer retains that measure 
of confidence on the part of the Church which 
is necessary to the edifying and useful per- 
formance Of bis professorial work. 

“Therefore, the General Assembly, with 
great regret at finding themselves placed in 
this relation to a man of Professor Smith’s 
gifts and promise; but under a deep sense of 
the obligations resting on them in reference 
to the training of aspirants to the office of the 
ministry, find and declare that Professor 
Robertson Smith must now cease to occupy 
any longer the chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature in Aberdeen; and with this 
finding the Assembly declare that the case 
taker end. 

‘The Assembly appoint a committee to con- 
sider any matters which ought to be in the 
view of the Assembly in giving effect to this 
finding, and to report toa subsequent diet of 
this Assembly.” 


Dr. Laidlaw moved: 


“ That, though the views which have been 
published by Professor Smith regarding the 
origination of the Pentatencbal Scriptures and 
institutions are not the views of the Free 
Church, yet seeing they do not contradict the 
confessional doctrine of revelation and in- 
spiration in such a way as to necessitate cen- 
sorial discipline beyond what may have been 
involved in bis having been already tempor- 
arily suspended from the work of his chair, 
the Assembly pass from the libel and repone 
Professor Smith, humbly looking for the 
blessing of God on his resumed labors. Fur- 
ther, having regard to the circumstances that 
the publication of those views by a Free 
Church professor was fitted to occasion and 
has occasioned much anxiety and alarm 
among the people of Godin onr Church and 
land, the Assembly urzently admonish Pro- 
fessor Smith to be extremely careful in his 
public utterances upon auch questions as 
those which have been exercising the mind of 
the community in connection with this cace, 
and commend all professors and ministers to 
observe the like carefulnesa fn their treatment 
of these aubjects.”: ° 


Dr. Beith moved: 


«The General Assembly, considering that 
the course of the case has confirmed the report 
of the college committee, that they had not 
found any ground sufficient to justify a pro- 
cess for heresy against Professor Robertson 
Smith, inasmuch as seven of the eight counts 
in the original libel have been found irrele- 
vant, while with regard to the remaining 
count the explanations offered by Professor 
Smith at various stages, and in particular his 
answer to the amended libel, afford satisfac- 
tory evidence thatin this aspect of the case 
also there is not sufficient ground to support 
the process for heresy, do resolve to withdraw 
the libel against him. Further, the Assembly, 
finding that Professor Smith is blameworthy 
for the unguarded and incomplete statements 
of hie articles, which have occasioned much 
anxiety in the Church and given offense to 
many brethren zealous for the honor of the 
Word of God, instruct the moderator to ad- 
monish Professor Smith with due solemnity as 
to the past, in the confident expectation that 
the defects referred to will be guarded against 
and avoided in time to come. And, finally, 
the Assembly declares that,in declining to 
decide on these critical views by way of disct- 
pline, the Church expresses no opinion in 
favor of their truth or probability, but leaves 
the ultimate decision to future inquiry, in the 
spirit of patience, humility, and brotherly 
charity, admonishing professors to remember 
that they are not set for the propagation of 
their own op!nions, but for the maintenance 
of the doctrine and truth committed to the 
Church.” 


Dr. Begg moved: 


“That this Assembly shall proceed to the 
probation of the Ifbel.”’ 

There was some discussion as to who 
should apenk first. Sir Henry Moncreiff 
proposed that Prof. Smith be heard; but 
some objected, and desired that he should 
speak after the motions had been discussed. 
What was there for him to spenk about? 
Sir Henry said he could speak to the mo- 
tions; byt, on being reminded that he had 
just said that the motions were not yet 
really before the house, he suggested that 
the Assembly could consider them on the 
table for the purpose. Prof. Smith de- 
clined to speak, on the ground that no 
man can be called upon to defend his legal 
position until it isattacked. When Sir Hen- 


ry Moncreiff submitted his motion and be-- 


gan his specch, Prof. Smith retired 
from the house. Sir Henry said the impor- 
tant point in this case was whether Prof. 
Smith should continue to occupy bis chair. 
There were those who had leaned to the 
side of the accused who werein favor of 
coming to some adjustment of the case, 
which would give him a locus penitentia. 
Sir Henry was not in favor of proceeding 
to an extreme sentence, and would not have 





asked for anything more than deprivation, 
if the libel had been regularly and legally 
proved. The accused had not, directly or 
constructively, denied a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church; but he had maintained 
a view of a book of the Bible not reconcil- 
able logically with the doctrine of the 
Standards. The feeling of alarm in the 
Church had not abated. There was not, 
therefore, warrant for Dr Beith’s motion. 
He now came to the most difficult part of 
his motion to defend: Was the course pro- 
posed just? His answer was that, when 
the Church became convinced that it 
was not good for itsown welfare and the 
cause of Christ for a man to continue to 
occupy a certain position, it should remove 
him. Sir Henry received little applause; 
but was frequently interrupted with ex- 
clamations of ‘‘oh!” and with laughter. 
Dr. Adam, who said he had been opposed 
to the libel from the start, seconded Sir 
Henry's motion, and said he thought the 
Church ought to part with Prof. Smith, 
not under the libel, but because he had 
been brought into a position from which 
the only practicable extrication was re- 
moval. 

Dr. Laidlaw, in support of his motion, 
said he could see no way out of the dilem- 
ma with honor to the Church and justice to 
Prof. Smith but to repone him with all 
the safeguards they could muster. Prof. 
Macgregor, a colleague of Prof. Smitb, 
thought Sir Henry’s motion was all wrong 
He said: 

‘Professors were in a somewhat different 
position from ordinary ministers. They had 
to look at new aspects of the truth as they 
presented themselves; and if he differed from 
the Church’s opinion, formulated in her creed, 
he knew the right thing forhim todo or for 
her to do. But here was a new field for learned 
investigation. It used to be a matter of debate 
between infidelity and Christianity; but it had 
come to bea question among believing men 
whether it was necessary, {in support of Chris- 
tianity, to maintain the traditional view of 
the authorship cf the Pentateuchal Scriptures. 
What were they to do with the professors of 
the Church who were examining into that 
region of inquiry? What were the professors 
of Old Testament theology to be doing un- 
less they inquired? How were they serving 
the Church, unless they inquired ?”’ 

Dr. Begg. in speaking in favor of his 
motion to proceed to libel, referred to 
Moncreiff's motion in severe terms. The 
proposal, he said, to remove a man because 
he had lost the confidence of the Church 
was fraught with serious consequences to 
the whole ministry of the Church. He 
was opposed to finding a libel relevant 
and, without proving it, going on to punish 
the accused as though he had heen convict- 
ed. Next after Dr. Begg’s seconder came 
Dr. Beith in support of his motion. He 
reminded the Assembly that no question of 
doctrine was before them. ‘As to doc- 
trine—the whole circle of confessional 
scriptural doctrine—Professor Smith is as 
clear, unchallengeable, and zealous as any 
of the able and trustworthy ministers of 
our beloved Zion.” It was a question of 
criticism into which few were able to enter, 
and to make an authoritative decision 
would be, in view of the future, to do a 
perilous thing. In the present’ case any 
extreme sentence would, he believed, be 
ere long indefensible. 

The speaking continued -throughout 
the afternoon and evening session, when 
a division was taken. First a vote 
was taken between Dr. Begg’s and 
Dr. Beith’s motions. The former 
received 256; the latter, 287; many of the 
Moncreiff-Rainy party voting with Dr. 
Beith. Next a vote on Dr. Beith’s and Dr. 
Laidlaw’s motions was taken, with the fol- 
lowing result: for Beith’s, 244; for Laid- 
law’s, 51. The last vote was between 
Beith’s and Moncreiff’s motions, resulting 
in 299 for the former and 290 for the latter. 
On the announcement, great cheering took 
place. Moncreiff, Rainy, Begg, and others 
entered dissents. Prof. Smith was then 
brought to the bar, and the moderator, 
according to the terms of the prevailing 
motion, admonished him to be careful in 
future not to offend, as he iad done in the 
past, by unguarded and incomplete state- 
ments. Prof. Smith said, in response: 

‘‘Moderator, I hope that I am not out of 
place when I say that, while I thank God for 
the issue of this evening—an issue which I 
trust will be for his glory and for the mainte- 
nance of histruth—I have never been more 

sensible than on the present occasion of the 


blame that rests upon me for statements 
which have proved so incomplete that, even 





at the end of three years, the opinion of this 
house has been so divided 2 them. I feel 
that, in the providence of God, this is a very 
weighty lesson to one placed, as I am, iu the 
position of a teacher, and I hope that by his 
grace I shall not fail to learn by it.” 


Thus ended the case of Prof. Smith. 





Tue principal matter before the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
Brooklyn, last week, was the subject of Free 
Masonry. The committee to whom was re- 
ferred the several overtures on Free Masonry 
reported, recommending that the General 
Synod give no official testimony against Free 
Masonry ; but that it declare that no minister 
or member ought to be connected with any 
society whose principles and practices are 
anti-Christian, and advise consistories and 
classes to be kind and forbearing and strictly 
constitutional in their dealings with individu- 
als on the subject, and not set up any new, 
unauthorized tests of communion. A long de- 
bate ensued, the Eastern delegates supporting 
the committee’s report and conclusions and the 
Western delegates opposing them. Substi- 
tutes were offered and voted down, and finally 
the report asa whole was adopted. The re- 
port on the state of religion stated that during 
the past year 1,080 persons had been received 
into the various churches. Looking over the 
whole field, the Church had been blessed with 
a steady growth. The number of churchmem- 
bers in 1879 was 80,228; and in 1880, 80,208. The 
number of scholars in the Sabbath-schools in 
1879 was 79,250; and in 1880, 80,445. The con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes in 1879 
amounted to $175,424; in 1800, $973,273. For 
congregational purposes, in 1879, $745,502; in 
1880, $849,224. The decrease in membership 
is explained as resulting from a general re- 
vision of church-rolls. 


...-The most notable piece of business 
transacted by the General Assembly of the 
Scottish Established Church has been the 
acceptance of a new formula for subscription 
of elders, as follows: 

**T believe that the true Protestant religion, 
as it hath of long time been professed in this 
land, is founded on and agreeable to the Holy 
Scriptures. I own and promise to adhere to 
the said true Protestant religion, and to the 
sum and substance of the doctrine of the Re- 
formed Churches as contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith approven by former General 
Assemblies of this Church, and ratified by law 
in the year 1690. I likewise own and promise 
to adbere to the worship and Presbyterian 
government of this Church as now settled by 
law, and to submit to and concur with the sald 
government, and never to endeavor, directly 
or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion 
thereof.” 


This formula, which greatly relaxes the terms 
of subscription, was adopted in committee by 
a vote of 23 to 2, and in the Assembly by 98 to 
65. The formula goes to the presbyteries for 
approval. 


...-The Free Church Assembly (Scottish) 
disposed of the appeal in the case of Prof. 
“Davidson by dismissing it. The appeal was 
against the decision of the Presbytery of Ed- 
inburgh, refusing to inquire into certain al- 
leged heretical views of Dr. Davidson. The 
majority was 110. A motion of Sir Henry 
Moncreiff, proposing that each theological 
professor be invited to send in a statement of 
the views he was prepared to teach the stu- 
dents of the Free Church regarding the in- 
spiration and authenticity of the Scriptures, 
was lost. A motion by Dr. Adam, exhorting 
such professors to lay to heart the lessons 
of the case of Prof. Smith, was adopted. 
This action wasin response to overtures ask- 
ing inquiry into the teaching in Free Church 
institutions. 


....A tract distributor, named King, was 
tried recently in Dublin, Ireland, and fined 
$5, with the alternative of 14 days’ imprison- 
ment, for handing a priest a handbill inviting 
to a meeting for “‘ friendly discussion.” An 
appeal was taken to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; but the Court refused to quash the 
conviction. It was not proved that the man 
had used offensive language or obstructed the 
priest; but the judge held that the offering of 
a handbill of the kind was an insult to the 
priest, and might have lead to a breach of the 
peace. 


+-eelt was reported to the Scottish Kirk 
Assembly by the Committee on Statistics of 
Christian Liberality that in 1879 the sum total 
of the collections, contributions, and legacies 
intimated in connection with the Church of 
Scotland was £330,252, being a decrease of 
£52,000 as compared with 1878. 


.... The Earl of Feversham has given a plot 
of ground for burial purposes to the parish of 
Helmsley, and another plot adjoining to the 
Dissenters, who have thankfully accepted it. 
There will be no burial disputes in Helmsley. 


.--. Thus farsome £279,351 has been pledged 
to the English Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund. 
The committee, at a recent meeting, resolved 





to raise, if possible, £815,000. 
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Hews of the Week. 


AFTER a session of six days, the National 
Convention of the Republican party, on the 
etghth instant, nominated General James A. 
Garfield, of Ohio, on the thirty-sixth ballot, 
for President of the United States; and on 
the first ballot General Chester A. Arthur, of 
this city, was chgsen as the candidate of the 
party for Vice-President. The vote for the 
various candidates for President, on the final 
ballot, were: Grant, 307; Blaine, 42; Sher- 
man, 3; Edmunds, 0; Washburne, 5; Win- 
dom, 0; Garfield, 399; McCrary, 0; Hayes, 
0; Harrison, 0; Davis, 0; Hartranft,0. The 
votes that nominated the presidential candi- 
date came principally from the supporters of 
Blaine and Sherman. The friends of Gen. 
Grant did not waver throughout the struggle, 
his vote on the final ballot being three in ex- 
cess of the number cast for him on the first 
ballot. The Convention was the most exciting 
ever held by the Republican party. 











.. The House of Representatives bas passed 
the billto ratify the recent treaty made with 
the Ute Indians. As passed bythe Senate, 
the bill provided for the removal of the South- 
ern Utes to unoccupied agricultural lands on 
La Plate River, in Colorado and New Mexico, 
and for the removal of the Uncompaqha Utes 
to Grand River, near the mouth of the Gunni- 
son, in Colorado, and such other unoccupied 
agricultural lands as may be found in that 
vicinity and in the Territory of Utah. The 
House Committee on Indian Affairs amended 
the bill by striking out New Mexico and Utah, 
and providing that these two bands shall be 
located in Colorado. The Senate bill also 
provided for the removal of the White River 
Utes to the Uintah Reservation, in Colorado, 
in which the House concurred. 


..By a collision between the steamboats 
**Nerragansett’’ and ‘‘ Stonington,” of the 
Rtonington Line, which occurred about twelve 
o’clock on the night of the 11th instant, on 
Long Island Sound, fifty lives were lost. 
Shortly after the collision the ‘ Narragane 
sett,’ on which there were from 300 to 350 
passengers, took fireand kegantosink. The 
scenes on board were of the most heart-rend- 
ing description. It is thought that the total 
loss, including the effects of the passengers, 
who lost everything, will reach $400,000. * 


..A bill relative to a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien was introduced in the 
National House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Cox, of this state, on the 7th instant, 
which recites that $60,000,000 have been offered 
by United States citizens to foreign parties to 
assist them in carrying out the scheme of a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus of Darien, and 
declares that any attempt on the part of such 
citizens to prejudge the question by extending 
the assistance of their capital to a foreign un- 
dertaking is unpatriotic and unwise. 


-+eeThe protracted drought in the vicinity 
of Petersburg, Va., is causing much damage 
to the crops, and the streams are also fast dry- 
ingup. Mills which never before suffered for 
want of water are compelled to cease opera- 
tions, and without an early fall of rain it is 
feared that serious results may follow. 


.-A dispatch tothe London Daily News 
says it is rumored that Buenos Ayres is in a 
state of siege and Is believed to be surrounded 
by armed emissaries from other provinces. 


. General Burnside has been re-elected to 
the United States Senate from Rhode Island. 


-++. The funeral of the late Empress of Rus- 
sia was held on the morning of the 9th inst. 


-eeeIt is reported that the Chilians have 
captured Arica, Peru. 
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en Face, Head, and Parts of Body. Head 
covered with Scabs and Sores. 
Messrs. Weeks & PoTTreER:—I commenced to 


had tried everything I had heard of 
East and Woet. My case was considered a very 
one. I have now nota icle of Skin Humor about 
me and my case is considered wonderful. It has been 
the means of sellinga Jar many of your Curicurna 
Ranmnens n this os the country. 
espectfully yours, 
Mrs. 8. R. WHIPPLE. 
Decatur, Micu., Nov 37th, 1878. 


MILK CRUST 


en a Child’s Head Cured. 


Messrs. Weeks & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—Last sum- 
mer my sister, while visiting in Boston, bought a box 
of CutTicura and Coticura Soap for her little boy’s 
head, who had the milk crust for more than two 
years, and for which she had tried almost everything 
and exhausted the skill of several physicians. The 
Cuticura cured him, and he is now a ame, healthy- 
looking boy, with a beautiful heed < hal 

Yours, . B. Le BOWER. 

143 CLINTON &r., OtNcrNNaTt, aa 


SCALD HEAD 


fer Nine Years Cured. 


xesns. WEExs & Ly yO yy ot :—8ince July 
last | have been using your CuTicura for aH 

and it has cured me, when all spedtelnes that I have 
taken for nine years , A me no good. I am now using 
it as a hair-dressing ; but my head ts weil. It keeps the 
hair In ve ae conditi 

urs truly, H. A. RAYMOND 
Auditor Port Wayne, Jackson, and Saginaw R.R. 
Jaoxseon, Micu., Dec. 20th, 1878. 
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Scales one-quarter inch in thickness. 





Messrs. Weexs & PotTrer—Gentlemen :—For the last 


uarter a an inch in size. 7 considered it incurable, 
bout two months since I purchased Cuticura and 
CUTICURA bg and in about two weeks after com 
mencing te use them I found the yay entirely 
gone y scalp. is now as free from 


ef 

ours respectful THOMAS LEE, 
wing Machine Dealer. 
No. 2276 FRaNKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIa. Pa. 
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rate, 300 by WEEKS & POTTER, ite and 
Drudgie ashington 8t. Boston; re Front “ 


Toronto, Ont.; and 8 Snow Aili, London ; An. dg 
sale hy all Draggiate. Price of 
50 cents; large bo: xe, comsatning tw two and Fousuat 
times the 2 quantity of small, $1. RESOLVENT, $1 per 
bottle. EDIciInaL TOILET Soap, 

r --- hg CuTicuRA MEDICINAL SHAVING BOA 
fn bars; for Barbers and large consumers, ‘cents. 


Sovcme VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER.- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ‘* Berlin Stone- 
ware,’’ which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marble or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 











LAWN STATUES AND | VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 
States. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 19. 


Longress Wal 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 





NEW PATTERN—FOR LADIES-RHEUM- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape; increased pow- 

er; relieves and cures the most severe 

RHEUMATIC PAINS. Invaluable 


m toeither sex nGevtne 6 irom. weakness 
in Se beck. _~ The Garratt 





P + mg om 


+ ECTRIC DISK AND BELT CO., 
No. 7 Exchange Place (Room 21), Boston, | Mass. 





AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows ion of 
glasses reeled up. No 
wane of glasses; very 
handy. ousands aif 
them are in use. By ma 
25 cents. 
KETCHAM #. 

McDOUGALL, *t’'rs 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 








» Enclose astamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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BALDWIN HOUSE, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


ee! 

omnibus. LARGEST and BEST First-Class Hi: 

powts ‘h. Reits S Brick and has a)) the MODERN 
ROVEME ERMS REASONABLE. 


"eMITH ra WALTERMIRE. Proprietors. 


MANSION HOUSE, 


ORANGE, hee J. 


nly renovated, newly furnished, p com- 
p= ~~ order throughout, ond ¢ supplied with al an Lt 
fnprovementa, 3 

electric bells = every rom. direct Tele 


York. The 
loca on the principal thoroughfare, only three min 
utes’ walk from the depot, one-half — 
New York City. 1t ts boped the that it will speedily be- 
come a popular place for a in 
New York, and who desire a comfortable, cheerful, 
healthful, and cnatiy oocees in the country 
for themselves and their a big they can en- 
joy all the otrentene < a cit; a wiom the an- 
noyances of the ci Open al 
ATWOOD & &o., Fook tad y - Orange, N. J. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 


will open for the season of 1880, June a It will be 
newly painted and rie eh ut in complete o: Grounds 

















lighted by electric lights. For rooms YS ‘board, a 
ply at Mansion House, Orange, N. J.. until June 204 
Cc. E. ATWOOD, 
OVERLOOK 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 

Highest location, finest scenery, and best appointed 
first y= red hotel. Opens June 15th. Terms —a 
For enqneomests, attrens TAMES SMITH. 

Woodstock, N.Y. or SMITH & WALTERMIA 
prietors, Baldwin win House, Newburgh, N. Y., oe 
now open. 


PAVILION HOTEL, 


NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Nearest first-class summer resort to the city. First 
class. Prices reasonab! 
JAS. R. SA ANGSTER, Proprieter. 


NEW 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 
A, Ogzeiner and Hotel Divot ss states 
HOTEL GAZETTE 


and Canadas is BS iblished by 
PUBL ISHING bs yb 111 ne ay 
All the best 4 summer 








Duseen, ill Brosaway, 7, New York. 


MOORE’S HOTEL, 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 
Pn ey yy 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y¥., OTSEGO LAKE. 








8. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprieter. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 








PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO; 





ae 


The Dansville Sanitarium, 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes- 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; no malaria; excellent 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
and competent emenseeees ; table with 
meats, tea, coffee, but special atten’ given = 
adapt nag hoalthtul diet frea a sctentine st standpoint 
to each individual case. Terms, which include rates 
for boarders, as well as — 
geen. Institution ape ge tat 
¢ 





Fa. giving full par: 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


TO THE O OCEAN! — 


GANILL HOUSE, 84 Ave. @ Kingsley st, Asbury Park, B,J, 
Mrs. M. D. Cahill, having Soy 10. the CAHILL 

HOU will reo 

surroun by 

bavi slogans, furaiabed cor cue it 
ving spring 

walk from t and popular 

daly Stodied. one wi me 

av vey the guests to the Loan. of charge. 

find checks to m: egachman, who will nee that tos 

gages delivered eutdelay. Having added many 
ew attractions oming +X will be even more 


and bathing-suits, «also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, forthe pleasure of 

free. Private —_— for use of guests having t 

horses. Rooms may be info formation ob 
tained of Mrs. M D. Cahill, Arch 8, Pulladciphie. 
where her lares double at {over of tuiry rooms.) 6 .) ta 
open all theye for permanent ap 


STANWIX HALL, 





d. 
Roome. Rates tor “Board and 
pao day. nee phen will be my Pie 
an rmanen 
P*CEBRA QUACKENBUSH, once 3 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE CATSKILL, N. ¥-, 
sit “ad ourbai otto G0 per rath eccordiag fo 
on and iocetion of réoms. Biruation A — eaeeals 
picturesque scenery ; Address 

GRANT & CORNELL. Oatekill, N.Y. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan), 
Broadway andiith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
15th to October lst. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


KENMORE, | 


situated corner "North earl and Columbia 
has the finest temstent io the veel and is wee 


walkin Guanes of Depots, New Capitol, and 
Public Buildin 


Finst-CL ase In BAN bLake, Proprietor. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


located Broadway, between United States and 
- Grand Union Hotels. 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 


Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
Cc. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


—————————————————————— 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover hes “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 
(2 All corniunications for the Fdttcrial, JAterary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coiumas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2757. 

{2 Ali communications for the Commercial De 
parvment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

bw” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

¢®” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 


of our correspondents. 
tw Versons desiring the return of their mana- 


scripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold qurselves responsible fur their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
Who is General Garfield? We answer 
thathe is the soldier and the statesman 
whom the people will elect next fall to the 
Presidency of the United States. At pres- 
ent he is the candidate of the Republican 
party for this office; but on the 4th of next 
March he will hold the office. We make 
this prediction, strongly believing that the 
future will verify it. 

Born of humble parentage, in 1831, and 
now in his forty-ninth year; thirty-five 
years ago driving a horse on the tow-path 
of a canal, and then rising to the dignity 
of holding the helm of a canal-boat; sub- 
sequently seeking the position of a sailor 
on the lakes; after this a student in one of 
the academies of Ohio, there managing to 
pay his frugal expenses by manual labor 
and by teaching school a part of the time; 
at the age of twenty-three entering Wil- 
liams College, and graduating therefrom in 
1856; working his way through college by 
his own industry, and in part by a loan of 
funds secured by the assignment of a 
policy of insurance upon his life; return- 
ing to Ohio after the completion of 
his college course, and elected to the 
state senate in 1859; entering the Union 
army as colonel of the Forty-second Reg- 
iment of Ohio Volunteers, participat- 
ing in several battles and earning for him- 
selfan honorable record as a soldier; in 
1863 taking his seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as the member-elect from what 
was familiarly known as the “ Giddings 
District”; continuously re-elected ever 
since from the same district by overwhelm- 
ing majorities; selected in the winter of 
1877 as a member of the Electoral Commis- 
sion; since the elevation of Mr. Blaine to 
the Senate the acknowledged leader of the 
Republican party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; senator-elect from Ohio to suc- 
ceed Senator Thurman in the Senate of the 
Pnited States; himself a member of the 
Chicago Convention, there acting as chair- 





. . 
man of the delegates from his own state, 


and of the Committee on Rules; selected to 
present to the Convention the name of Sec- 
retary Sherman as Ohio’s first choice 
among all the candidates for nomination; 
commanding, by his self-possession and 
wise and admirable deportment, the confi- 
dence and respect of the Convention— 
such, in brief outline, is the record of the 
eminent citizen who stands before the 
American people as a candidate for the 
highest office in their gift. 

General Garfield did not seek the position 
by any preliminary canvass, and probably 
did not, until within a few minutes before 
his nomination, think himself at all likely 
to become the standard-bearer of the Re- 
publican party. Until the last three ballot- 
ings, his highest vote was two, and on the 
last of the three it was three hundred and 
ninety-nine. His nomination was effected 
by a spontaneous consolidation of nearly 
all the anti-Grant delegates of the Conven- 
tion. There does not appear to have been 
any definite and prearranged plan for this 
purpose. Wisconsin led the way, and the 
other anti-Grant delegates dropped their 
favorites and wheeled into line. The event 
came about as a natural result of the exist- 
ing state of things. 

We have never said a word derog- 
atory to General Grant or Senator 
Blaine, the two strongest candidates in the 
outset. To the former we have twice 
given our earnest support. The latter was 
our first choice at the last presidential elec- 
tion; and would have had our support, 
had the Chicago Convention selected him 
as the Republican candidate. And yet 
Tut INDBPENDENT has been of the opinion 
for months that it would not be expedient 
to nominate either, mainly because such a 
nomination would peril the whole cam- 
paign, especially in this state. The fact is 
that neither would have united the Repub- 
lican party, and without such union vic- 
tory would have been impossible. The 
intense antagonism between the Grant men 
and the Blaine men, and the strong oppo- 
sition among a large number of Repub- 
licans to both of these candidates, made it 
eminently wise to select some one not ex- 
posed to these objections. 

General Garfield’s nomination we regard 
as a fortunate escape from a serious peril. 
The Republicans of the whole country can 
and will unite upon him, and march shoul- 
der to shoulder in electing him, no matter 
who may be nominated by the Democrats. 
There will be no Republican ‘‘ scratchers ” 
or bolters at the next election. All the in- 
dications are that the Republican party 
will go into this political fight under ‘‘ the 
unit rule,” not imposed by any ‘‘ machine” 
tactics, but by the spontaneous action of 
individual preference; and this means vic- 
tory. We have no doubt that a large num- 
ber of Grant men are sorely disappoint- 
ed at the result, and, perhaps, no 
one more than Senator Conkling. Yet 
there is now but one course for them to 
pursue; and that is to support the ticket, 
though it is not the ticket of their first 
choice. Any other course would be sui- 
cidal, The Convention made 8 politic con- 
cession to their preferences in giving to 
General Arthur, of this state, the second 
place on the ticket, who, if elected, will 
make a good presiding officer of the Senate. 
There are many Republicans who would 
have selected some other candidate for 
Vice-President. We should have done so 
ourselves. There are, however, no objec- 
tions to General Arthur that ought to alien- 
ate a solitary Republican vote. The fact 
that his sympathies have been strongly in 
favor of Grapt, or that he is the carnest 
friend of Senator Conkling, or that Presi- 
dent Hayes saw fit to remove him from the 
collectorship of this port is just no reason 
at all why the ticket should not receive the 
hearty support of all Republicans. If the 
Anti-Grant Republicans or the Anti-Conk- 
ling Republicans in the Convention had 
demanded everything for themselves, they 
might have deman enough to defeat 
their own ends. We have no special liking 
for Mr. Conkling or his way of doing 
things; and yet we will cordially work 
with him to keep the Democrats out of 
power. The Republican party will need 
his services this fall. 

Gen. Garfield, who stands at the head of 





the ticket, isa figure of no mean propor 





tions. Heisinthe prime and vigor of a 
fully ripened manhood, with a strong and 
robust body, with a clear, cultivated, and 
self-possessed intellect, with a personal and 
public character which it will be difficult 
effectually to assail, and with a large ex- 
perience in the affairs of government. He 
is a Republican in principle to the very 
core. He is sound on all questions relating 
to finance and currency, and also to the na- 
tional honor in respect to the obligations of 
the Government, and will in this respect 
invite the confidence and support of the 
business community. He has the qualities, 
pbysical, intellectua], moral, and practical, 
which fit one tc be a good President. Be- 
hind him stands a great and glorious party, 
of which he is one of the brightest orna- 
ments; and this party is strong enough to 
elect him. 

Union! Work! Victory! Let these words 
be shouted all along the Republican line 
until the last ballot is cast. The contest 
among Republicans as to the candidates is 
ended, and now the contest is one between 
parties and their respective principles. The 
thing now to be done is to close up the 
ranks and face the common foe. This is 
just what every true Republican will do. 





THE ROBERTSON SMITH HERESY 
CASE. 





Since we commented, two weeks, ago on 
the Robertson Smith heresy case, from the 
brief telegraphic account of its conclusion, 
we have received complete reports of the 
action of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church, of which we give a full summary 
on our page of “ Religious Intelligence.” 
To that we refer our readers for the history 
of the case, and we do not need, nor care, 
to repeat our comments on the result made 
a fortnight ago. 

But the special character of Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith's belief and teaching deserves 
consideration. It was such as very much 
to embarrass his opponents. Professor 
Smith claimed to be as fulla believer as 
any one of hiscritics in the Westminster Con- 
fession, including its doctrine of the divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. And 
yet he held that not only was it proved by 
criticism that the Pentateuch was not writ- 
ten by Moses, but that Deuteronomy was 
written at a very late period, and was 
really a romance, unhistoric, composed for 
the purpose of representing what, in the 
view of the writer, Moses would have said 
and ought to have said to the Hebrews. 
It is not historical, in his view. It is a 
pious fiction, but not a pious fraud. It 
was not written to deceive; but, in 
accordance with the uncritical literary 
spirit of the Jews, the writer put into this 
form pious instruction, useful as warning 
to those of his own day; and this he did 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
This same general freedom of criticism 
Professor Smith carries through the whole 
Old Testament, allowing inspiration where 
he denies an historical character to the nar- 
rative. 

Now, it is perfectly evident that this is a 
peculiar combination of faith and unbelief 
that never occurred to the writers of the old 
Confession. If it had, they would 
have made short work with it. To them, 
Deuteronomy and Job and Esther and 
Jonah were veritable history, and they 
doubtless supposed they had said as much 
when they had said that they were inspired. 
That one could have imagined that they 
were inspired, and yet not true historically, 
inspired romances, never occurred to them. 
No more does it seem possible to Dr. Begg 
that a man can honestly claim to hold this 
position. And we confess that to us the 
two notions do not seem congruous, al- 
though we put full confidence in Professor 
Smith’s honesty of heart in this matter. He 
may hold that Deuteronomy is both inspired 
and & fiction; but it is very clear to us that 
his disciples will hold to the fiction and 
give up the inspiration. They will not 
necessarily give up all inspiration, much 
less revelation. They will claim, as all 
Christian scholars must in reason, the right 
to investigate in what books of the Bible 
inspiration resides and what is its nature; 
but they will, it seems to us, find it very 
bard to. maintain that a book is inspired 
which is thronghout an historical fiction, 

The Aéstmibly decided by nine majority 





to replace Professor Smith in his professor- 
ship. The question was a simple one, not. 
whether he should be condemned for heresy, 
but whether he should be remitted to his, 
place as teacher of theological students.. 
His defenders proposed to declare that no, 
heresy had becn found in him; but that the. 
moderator reprove him for injudicious-. 
ness in the utterances that gave offense.. 
His opponents did not seek to degrade him, 
from the ministry, but solely to remove him 
from his professorship, on the ground that. 
he had lost the confidence of the Church. 
The vote showed that he had not lost its, 
confidence. 

It was urged by his friends that it would 
be unjust to remove him unless he were: 
proved guilty, after trial, of heresy. 
On this point it seems to us that Principal 
Rainy was right. If the Church controle. 
the appointments to theological professor- 
ships, it ought to control removals, and it 
ought to be able to remove incumbents 
for the best good of the Church, even 
without proving them heretics. Other. 
wise, a man technically Orthodox may re. 
main and teach doctrines which will over. 
throw the faith of the Church. We under. 
stand that, in remanding Professor Smith 
to his chair, the Free Church of Scotland, 
the most conservative of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Churches, decides that stibecription 
to the Confession must not be interpreted 
as interfering with full freedom of 
investigation into the problems of criti 
cism that now meet the student of biblical 
literature. They know well enough that 
this is not a mere question of authorship : 
it is also one of inspiration. And, although 
the question of inspiration was not technic- 
ally before the Assembly, yet it was prac- 
tically; and it seems to us fair to conclude 
that there is a large element in the Church, 
especially among the professors, nearly all 
of whom were Mr. Robertson Smith’s de- 
fenders, who are comparatively indifferent 
to the doctrine of inspiration, aud who be- 
lieve that the divine origin of Christianity 
and the progressive revelation of God, as 
recorded in the Bible, can be better defend- 
ed on some other basis than that of the 
absolute integrity of the canon and the 
utter infallibility of inspiration. 

We wish to say this in honor of 
Professor Smith, that he has manfully 
made his fight for Christian liberty 
in his Church, and when victorious does 
not leave it for the sake of peace. It is 
hardly a secret that there was offered to 
him a position of high honor as an in- 
structor in the United States, and that on 
the vote in his favor he telegraphed declin- 
ing it. Professor John Stuart Blackie, of 
the Established Church of Scotland, ends 
a sonnet in honor of his acquittal thus: 


“God bless thee, Smith! Thou did’st not slink away 
With shifty compromise from bruit of battie, 
No lion's roar thou heard’st in asses’ bray, 
No Jovian thunder in a baby’s rattle; 
True soldier thou, and faithful to thy Lord, 
Who said: ‘ Not peace I send you, but a sword.'” 


THE VIEWS OF A STATESMAN. 


Tue article in our correspondence col- 
umns from the pen of General Garfield, 
originally published in Taz INDEPENDENT, 
on the 20th of December, 1877, deserves 
the special attention of all our readers. 
He was, at the time of writing it, a mem- 
ber of Congress; and Congress had just 
convened, both houses being Democratic. 
The Greenbackers and the silver men, in 
the House of Representatives especially, 
had the majority. General Garfield then had 
no idea that in 1880 he would be the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, and no one 
else then anticipated such an event. He 
wrote as he thougbt, as he had often spoken 
on the floor of Congress and has since con- 
tinued to speak, aud as he stil] thinks and 
will think, if selected to preside over the 
affairs of a great nation. Our readers will 
find the article worthy of their careful 
perusal, not only in view of what it says, 
but also in view of the fact that the writer 
will, in all probability, be our next Pres- 
ident. 

The central position from which the 
thoughts of the article radiate, and in 
which they all find a focus of clear and 
bright light, is the simple proposition that 
money, as a standard of value, must itself 
be a thing of value, independently of its 
usesas money. This is the fundamental] 
idea of the ages, as old as moncy itself. 
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The framers of the Constitution had this 
idea; and, hence, as General Garfield justly 
says, Congress, to their plain thinking, 
‘‘could no more create value out of that 
which has no value than it could create a 
foot without length or a pound without 
weight.” Congress can ‘‘ declare, subdi- 
vide, and name a standard,” and this is 
what it does when it coius money; but 
Congress cannot by the coinage or by the 
stamping create the value itself. This 
must be in the thing coined and stamped, 
or it will not be there at all. 

A resulting idea, upon which General 
Garfield had insisted in the House of 
Representatives, is that the greenbacks, 
issued in the stress and emergency of war, 
and declared to be lawful money in the 
sense of being a legal tender in the dis- 
charge of contracts, are, nevertheless, debt- 
obligations, to be paid by the money of 
value. This is their primary and most ele- 
mentary character. Their legal-tender 
quality is merely an accident, affixed to 
them by the force of law. ‘Their value 
does not consist in this quality; but in the 
fact that a strong and honest Government 
stands behind them, both able and willing 
to redeem them in the coin which they both 
represent and pledge. AlJl the commercial 
credit they now have, or ever have had, 
or ever can have depends upoa.this single 
fact. While they were inconvertible into 
coin at the option of the holders, they were 
depreciated; but assoonasthe Government 
was ready to redecm them in the money of 
the Constitution they at once rose to par. 
The result to the country ought to have 
been the end of the Greenback party; and 
such would have been the fact, if it were 
not the usual effect of paper money to cre- 
ate a kind of lunacy in weak or knavish 
minds, which it requires time to cure. 

When General Garfield wrote the article 
which we now republish, the question was 
pending before the House of Reprcsenta- 
tives whether the Resumption Act should 
be repealed or not. Subsequently a bill 
was passed by the House repealing the 
Act, and nearly all the Democrats voted 
for it. It was in these circumstances that 
he planted himself on the ground of ‘‘ hon- 
est money,” as he had done in the election 
campaign of 1876. The country owes 
much to his influence, as well as to that of 
President Hayes and Secretary Sherman, 
for the resumption of specie payments and 
the prosperity that has resulted therefrom. 
In regard to currency and finance, General 
Garfield is himself a platform, far more 
definite and positive than the one framed 
by the Chicago Convention. His record 
constitutes an ample guaranty that, if 
elected, all these questiuns will be in safe 
hands. This @ngle fact, especially when 
we remember the shifting and time-serving 
policy of the Democratic party, furnishes a 
very strong reason why the American peo- 
ple should choose Genera) Garfield for their 
next President. 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue action of the Free Church in dropping 
the heresy proceedings against Prof. Smith is 
not the only noteworthy theological event in 
Beotland. The Established Church, while it 
has not been rigorously orthodox, has hesita- 
ted heretofore to meddle with the old West- 
minster Standards, or with the forms of adhe- 
sion tothem. It has been proposed in several 
of the Assemblies of the Kirk to modify the 
form of subscription for elders; but the ma- 
jority has always been against it. The matter 
came up again in the late Assembly, and, 
after some remarkably frank expressions of 
opinion by such men as Dr. Story and Prinei- 
pal Tulloch, a modified form was adopted, and 
sent to the presbyteries for approval. The 
terms have been so rigid that there has been 
great difficulty in persuading men to accept 
the office :a difficulty which somehow seems 
not to have existed among the ministers. 
Why laymen should have more scruples about 
accepting a form of adherence to the 
Standards which is not more strict than that 
subscribed to by ministers isto us not appar- 
ent. The new form proposes that elders shall 
simply declare adherence to the “‘sum and 
substance”? of the Confession. This is just 
what Principal Tulloch declares he accepts. 
He said there were details in the Confession 
to which he could not assent and to which he 
would not “ allow himself to be committed by 
any man.” He accepted the Confession as a 
whole, sotin parte -This argument is equiva- 











lent to saying that the parts, with several 
omitted, are equal to the whole. If Principal 
Tulloch is right in his position, why should not 
elders enjoy the same liberty? It seems to us 
that those who refuse to accept the office of 
elder because of the rigidness of the form of 
subscription are more honest and conscien- 
tious than ministers like Dr. Tulloch, who 
accept it and take a liberty which it does not 
allow. 


ALTHOUGH we publish this week the Rev. 
Dr. Cromo’s sermon on Col. Ingersoll, we 
distinctly do not endorse his statements, 
quoted from Chaplain McCabe, derogatory of 
the Colonel’s gallantry in the war. On that 
subject we have no knowledge, and have no 
doubt that Col. Ingersoll would stoutly deny 
the imputation. Dr. Cromo is a shifty kind of 
a preacher, and in this sermon gave his hearers 
abit of witty blackguard, doubtless for the 
reason that, while argument is best met by 
argument, blackguard is best met by black- 
guard. Col. Ingersoll’s lectures are a mass of 
very clever blackguard, nothing better; and 
if he gets some sharp abuse in reply, he must 
remember that he has abused the old Bible 
characters and the Christian religion also quite 
as badly. The difference between Col. Inger- 
soll and Dr. Cromo is this : that, while neither 
of them indulges in any worthy argument, the 
former sets himself to insult the public. He 
goes to work to stir upa muss. He tries to 
shock the conscience of the community, and 
make himself a nuisance to the bulk of the 
community; while the latter blasphemes with 
his persiflage nobody but Robert Ingersoll. 
We do not like the style of either of them. 
We have arespect for quiet, respectful infi- 
delity or atheism; but if Col. Ingersoll 
wants blackguard, then how else shall he be 
met? 








We congratulate the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, which held its General Synod last week, 
in Brooklyn, over the happy deliverance out of 
its hot discussion of secret societies. A number 
of Western delegates urged that a rule be adopt- 
ed which would condemn members of secret 
societies as unworthy of church privileges. 
This was resisted, as it ought to have keen, 
and the principle was settled that no condition 
of membership should be imposed not found 
in the Word of God, while the subject of indi- 
vidual duty in reference to secret societies 
was commended to each man’s own con- 
science. That decision is right. The Masons 
were the object of bitter attack and spirited 
defense, and enough was asserted by mem- 
bers to show that membership of the Masonic 
order is not in itself inconsistent with Chris- 
tian character. We do not mean hereby to 
defend Masonry, for we have no admiration 
for its system and we despise its pretended 
antiquities. [thas never seemed to us wicked, 
but only, at worst, puerile. But good Christian 
people must not be denied all puerilities. 
Saints may be silly; but we have seen few 
sillier people than the indiscriminate and 
crazy abusers of Masonry. 


We are constantly noticing in the public 
prints or in the pulpits of the land errors by 
our ministers in the interpretation of passages 
of the Bible. It is not necessary to say that 
this is very undesirable. There are, indeed, 
some preachers who say that it doesn’t matter 
whether one gives the exact sense of the 
Scripture, provided one gives a good sermon. 
But most men feel the obligation to be true in 
their exposition, in order that they may lead 
the people to right methods of studying the 
Scripture. The natural way for preachers to 
proceed would be to learn Hebrew and Greek, 
and study the original carefully enough to 
form their own opinions. But most preachers 
never learn Hebrew enough to have an opin- 
ion. Itis better with Greek; but even there 
we rarely find what can be called scientific 
training. If our preachers had to depend on 
their acquaintance with the biblical languages 
for their knowledge of the Bible, they would be 
slenderly provided. But we think there is 
one method of study open to all, that would 
save the expounder of Scripture from many a 
blunder. It is the familiar rule that one must 
study the context. If one will read the chap- 
ter carefully, and compare it with other chap- 
ters, and compare the use of words in one 
book with their use in another, he will get a 
control of the meaning that will be more real 
and more useful than a knowledge gotten 
from commentaries. These last are neces- 
sities, only they must be good. But usually 
they are not provocative of thought. We 
passively imbibe when we read learned disqui- 
sitions; we do not investigate. But along with 
them to read the English Bible widely, to find 
the meanings of words and the coloring of 
ideas, will stimulate thought and bring the 
mind close to the thought of the book. 

SaspatTa before last the Tabernacle Church 
of Brooklyn, under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Talmage, added four hundred and sixteen 
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members to their number, some seventy-five 
of them by letters and the remainder upon a 
profession of their faith. This addition 
carries the membership of the church up to 
above two thousand, and makes the church in 
the elemgnt of numbers the banner church 
of the Presbyterian denomination in this 
country. Even the large church of Dr. Cuyler 
now takes the second place as to numbers; and 
it is a noteworthy circumstance that these two 
church organizations, so strong in number, 
are immediately contiguous to each other. 
This large ingathering into the Tabernacle 
Church upon a profession of faith isthe fruit 
of a powerful revival that has been going on 
there for weeks past, in connection with the 
labors of the Rey. Mr. Harrison and those of 
the pastor. Mr. Harrison is not a great 
preacher in the intellectual sense; but he has 
a way of leading men to think that they ought 
to repent and believe in Christ, that has been 
wonderful successful in the congregation of 
Dr. Talmage, as it has been elsewhere. This 
is certainly a very good way, and, if God honors 
it by the power of his Spirit, who shall find 
fault-with it? THe INDEPENDENT believes in 
revivals. Let God be praised for these special 
seasons. They have been the means of saving 
thousands upon thousands of souls. 


Lievt.-Gen. Baker, or ‘‘ Baker Pasha,’’ has 
been traveling through Asiatic Turkey, under 
a commission from the Sultan, to inquire into 
abuses and suggest reforms. He has been 
accompanied by some of the ablest and most 
honest Turkish officials of his own selection, 
whose investigations would be of great value 
if there were any hope that the Porte would 
ever heed their recommendations. These men 
have made special inquiries as to education, 
and have endeavored to give it an impulse. 
We do not know what Baker did in other 
places, but The Christian Mirror publishes a 
letter from him to missionary Barnum, in Har- 
put, which is worth reprinting asthetestimony 
of an unprejudiced officer, to the value of out 
American missions: 


‘* Dear Mr. Barnum: 

“T cannot leave Harput without sending 
you a small offering in aid of your admirable 
institution, and I endorse a check for ten liras 
($44) on Messrs. Hanson & Co., of Constan- 
tinople. 

‘* Reforms in Asia Minor, in order to be per- 
manent, must be based upon an improved sys- 
tem of education. All those who are striving 
for progress and for the amelioration of the 
condition of the population owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the American missionaries for 
the lead that they have already taken in this 
good work. ‘ 

“The perseverance and noble example of 
self-sacrifice shown by you and your col- 
leagues is beyond all praise, for you have had 
to struggle with many difficulties. Nor have 
you, in my opinion, any reason to be disheart- 
ened at the result of your exertions. It has 
afforded me unmitigated satisfaction during 
my tour of inspection through Asia Minor to 
see the impetus and wholesome emulation 
which have been given among people of all 
creeds, through the practical example of pos- 
sible improvement fn education afforded by 
the American schools. 

‘Tt istrue that as yet we are but at the 
commencement; but I can promise you that 
all my efforts shall be directed to pressing 
upon the Government the absolute necessity 
of establishing an organized system for the 
better educating of the people of Asia Minor. 
In the creation of such a system, the grand 
work already done by you and your colleagues 
will prove of inestimable aid. 

“With many thanks for all your kindness 
during my short stay at Harput, believe me, 

** Very truly yours, 
“V. Baxer.”’ 


Very serious charges, we are sorry to say, 
have been made against the missionaries of 
the Church of Scotland at Blantyre Station 
near Lake Nyassa, Central Africa. These 
charges, of which painful particulars are given, 
have been printed in pamphlet form in Lon- 
don, by a Mr. Chirnside, and have been re- 
produced in the British press. It is alleged 
that the missionaries have taken it upon 
themeelves to try and sentence two natives 
for the murder of a native woman, and that a 
habit of “‘ horrible flogging and inhuman {m- 
prisonment”’ has been in force at the station. 
The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Missions has made a statement to theAssembly, 
giving such facts as are in possession of the 
Committee. He admitted that the murderers 
had been tried, Dr. Machliin presiding over 
a jury of headmen of the villages, who pro- 
nounced a verdict of guilty. The natives 
demanded the death penalty on the offenders; 
but the missionaries hesitated to pronounce 
it untilone of the murderers escaped, when 
the other was shot. The Committee, on re- 
ceiving an account of these facts, expressed 
the “deepest distress”’ at hearing that the 
missionaries bad thought ft necessary to take 
into their own hands the power of life and 
death, disavowed all responsibility for the 
matter, and forbade the repetition of such an 
act. In regard to the charges of flogging and 
inbuman imprisonment, the chairman said : 

“ These charges must be thoroughly sifted. 
Meanwhile, they are incredible. It is true 

‘ 


there have been cases of bay ag punishment. 


The first was in 1877, when Mr. James Stewart 
was in charge. The Committee believe the 
instances to have been rare.” 

The Assembly, seeing the gravity of the case, 
directed that a special commissioner be sent 
out to makean investigation. The good name 
of missions is involved in these charges, and 
if they are established, the missionaries at 
Blantyre should be immediately removed and 
their act condemned by all friends of missions 
and of Africa. 


Tux Chicago Convention, in its platform, 
refers to President Hayes and pays to him the 
following tribute: 

“That the purity and patriotism which 
characterized the earlier career of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, in peace and war, and which guided 
the thoughts of our immediate predecessors to 
him fora Presidential candidate, have contin- 
ued to inspire him in his career as Chief 
Executive, and that histcry will accord to his 
Administration the honors which are due to 
an efficient, just, and courteous discharge of 
the public business, and will honor his inter- 
position between the people and the proposed 
partisan laws.” 

It is not long since a certain clase of Republic- 
ans denounced President Hayes in severe 
terms, and Republican state conventions either 
joined in the denunciation or snubbed him 
with contemptuous silence. He took the 
management of the Government under very 
embarrassing circumstances, and has so con- 
ducted its affairs as to give the country one of 
the best administrations it ever had. His mot- 
to was that the President who “‘ best serves 
his country best serves bis party.” The Re- 
publican party is very much stronger to-day in 
the confidence and affection of the people than 
it wes when President Hayes was inaugurated ; 
and this fact is due in no small degree to the 
purity and success of his Administration. The 
tribute paid to him by the Chicago Conven- 
tion is well deserved. It might have been 
even heartier without exceeding the limits of 
truth. He will retire from the office with the 
thorough respect of the American people. 


Tux expressions of the press, Republican and 
Democractic, from all parts of the country, 
clearly indicate that the ticket nominated at 
Chicago is a very strong one. The Republic- 
an newspapers, whether they previously 
favored Grant, Blaine, Sherman, Edmunds, or 
Washburne, cordially accept General Garfield 
as a standard-bearer and propose to give him 
their earnest support. The Independents and 
those who in this state were ‘‘scratchers”’ last 
fall are all pleased with the eandidate and 
mean to work for his election. The Republican 
party has not for years been so thoroughly 
united as it is at this moment and will continue 
to be during the approachingeampaign. Gen- 
eral Garfield will poll thefull strength of the 
party, and this meansthat he will be elected. 
The Democratic papers clearly show that they 
understand the strength of General Garfield be- 
fore the people ; aud many of them squarely 
confess that he is the strongest man whom 
the Republicans could have nominated,and are 
urging the Cincinnati Convention to put into 
the field the very strongest Democrat in the 
country.”” ‘‘ Those,” says one of these papers, 
‘‘whoimagine that Garfield is a candidate to 
be easily beaten will find that they are under 
a serious delusion.” Another says: “He 
can’t be beaten by any opposing chief of the 
Bourbon school of politics.” Another says 
that the most perfect harmony ir New York 
must be secured cr defeat is ahead. The pop. 
ular heart at once beats strongly for Garfield. 


Tue House of Representatives, after dallying 
with the subject for weeks, last week passed 
the bill which provides for carrying out the 
agreement made by Secretary Schurz with the 
Ute Indians. The Senate had previously act- 
ed affirmatively upon the measure, and the 
House ought to have acted at once, without 
this long delay. It is to be hoped that the 
action will be in season to prevent another 
Indian war. But, should this not be the case, 
the failure will be due to the shiftiess and 
negligent course pursued by the House of 
Representatives. The agreement with the 
Utes adopts the theory of assigning lends to 
them not as a tribe, but as individuals, and 
giving them a title in fee simpleinalienabls for 
twenty-five years. Their present tribal iands, 
amounting to twelve million acres, are, with 
the exception of such as may tn this way be 
assigned to individuals, surrendered to the 
Government, and at once ceace to be burdened 
with the title of tribal occupancy and become 
ordinary public lands. The bargain ie 2 good 
one for the Government, and, we believe a 
good one for the Utes, in its ultimate results. 
It will put an end tothe reservation system, 
so far as they are concerned, and make them 
individual proprietors of land by as perfect a 
title as it is possible for the Government to 
give. This wé regard as a very importeatatep 
in solving the problem of Indian civilization. 
Indian citizenship is she next thing to follew 





at the proper time, and this will merge the 
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Indian into the general body politic of the 
United tates. 


We have to record aterrible accident on 
Long Island Sound, resulting in the loss of a 
fine steamer and some scores of lives. Our 
readers all know the story of the collision 
between the “Stonington ’’ and the ‘‘ Narra- 
gausett.’"’ The immediate cause of the acct- 
dent is not yet settled, and probably it reste in 
a blunder of one of the pilots, such as no pre- 
cautionary laws can prevent. In a thick fog, 
If boats must run, and we suppose that is 
Inevitable, an instant’s lack of judgment or 
blunder on the part of a pilot may cause a 
collision. But what can be secured by law is 
the better security of passengers after a colli- 
sion or other accident. Companies ought to 
be compelled’ to have a certain number of 
their hands able-bodied seamen, able to han- 
fle a boat; and they ought to be regularly 
and faithfully drilled once or twice every 
week, so that, in case of accident by collision 
or fire, each man shall know bis place and 
atity. We shall not then have boats sent off 
with the plugs out, or with not a man that 
can rowthem. Longshoremen that can drag 
a truck are very good to load merchandise ; 
but the law should-compel care for human 
life, as well as for flour and cotton. 


It appears likely that Corea, which bas 
hitherto defied every attempt, by force or di- 
plomacy, to open its ports to the commerce of 
the world, will be brought into friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. Commodore 
Shufeldt, of the U. 8. Navy, has recently 
made a reconnoissance of the country in the 
frigate ‘‘ Ticonderoga,”’ the result of which 
wae favorable, and he has asked and obtained 
permission from the Government at Washing. 
ton to make a eecond visit to Corea, and take 
U. 8. Consul Mangum with him, as diplomatic 
agent of the United States. There is said to 
be a change in the feeling in Corea in 
regard to intercourse with foreigners, caused 
partly by fear of attack from Russia 
and Japan; by the spread of Chris- 
Hanity, under the faithful preaching of the 
French Catholic missionaries, until it has 
reached the royal household and by the 
counsel of statesmen of China. Corea has 
a population of from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000, 
and is sald to be the richest country in the 
world in mineral wealth. It has many arti- 
cles which commerce wants, and its people 
would be greatly benefitted by intercourse 
with the world. Corea is now the only coun- 
try which has shut doors against the rest of 
the world. 





.. Will our numerous friends who send us 
unsolicited favors be good enough to remem- 
ber that they cannot expect any article which 
we decline returned unless they send un en- 
velope with it, both stamped and directed 
Enclosing stamps is not enough. They must be 
attached to a directed envelope. This is 
necessary, from the immense number of articles 
we have to decline, as the mere labor of get- 
ting out envelopes and directing them, after 
searching perhaps a couple of minutes for the 
proper address, is more than should be asked 
of us. Don’t be too careful about the en- 
velope. Just double it up bravely, so that, in 
opening our inail, we may not cut the enclosed 
envelope. When the stamped envelope is 
enclosed, we try to return the article, if de- 
clined ; but even then we make no promise. We 
may add here that no man of sense ever rollag 
manuscript, and only one of unfathomable non- 
sense folds the sheets separately. Such articles 
we never publish. 


«++. Really, this will not do. The Framiner and 
Chronicle says it might have felt obliged to pub- 
lish Mr. McWhinnie’s article in defense of 
Maine and its Maine law, if it bad not been 
‘jacking both intone and proof.” But now 
quite as faira Baptist paper, Zion’s Advocate, de- 
elares that Mr. Mc Whinnie’s article was full of 
proof,” including the testimony of a elty 
marshal, a mayor, ® governor, a judge, and 
other distinguished citizens, whose testimony 
isthe best proof. As to tone, it gives its own 
testimony, and that of two competent doc- 
tors of divinity, that the tone was unexcep- 
tionable, fair, and kindly. ‘‘ We are sorry to 
say this on The Hxaminer’s aceount,” says 
Zion's Advocate ; “but the statement of The Br- 
aminer has made it necessary for us to do so.” 
The Examiner ought not to have given a reason. 
Had it rested in its arbitrary right, it would 
not have been charged with misstatement of 
the facts. 


.. The Presbyterian Banner wants to know 
why we speak of the Free Church as the most 
conservative of the Churches of Scotland. 
Because such is notoriously the fact. If it is 
not the bauner Church of Orthodoxy, please 
tell us what is. Certainly not the Kirk, which 
was roundly abused for its looseness in the 
Free Church Assembly in a discussion on the 
subject ; surely not the United Church, which 
fa notoriously liberal. The Banner seems to 








confess that for sound Scotch Orthodoxy we 
must go to some fractiuncle of Presbyterian- 
ism sO small as to be invisible across the 
water—say the United Original Secession 
Church, or the small remnant of the Reformed 
Cameronian Covenanters. 


..If anyone could question the‘affection 
which a good publisher has for a good editor, 
let bim read the conclusion of the valedictory 
of the Rev. H. M. Turner, LL.D., who has just 
been elected bishop of the African Methodist 
Church. Thus the publisher bids good-bye to 
the editor: 

‘I cannot close without expressing my 
regret at being separated from the society and 
ao p of that eminent man of God, 

B. T. Tanner, D.D., editor of the Chris. 
tan’ Recorder, whose great store of learning 
and knowledge I had the inestimable pleasure 
of so often drawin, upon. I must close; my 
eyes are becoming watery; I cannot see; 
emotions of a separation have seized me; I 
now yield to the feelings of Nature. Goou- 
bye.” 

.. The Christian Register has never beeu 
out of Boston. The Christian Heyister says it 
was a fellow-student with Mr. Garfield more 
than thirty years ago. But Mr. Garfield never 
enjoyed the privilege of Boston schools. This 
is one of the least flagrant examples of 
the habit of some editors to identify their 
newspapers with themselves. One newspaper 
will tell how it went up the Hudson River on 
a steamboat; another how it graduated at the 
Bashor University; another how it preached 
an ordination sermon ; another how it buried 
ite wife; and so on through all the personal 
Jabors and pleasures of its editors. Persqnal 
journalism strikes us as being primitive. 


..The English correspondent of The 
Churchman writes : 

‘The measures announced by Mr. Glad- 

stone in the Queen’s speech include, of course, 
a Burials Bill, and this, no doubt, will be car- 
ried. The clergy, who have recently so large- 
ly withheld their support from Lord Beacons- 
field, because he brought in the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill, have only themselves to thank 
for the retribution which will affect them far 
more than it will their flocks. But it will 
be a serious blow to us all.”’ 
Why ‘‘a serious blow’’? Is the granting of 
liberty to citizens of England to use the na- 
tional graveyards, with or without suitatle 
religious services, “‘a serious blow’’ to any 
intelligent Christian? If ’tis, ’tis pity. 


..The opposition to anything that looks 
ike a creed among the Disciples is something 
extravagant. One of their ministers, the Rev. 
J. W. Higbee, had occasion to organize a 
church, April 24th, in Earlington, Ky. He pre- 
pared a covenant to be signed by the members, 
pledging them to take the Bible as their rule 
of faith and practice, to make faith in Christ 
and obedience to him their only test of fellow- 
ship, totake no humen ecclesiastical name, 
to study the Bible, and preserve scriptural 
purity of faith. A bitter opposition is raised, 
asifthis were the entering wedge to a new 
creed. This is quite overdoing it. 


...Prof. Robertson Smith has the elders to 
thank for coming to his rescue. The min- 
isters voted 159 to 144 against him, and it was 
left to the elders to carry Dr. Beith’s motion 
by a vote of 155 for to 13l against. Another 
fact brought out is that Sir Henry Moncrieff 
suffered his disastrous defeat at the hands of 
the Lowlands. He would not heed the seer’s 
warning: 

“ Moncrieff, Moncrieff, beware of the day 

Wuen the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle-array.” 
The overthrow of Sir Henry has a tremendous 
significance. 


..--Look out about these days for mud- 
carts. The season for mud-throwing is very 
nearat hand. A President isto be elected; 
and the mud-throwers, who include a very 
large part of the political press of both 
parties and nearly all their stump orators, will, 
undoubtedly, begin operations in the early 
part of September and not stop until after the 
election. Itis a pity that such an election 
cannot be conducted with a decent regard to 
truth. But we suppose the thing that has 
been is very likely to be the thing that will be. 


..The Rev. Geo. A. Lockwood, who was 
last year refused installation for his views on 
the future state of the wicked, has now 
been installed by another council, which is ail 
right, we suppose, as Dr. Warren, of The 
Christian Mirror, was the moderator. He con- 
fessed himself to be in doubt whether the per- 
sistently sinfu) might not finally become ex- 
tinct, although he sew no reason to believe in 
asecond probation. We have not seen that the 
Congregational papers express any disap- 
proval. 

..--Governor Cornell’s exceptions to some 
of the jobbing items that were put into the 
Canal and Deficiency Bill, passed by the legis- 
lature of this state, illustrate the wisdom of 
allowing the Governor to object to specific 
items in an appropriation bill, without vetoing 
the whole bill. The President ought to have 
the same power in respect to all such bills 
passed by Congress. It would contribute to 
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prevent mucb bad and wasteful legislation 


and be the end of political “‘ riders.” 


.. The Congregationalist quotes from Mr. 
Henry James: 
“Tumid Mr. Cook and vulgar Mr. Moody 
‘ the inbred arrogance of the one and 
the inbred coarseness of the other. . . 
I hate them both with a jolly hatred, and 
stigmatize them both with inexorable scorn.” 
Nonsense! We don’t believe a word of it. 
A man who is too cold to feel patriotism has 
not heart enough to feel hatred orscorn. He 
is capable of nothing deeper than “‘ jolly.” 


.-The Dvening Post, which a week ago was 
reproving the ignorance of its contemporaries 
on religious matters, now says: 


“ The Southern Presbytery gives, as follows, 
its opinion of the wisdom of allowing women 
to preach :” 


and proceeds to make a quotation which it 
found in THe INDEPENDENT of last week. But 
there is not any ‘‘ Southern Presbytery,’ and 
the action was taken by the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterians. 


..Most of the Methodist papers have 
severe things to say of the haste of the Gen- 
eral Conference to get away from the business 
before it. The New England Methodist declares 
that ‘‘ the Conference will go down in history 
as a sbame,”’ in that it neglected great oppor- 
tunities. We suspect there will be a call for 
some modification of the Conference’s method 
of doing business. In this connection Dr. 
Curry’s views, which we print this week, are 
worth attention. 


..Zton’s Herald seconds our suggestion of 
reducing the number of General Conference 
positions. It says: 


‘“1t would be a great gain if the paid offices 
of the Church could be filled by commissions 
or boards, and the quadrennial sessions of the 
General Conference be devoted to the vital 
interests of the Church, especially to its great 
evangelical societies and aggressive work.” 


The Advocates might, for example, be put on 
an independent basis, like Zion’s Herald. 


.. The late editor of the Christian Advocate 
has one admirer in the editorial profession. 
The Christian Intelligencer (we do not see the 
appropriateness of the last part of the name) 
recalls many ‘‘memorable editorials’’ from 
his pen and declares that his editorial ‘‘ca- 
reer”? has made a ‘‘ permanent impression.” 
His “career”? has also demonstrated, we 
would add, that the General Conference of 
1876 tried to make an editor and failed. 


....The Ponca Indians have begun suits tn 
the Federal courts of Nebraska against the 
Sioux, for the purpose of settling the title to 
the reservation of which they were unjustly 
robbed. This is a new thing in the history of 
Indians ; yet, according to the ruling of Judge 
Dundy, Indians have a right to bring a suit in 
the courts of the United States—if not as 
tribes, yet as individuals. 


. A Philadelphia grand jury has recom- 
mended that the whipping-post be re-estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, as the best penalty for 
a certain class of criminals, who do not mind 
being shut up in prison, but would not like to 
take fifty or a hundred lashes on their bare 
backs. It would cost less and be more pre- 
ventive of crime. The age has outgrown this 
mode of punishment. 


...-The election of General Garfield would, 
undoubtedly, give Secretary Sherman the op- 
portunity of choosing whether he would re- 
main in his present position, or return again 
to the Senate of the United States. He has 
done so well as a Secretary that the country 
would be quite willing to have him stay where 
he is for four years longer. 


..Dr. Graves, of Memphis, the old Land- 
marker, has now gone one step further. Not 
content with communion with those im- 
mersed by non-immersed ministers, he now 
is contending that “‘intercommunion between 
Baptist churches is unscriptural and incon- 
sistent.”” He has got a book out on the sub- 
ject, which is closer than a miser’s fist. 


.. A juror in Colorado asked to be excused 
from service, assigning as a reason that he 
was ‘“‘acommon gambler,’’ and could not at- 
tend to jury duty. The judge promptly or- 
dered his arrest on his own confession, and in 
due season the grand jury indicted him. In- 
stead of helping to administer the law, he will 
have the law administered to him. 


...-A New Jersey doctor of medicine, who 
recently died, is reported to have provided in 
bis will that on the recurrence of every anni- 
versary of his death and on all legal holidays 
a brass band shall come to his grave to toot 
to his memory, bequeathing ten thousand dol- 
lars to carry out this purpose. This is a queer 
way of perpetuating one’s memory when he 
himself is out of sight. 

.. The Central Baptist is grieved that the pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church, in St. Louis, 
Dr. W. W. Boyd, should have been married in 
his own church by Dr. Eliot,a Unitarian. We 
don’t understand why. Don’t the lawsof Mis- 
souriallow s Unitarian clergyman to solemnize 





marriage, and what better place is there thar 
a church to solemnize it in? 

--ee The question whether National Conven. 
tions of Republicans for the nomination of 
President and Vice-President represent states 
or congressional districts was so settled at the 
Chicago Convention that it is not likely again 
to be in dispute for along time tocome. The 
action of the Convention has ¢.cared the air 
on this subject. 


..Messrs. Phelps, Stokes & Co.,45 Wall 
Street, New York, still continue to receive and 
forward the needed relief for the starving 
Armenians. We have received testimonials 
from missionaries and others of the good use 
to which contributions have been put. 


.. We understand that the question of ad- 
mitting women to the University of New York 
1s under serious discussion, with some pros- 
pect of its being carried. We hope before ten 
years more are passed to see women admitied 
to all our leading Eastern colleges. 


..General Grant, upon hearing of his own 
defeat and General Garfield’s nomination, is 
reported to have said that “it is all right.” 
He felt “ satisfied” with the result. Thisisa 
good example forthe imitation of those who 
earnestly labored for his nomination. 


..“* We have in our time witnessed a great 
many baby sprinklings,’’ says an Ohio Baptist 
paper, Zhe Journal and Messenger, and never 
failed to hear the protest of the little innocent. 
Either Oliio babies are peculiar, or the editor 
states a fundamental inexactitude. 


... Vice-President Wheeler says that he has 
long and familiarly known the nominees of the 
Chicago Convention, and that he regards the 
nomination as a trumpet-blast to summon all 
the tribes of the Republican party to a splen- 
did victory. 

.-The Greenback Convention at Chicago 
found a good use for Devis Kearney, in extem 
porizing him as a sort of marshal to keep the 
Greenbackers in order, which was too much 
forthe chairman. He pulled off his coat and 
wont at it. 

..We omit this week our department of 
‘‘Sunday-school,” as the lesson for June 27th 
is to be selected by each school as it chooses, 
The following Sabbath will open the lessons 
from the Old Testament, which are taken from 
Genesis. 

..We find that a few copies of Tae INDE 
PENDENT went to the mails last week in which 
Hon. Josiah Quiucy’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of John 
Adams” were credited to Jolin Quincy Adams. 
The error was corrected in most of the edi- 
tion. 

..Gen. Garfield, the Republican nominee 
for President, is also senator-elect to succeed 
Senator Thurman. Ohio has given him the 
latter honor. The people of the United States 
will next fall invite him to take a step still 
higher. 

..There was a rough statesman of Mentor, 

Who quite unexpected was sent for. 

Uncle Sam says: ‘‘ Old hoss, 
You shall be my next boss!” 
‘*Here’sa go!’’ says the statgpman of Mentor. 


...The Free Church of Scotland seems 
quite determined for this year to give heresy- 
hunting a rest. A motion to ask the theolog- 
ical professors to present their views on in- 
spiration wes lost by a large majority. 


..The Empress of Russia hada splendid 
burial, that did herno good. If the honors 
given to her when dead had been awarded 
when she was living, she would have been a 
happier woman. 

.. The State of Texas has no debts, and an 
unexpended balance of five hundred thousand 
dollars in her treasury. We recommend her 
to enlarge her public school system. 


..The attorney-general of Texas reports 
that there are in that state six thousand fugi- 
tives from justice, of whomone thousand 
are charged with murder. 


..The legislature of Rhode Island, as was 
anticipated, last week elected General Burn- 
side as his own successor in the Senate of the 
United States. 

...-The voice of the people prevailed in the 
nomination of General Garfield, and will pre- 
vail again next fall, in his election. 


..General Garfield has been for many 
years a believer in woman’s suffrage. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

















Easy sh of su or quality, for ladies 
and fee — Xn ail F Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. ork aspecialty. 
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WHAT A WELL-KNOWN BANKER 
THINES OF THE OUTLOOE. 


Tue FINANCIAL SITU ATION.—SECRETARY SHER” 
man’s POLICY.—VALUE OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 
—THe Coat Stocks.—A Goop OPINION OF 
THE BaLTIMORE aNv On10 RoaD. 











[From the Washington Star.)} 

Mr. Rurvs Hartcn, the well-known Wall 
Street banker, spent the day in town yester- 
day. His views on the New York stock mar- 
ket, as expressed in the following’ interview 
with a Star reporter, will be found interesting 
to that portion of its readars who occasional- 
ly ‘‘ take a fiyer’’ inthe stock market, if not 
to the general pubi: 

Star .—What is going on in Wall 
Street aow, Mr. Hatch? 

Mr. Hatch.—The whole stock boom of last 
year was based upon our enormous export of 
wheat and the unprecedented crops in this 
country, together with an extraordinary state 
of affairs in England and the entire Continent, 
being a universal failure of crops, thus en- 
abling us to export about $220,000,000 worth 
of wheatand flour alonein ten months. It 
was not a Sl.erman boom or a Grant boom; 
but what might be termed a wheat telephone 
—electric light—Menlo Park—Edison—sky- 
rocket business, that was short-lived. Prices in 
many instances were too low in 1875 and 1876, 
and they certainly went much too high in the 
early part of 1879 and the beginning of 1880. 

Star.—The boom in Wall Street has ex- 
perienced a collapse, has it not? 

Mr. Hatch.—The collapse partially came in 
November. They mended the boom, and it 
commenced again on Vanderbilt's selling some 
seventy-five millions of photo-lithographic 
pictures, chromos, and photographs, and ap- 
pointing the Government his guardian and 
trustee, as he certainly did when he invested 
that money in the 4per-cents, and exchanged 
his 8-per-cent. New York Central stock for 4s. 
The market began to decline from the day he 
sold his first twenty-five millions of stock, and 
has not yet recovered. In my opinion, I doubt 
if it does occur, as Secretary Sherman has not 
yot resumed specie payments. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 

Star.—What do you thiuk of the result of 
the very large emigration to this country thet 
is now going on? Do you think that will off- 
eet any failure of the crops in Europe? 

Mr. Hatch.—I differ entirely with the post- 
tion the press has taken on this subject, and 
with that of the parties who are blowing this 
boom at these inflated prices. Of the emi- 
grants coming here, it is sufe to say one-half 
have only money enough to land them at 
Castle Garden and to support them for ninety 
days. A certain per cent. of them—perhaps 
ten ortwenty per cent.—have money, and are 
going West, to open up new farm-lands; but 
It takes from two to five years to open upa 
farm, as any man who knows about Western 
farming willagree. The balance of these emi- 
grants are here to take the place of mechanics 
and laborers. or to be supported by the chari- 
ties of our large cities. Our people will tind 
this to be true before next January, 

Star. —How about iron ? 

Mr. Hatch.—The iron boom, as you wil) see, 
bas already burst. The whole scheme of get- 
ting iron up 60 to 80 per cent. was what might 
be termed an Edison telephone boom 

Star.—Then the immediate future of the 
stock market fs not very promising ? 

Mr. Hatch.—The whole stock market de- 
pends upon our exports, as stated before. 

Mr. Hatch sf this juncture picked up the 
morning paper, and, turning to the financial 
column, made the following comments on 
certain atocks, now considered first-class in- 
vestments In the New York Stock Exchange: 


COAL STOCK 


Star.—How about the coal stock ? 

Mr. Hatch.—The exposé of Mr. Gowen's tn- 
tompetency asa manager of a great property 
ls certainly a very serious black eye to all coal 
sa nog taking into account the collapse in 
he iron business. This, perhaps, does not so 
tully apply to New Jersey Central as it does 
to all the other coal property, as they are 
not as dependent upon coal business for their 
Income as other coal roads. What the coal 
properties need is, economical and honest 
management combined. The outcome of this 
lron business is yet to be decided. It is unde- 
niably the fact that you can import stee! rails 
from England, paying $23 duty, at $55 per 
ton, guaranteed to last twelve years on any 
service they may be put on, and still paying 
the English manufacturer. This is shown by 
Vanderbilt’s purchase, some months-since, at 
$51, with a cuaranty of twelve years of any 
service he chose. instead of from $45 to $47 in 
this country, without the guaranty. 


NEW JERSBY CENTRAL 
is mortgaged very heavily. Their fixed char 
is, as I remember, about $254,000 a mile. One 
thing is certain, there can be no dividends on 
any of the coal roads this year; but, with a 
large passenger traffic on the New Jersey 
Central, it is possible for that road to pull 
through. 
PACIFIC MAIL, 

rler.—How about Pacific Mail? Haven’t 
you always been a big bull, or bear, on that 
stock ? 

Mr. Hatch.-—Pacific Mail has a value. Its 
Wall Street value is yet to be decided by the 
Board recently elected—at what price they are 
willing to buy or sell it; and, being a little 
timid, I am waiting to get their opinion before 
I express My Own at any greatlength. The 
company needs pew steamers; and, if the 
present board of directors keep the contract 
and the wars in South America should end, 
and they provide for additional facilities to do 
business south of Panama, as well as Central 
America, you can rely upon it that the stock 
will fluctuete. If Congress wonld do for us 
one-half wnat the English and French gov- 
ernments do for their merchant marine and 
their commerce, Pacific Mafl will in some 
future day be valuable property. What we 
need now in Wall Street is Vanderbilt's seven- 
ty-five millions of Government bonds, sold to 
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honest investors, either here or in Europe, and 
that money put back. 

Star.—What is your opinion as to the imme- 
diate future of stock speculation in Wall 
Street? 

Mr. Hatch.—It is a broker’s market, and cer- 
tain to fiuctuate until we know the crops in 
Europe. Then look for the mending of the 
boom on a very large decline. Bear in mind, 
however, that William H. Vanderbilt will not 
buy back his stocks unless he buys them at a 
good round profit. He is a good waiter, as is 
shown in his management of the estate left by 
the old Commodore. 

THE OTHER BIDE. 

Now, the other side of this question is that 
& majority of our railroads are in better condi- 
tion than ever before. The Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral is, probably, the great, perfect road of this 
country, and the Baltimore and Ohio may 
come next. These are the short lines fromthe 
seaboard to the farms and producing sections 
of the West. and bave not as much water in 
them as the New York Central. Erie is in a 
greatly improved condition. People are tray- 
eling, buying, and selling. The whole nation 
is a nation of speculators. But, for the life of 
me, I can’t see any very material advance in 
the securities so prevalent on the New York 
Stock Exchange at the present time, especially 
the new ones. Mr. Fink fs a clerk to Mr. Van- 
derbilt first and of the trunk lines afterward, 
and, if necessary for these insiders to break the 
market, you will see Mr. Fink lower his tariff 
toa point to pass the dividends on the trunk 

lines al] around the horizon, until Mr. Vander- 
bilt brings back the securities he bas been sell- 


ng. 

If there {s anything else you wish my 
opinion about, I shall be happy to give it to 
you, especially tf I know nothing about the 
subject. 

The Star reporter replied in the negative and 
the interview terminated. 


BARNUM’S MUSEUM COMPANY. 

WITHIN a few weeks past there has been 
organized in this city a joint stock corpor- 
ation, under the title of Barnum’s Museum 
Company, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, 
divided into 30,000 shares of $100 each, fully 
paid up and unassessable. 

‘The projectors of this enterprise have se- 
cured the ezclusine use of the name of P. T. 
Barnum, ip connection with the show business 
for the City of New York, forever, and his per- 
sonal services as general manager, and have 
also secured the plot of ground now known as 
Madison Square Garden, and propose to erect 
thereon a building of magnificent proportions, 
for the purpose of exhibiting under one roof 
whatever is desirable in the way of the newest 
products of industry and invention, the rarest 
curiosities, the most wonflerful phenomena in 
every department of modern science, civiliza- 
tion, and research, and al) that is most sought 
for in the way of healthful recreation and 
amusement. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of 
New York City, has been appointed trustee 
and registrar of the stock, a portion of which 
bas been placed in its hands, to be sold at par, 
the proceeds to be devoted toward the pur- 
chase of the lot and the erection, fitting-up, 
and furnishing of the building. The New 
York, New England, and Western Investment 
Company, 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York 
City, has been appointed financial agent and 
will recetve all subscriptions for stock. 

The board of directors will be composed of 
the leading capitalists and business men of 
the country. Among those who have already 
consented to act in that capacity are William 
H. Vanderbilt, P. T. Barnum, Hepvry Cum- 
mins, and others equally prominent. The 
prospects of the company seem tobe excel- 
lent. Full particulars may be had on applica- 
tion to the New York, New England, and 
Western Investment Company, 31 and 33 Pine 
St., New York City. 








THERE fs scarcely a section of the civilized 
world in which Clark’s Celebrated O. N. T. 
Spool Cotton is not known. In every village, 
large or amall,in every town and cityin the 
United States this spool cotton is used, and 
the consumption, which is yearly increasing, 
now reaches enormous figures. It is about 
seventy years since the first cotton sewing- 
thread was made by Peter Clark, one of the 
ancestors and founders of the successive gen- 
erations and firms of Clarks, since famous as 
thread-makers in both hemispheres. The 
sole agents in America for Clark’s “‘O. N. T.” 
Spool Cotton are George A. Clark & Brother, 
400 Breadway, this city. 


Everroxe who knows anything about Wall 
Street knows who Rufus Hatch is, and every- 
one, whether acquainted with Wall Street or 
not. will be interested in reading an article 
which we copy this week from a Washington 
newspaper, and which we are sure will be read 
with interest. Mr. Hatch has decided opin- 
fons and is not afrafd to express them. 


Wm. R. UT ey, of 31 Pine Street, has for 
sale some choice investment securities, to 
which he invites the special attention of 


investors. 

WriTE to the Standard American Watch 
Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa., for illustrated 
eatalocue, containing full description of Elgin 
Watches. 


— EP —_— 

Tue Great Western Gun Works, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are now prepared to send, C. O. D., 
for examination, rifles, shot-cuns, and revolvers, 
A catalogue, containing full informatien, will 
be sent on receipt of stamp. 


Sr. Nionotas Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in al] its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 











WHEN you visit or neve New York 
‘a 


and Bion Hotel, nearly opposite 
tar el rooms.r 
r ° 


the best. Horse Cars, Stages and Elevat 
to all Depots. 
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SUMMER NECESSARIES. 

THE summer number of Exricns’ Fashion 
presents its readers with a magnifi- 
cent chromo-lithograph picture, illustrative 
of the fashions of the season and executed in 
the finest style. The special merit claimed 
for this picture by the publishers is that it is 
an exact reproduction of actual costumes, 
and not a fancy picture, whose original exist- 
ed only in the brain of a Parisian artist or de- 
signer. A full description of the costumes is 
given in the pages of the magazine. Besides 
this, the Quarterly contains the usual install- 
ment of good things for the ladies—illustra- 
tions and descriptions of suits for ladies, 
misses, and children; of hair goods, tourists’ 
articles, summer sports and pastimes, and 
hundreds of other items in every department 
of household economy. In every case the 
prices are plainly stated, so that a lady going 
on a shopping expedition in any city of the 
Union may know beforehand not only what 
things she ought to buy, to be in the fashion, 
but also whut prices she should fairly be 
charged forthem. A feature of the Fashion 
Quarterly is ite system of combination sub- 
scriptions, by which the Quarterly is actually 
sent free of charge. The publishers receive 
subscriptions to all the prominent monthly 
and weekly periodicals at the regular rates ; 
and, as a premium on each subscription so 
sent, they undertake to send their own maga- 
zine, for one year, free of charge, to any ad- 
dress desired. Published by EnricH Brotu- 
ERS, 287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York, at 

50 cents per year, or 1% cents per copy. 


FIREWORKS. 

FourTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to havea goodtime. The young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy and upward, who sometimes 
SS deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also — and flags, and military dis- 

lay, and martial music (with ‘ Yankee 

oodle’’), and——lemonade. Now, we vote for 
the Fourth of July programme adopted by old 
John Adams, which included all these good 
things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where “‘a good time is coming”’ at ournext cel- 
ebration. And now is thetime to prepare forit. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the 
happy event will be ushered in. e times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the ‘‘Unexcelled FireworksCompany,”’ 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement. elsewhere. 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 

THE carpet trade has been much better this 
spring than for many years past. All our 
largest establishments are crowded with 
orders, and it looks now like old times to pay 
them a visit. Sheppard Knapp, on Sixt 
Avenue, is one of the most Lag ago carpet 
dealers in the city. His store is large and 
elegantly arranged. Hise stock is always at- 
tractive, embracing all the novelties and best 
styles inthe market, while his prices are in- 
variably reasonable. There are few establish- 
ments of any kind in New York managed with 
more skill and untiring energy than this, and, 
we may add, more successfully. Its patrons 
embrace the very best of our citizens, who are 
attracted thither by desirable goods, fair deal- 
ings, and the best attention always. We know 
whereof we affirm, by years of intimate ac- 
quaintance and extensive dealings with this 
well-established and highly-respectable house. 
Those in want of carpets, oil-cloths, lace cur- 
tains, and other goods in that line should 
examine this stock in person. To those of our 
readers who have wants and cannot come to 
New York we suggest an experimental order 
to this establishment by mail. We are sure it 
will result satisfactorily. 


STAGNANT as business is this warm weather 
the Ladies’ Co-operative Association, of 112 
Fifth Avenue, New York, goes on like Tenny- 
son’s brook. Though it has been organized two 
months only, it has secured one-quarter of its 
eapital, subscribers taking from one to twenty 
shares. Among its patrons are Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Schenck, Miss L. Booth, editor of 
iver? Bazar, Jennie June, Mrs. Laura Cur- 
tis Bullard, Mrs. Dr. Doremus, Hon. R. C. 
McCormick, Rufus Hatch, Geo. R. Blanchard, 
vice-president .of the Erie R. R., Col. John 
Hay, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Kate Field, 
Mrs. President F. A. P. Barnard, Mrs. Prof. 
E. L. Youmans, Dr. J. G. Holland, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Mrs. 
Hugh McCulloch, Mrs. Geo. Ripley, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, Prof. A. M. Wheeler, of New Haven, 
and hundreds of prominent men and women 
from every state and territory in the Union. 
The object of the Association is to reduce ex- 
penses in dress, no person having the benefits 
of the Association who is not a shareholder. 
Shares are twenty-five dollars each. receipts 
for which are issued by the banker, James M. 
Drake, 29 Wall 8t., New York, on reception of 
the money. 


SARATOGA STAR SPRING. 


For a period of over half a century the 
water of this spring has been favorably known 
to the citizens and visitors of Saratoga, and 
yet it was not until 1862 that its real merits 
were fully developed. 

The popularity of mineral waters and the 
great benefit they are to invalids is acknowl- 
edged all through Europe. In France there 
are 692 recognized mineral springs held in 
high repute, while Germany, Austria, and 
other countries have some 5.000in all. And 
80 every year the waters of Saratoga grow in 
favor. The saleof Star Spring Water Increases 
eunstantly, especially in the Fastern States, 
where its medicinal value is well known. We 
would advise readers to write to the proprie- 
tors at Saratoga for an analysis of the Spring 
and géveral tnformation regarding the water, 
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GOOD FLOUR. 

THosEz who desire the full strength and 
nourishment of good flour made from good 
wheat should order the ‘‘fine flour of the 
entire wheat’? made 1» the Franklin Mille 
Company of Lockport, New York. We have 
used this excellent flour and believe it to be 
all that is claimed. 

The entire of the wheat kernel, including 
the bran, after being denuded of the outer 
woody, innutritious husk, is reduced to a flour 
of even fineness, Made by a new process, 
wherein millstones are not used and the flour 
is not heated orinjured. All the mineral and 
food properties in wheat are in this flour. 
It makes delicious light brown bread, biscuit, 
germs, crackers, etc. Is far superior to graham 
flour, because it is fine, easy of digestian, and 
not irritating to the stomach. Is an invaluable 
food for children, dyspeptice, and persons of 
constipated habit. 

Every family, hotel, and public institution 
desiring to obtain a food of the highest 
nutritive value should use this flour. 

It takes less of this than of white flour to 
make a loaf, because it is richer in gluten, 
that property in whest which gives to flour 
its strength or bread-making properties and 
determines its food value. 


Toss who waut a good Woman Suffrage 
newspaper should see the advertisement of the 
Woman’s Journal, in another column, with its 
good corps of editors 





SETTLED beyond dispute that Jones of Bing- 
hemton, Binghamton, N.*Y., makes the best 
scales. 





Cc. F. Howarp, M.D., says: ‘‘For a tonic I 
shall hereafter use no other preparation of 
Bark and Iron’’ (Nichols & Co.'s). 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
teking MensMan’s Peptonizep Breer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains blood- 
making, force-génerating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. Caswe_i, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


WORKINGMEN. 
Berore you begin your heavy epring work, 
after a winter of relaxation, your system needs 
cleansing and strengthening, to prevent an at- 
tack of ague, bilious or spring fever, or some 
other spring sickness, that will unfit you for 
a season’s work. You will save time, much 
sickness, and great expense if you will use one 
bottle of Hop Bitters in your family this month, 
Don’t wait.—Burlington Hawkeye. 
. sn A= 


VOUCHED FOR. 

Tur Morning Mail, Lowell, Masa., tells ite 
readers ‘‘ that Warner’s Bafe Nervine isan A 
No. 1 remedy for headache, neuralgia, and dile- 
ordered nerves ; and that it is, is vouched for 
by hundreds who have tried it.” 

EEE EE 





A Woman’s Dotr isto look beautiful. Champ- 
lin’s ‘‘ Liquid Pearl” is a harmless, as well 
as effective cosmetic, and adds a luster to the 
complexion so much sought for. For sale by 
all Druggists. Caampiin & Co., Proprietors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nicwois & Co.’s BARK AND [RON {8 a com- 
bination of the Royal Calisaya Bark with Pro- 
toxide of Iron, and is recommended by physi- 
clans asa safe remedy in cases of Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Languor, and General Debility. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and hest 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


STRAW AND SUMMER HATS. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Mandarin Fan, 
Dy Peking Fan, 


SUNSHADES. 


4A. VANTINE & C0 


Importers of Every Variety of 


Japanese and Chinese Goods, 


827 BROADWAY, 
near 23th Gc, 
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A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES, DANIEL T. WILSON. 











FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CU — AXLES. 


lillies 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST, 


Bitar ETONS 
G4 D-W AON 


ViLVacke A etc, 





FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in that 
line for out-door gatherings, even- 
ing processions, the decoration o 
public and private buildings, and 
also for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now im store and on exhibition, at 
the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price- Lists, containing 
full information in regard to 
every kind of Fire-Works, Flags, 
etc., sent by Mail, free te ali ap- 
plicants, 

Goods will be safely and careful- 
ly packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must ac- 
company each Order, and the money, by 
Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher of 
“The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to write 
us that we will do exactly as we agree. 

Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


No. 7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett's Kevoly 
ing Perch Cage fur 
nishes will give health 
and prolong tze life of 


es PERCy 


the Bird in operating 
this cage. ld by 
trade everywhere. 
Send for circular. 

Sole manufacturers, 


JOHN 0. JEWETT 


& SONS, 
Buffale, N. Y¥. 











ANTED.— elderly lad y+ ft 
V ford, Cou: RY easiien Ayn 


fon, capable f ho ping 
ao SSee erie 


Cary, Hat b Malo 


65 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Fine Archery. 


ROOT BEER. Sones Siteamn, Pertaes 
B gallons,» by ma (ge ota an 
Core of Be Sarsaparil, Late Vite or Mea, 30 Seniper, Win r Win: 
Depot, 248 Washi ington 9 i 
GEO. w. SWETT., M.D., Propricteor. 














BEACH LAMPS. 
ry eg 


niece Send for Catalogue. AND —— 
LAMP M’P’G CO., 204 Washington pA, 


1783. BACON PIANGS 880. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 


A fae assortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of unsur, tone and work- 
pam ony comatantly 0% on hand. Catalogues by mail on 
app 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 

The these Movates Bel Rativeote have stations at 42d st., 
y Factory. 








EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber 


Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 








I'T WIL. PAY 


Nonegeuuine without fhisTrade-Mark, 





Registered Jan. 23, 187%, 





Proprietors ef Hotels, Sammer Boarding-Houses: 
and Housekeepers generally to farnish their houses 
with the AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE MAT- 
TRESS. 

Ic will not absorb moisture. It insures you a 
Dry, Pure, Fragrant Bed, Cool in Summer. Meths 
and bugs will not harbor in it. P 

Those aMlicted with Chronic Allments—such as 

arrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Neuraigia, Kheuma- 

sm, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc.—are em- 
phatic in their assertions that prompt relicf came 
after sleeping on the AKOMATIC PINO-PALMINE 
MATTRESS. It is lese than half the cost of feath- 
ersorhbair. Send fer Circular, or call at 
113 North Frout St.and 116 South 12th St., Phil- 


adelphia, and 115 Water St., Boston. 





FREDRICKS’S 


KNICKERBOCKER PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Ne. 770 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 


TMPERIALG......ccccccsccccccccsccssesecce 


ceececscccceccsocccccccccece $6 PER DOZEN. 








Ornamental Iron 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


and Zinc Work, 





FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 





TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
IRON ORESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, etc., etc., ete, 


FR PRL 
















CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTER, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat, 
Price, complete, $10, 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments, 





(2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 












ABSOLUTE PURITY, 





KIRK’S 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Recognized in all the Markets of this Country 












STANDARD 


STANDARD 
EXCELLENCE 











REAL WORTH, 
CENUINE WASHINC QUALITIES. 





SOAPS. 
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Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots. 




















Send above 


measurem s 
with outline § 
of foot, 
standing. 


The best Shooting Boot in the wre. It is also the 

Regulation U. 8. Cavalry Boot, e also manufacture 

the Army and Shooting g Shoe. ‘om stamp for partic- 
and mention this paper. 


TH ON s 
— os ESS... New York. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now ‘n Europe 


V41 Broadway. 


REATMENT AND CURE FOR HERNIA. 

—Why live in Torment, when “ White's Patent 
Lever Truss,” with its wonderful lifting power, will 
bring comfort and cure? Unlike all other trusses, it 
has no pressure on the Back. Safe and reliable. Send 
for Pamphlet. Address 

WHITE'S LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, 
61 Warren Street, N. Y. 





P.-O. Box 1016, 














TRAVEL. 


INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
BERL 
























CITY OF MON AL. 
CITY OF BRUSSE 
TY Oo _ 


For rates 0: a ther tndermnetion, apply to 
” ot Penang and Agent, 31 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
GLaSGO psd at A. D 
rast 1ORRORDER CP es iL. 








The acco LP k, by this line are unsurpassed 
for comfort and Cc y have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

Finst CapbIn Saloon, to $75, aceording to state- 
room accommodations. a $110 to $1 

Suconp CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. ‘Return, 


$75. STEERAGE, 
(2 Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Fthiopia..June 19th, 2 P. m. | Devonia.....July 3d, 2 P.M. 
Circassia. . June 26th, 8 a.x. Holtvia.. aly loth: 7 aM. 

These steamers Go not oery cattle, —, oe ~ 
Cabins, to xcursion tickets a ra 

bay 1 - a Cabin . Steerage. 8. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Alsatia...June 19th. 2 P.u. | *Eutopia..June 26th, 8 a.m. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at at Feduc rates. 


4 TRSON BROTHERS, Agents 
cates 7 Bowling Green. . - a 


CUNARD | LINE. 


the lew of diminiohin the chances of ool- 
bag steams rs of oe a specified course 


seasons of the year. 
for ——d Z passage eepstown to now 











“ NEW 
FROM POM PIE PIER ‘KOr40 NO NORTH Hn RIVER 








SSINIA......-ccccces esd June 23d, 3 P. m. 
se eshapsmaeeane > Wednesday, June 30th. 11 a 
| Sgpgpeeeenasanes= Wednesday, July 7th, 3p. ™ 


Cabin passage and return tickets on Tavorableterma. 

ooneeee tickets to and om all parts of Europe at 

very low rates. and passs office No. 4 
Bow ling ( Green. FRAN YN, ya 


JEW YORK AND |] p FAIL A.) NEW LINE. 
for TRENTON 


HILADELPHIA. 
Ferry station in iva at *» wharf, foot of 


ation and Berks 

TEL yer 3:30, 5:30, Pp. mu. On Sunday at yom, 
Trenton, Warren and Tucker Streets . 
1LiB 4. 4; 190, 990, 4:00, 6:90, 7:15, 19 F. «On 





ae 


AO 
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ae eekly Market Heview. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 18 @17 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 154 @19} 
tikcaedecetases <inuecserautl 20 @26 
PE eitkincsscbeisevesenensnennae 244 @25 
I iikae bedecsnestscceceners ---14 @I18 
Pies b0becnnsavesiandncesnan 15 @l7 
TEA. 
i ctaakiesks taidcwaxnanneer ---30 @50 
PR ivcnntasnccce sotdicrkees 23 @s0. 
English Breakfast..... eteesenwieescn 20 @75 
Uncolored Japan... .....ccccccccses 2 @45 
Ga de cidivetbisransebsinds tonne 18 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... %4@ 7 
BEN o6 occ cescnccnsenan 93@ 9% 
GR aise scessenncececs 9@ — 
PowGere8......cccocccccccce: 93@ 103 
GRANT oo. ccc cso scceess cesses OR@ OF 
Waite.—Standard A, Grocers’...... - 3@ 8 
Steam Refined A.......... 8i@ 9 
BIR Goi cdccc0ccess ccccce SQ 8B 
TuLLlow.—Coffee C........... beenen 8@ 8 
Other grades..... eeneccee %@ 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cusba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
€¢ Boling Grades .....22..0000066 3 @ — 
New Geanemm, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 64 
“ “ Good.. .42 @ 62 


FISH.—Best grades No. 2 Shore Mack- 
erel have sold at $7.75@$9.00. Cod.— 
George’s Bank at $4.62@$4.87. Box Her- 
ring sold at 12@18 cents for large and 22 fog 
Scaled. 


SALT.— Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s 
$1.25@$1.35; Washington’s, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1@ 
$1.10; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20; Inagua, 28@30—all less 24 
per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.— We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
FLour: . 
Sour Extras......... ooeee $3 25 @ 84 85 
I cnscinicndoncienanaen 280@ 850 
Superfine............ coeeee 380 @ 445 
State Extra Brands....... 410 @ 4380 
State Fancy Brands....... 440@ 460 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 410 @ 4 30 
Minnesota Clear.......... 423@ 540 
Minnesota Straight...... - 540@ 730 
Minnesota Patents........ 5675 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 475 @ 8 00 
Good to Choice 8. W.Ex. 440 @ 460 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 515 @ 5 40 
Obio, Ind., and [iL Super. 385 @ 450 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 480 @ 5 00 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Iud. 515 @ 5 40 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 550 @ 5 75 
St. Louis Single Extras... 515 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 545 @ 5 70 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 580@ 6 15 
Genessee Extra Brands... 515 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 20 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 5 15 @ 5 40 
City Mills, for West Indies 565 @ 6 00 
City Mills, for Europe.... 420@ 450 
SouTHERN FLOUR: 
A on cnds-ndntectavenns $2 8 @ 83 50 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 380 @ 600 
I. cidtcanweeenes 460 @ 640 
Rre Fiovur: 
reece re seceee 6455 @ $4 80 
Pennsylvania siecle peaneie’ 430@ 455 
Corn MEAL: 
Western......... ssceeseee $2 50 @ $3 00 
Dee WIO occ. cccccee 835 @-—-— 
OS eee ——@ 30 
GRAIN. 
WHeatT: 
RR ele we ES. 2 $1 17 @ $1 20 
AOBDEF .. ocrrccccccccccos oe 129@ 131 
SE SI a <sntsnetuceee 1% @ 1383 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... :1@12 
DEE oe scsccccepeseseons 1n@ 12% 
Corx : 
Mixed.......... srseececces — 52 @— 555 
WEE... nc cs ccgcscesias — 30 @— 
FD cvccccceccccscoscces — 57 @— 61 
WEEE <cinexaiece ccscce és — 57 @— 58 
Oats: 
White ........ eosceccee — 414@— 45 
QRIPEEO on ccccecccsccces --- ~ 42 @ 5 
New YOrk ....+22+eeeeeeers — 41 @— 42 
Do cdtisancecsccess — & @ 47 





Bsans and Peas: 





ees © 
160 @1 65 
-10@16 
170 @ 1% 
145 @155 
210 @ 2 20 
10 50 @$11 50 

. $00 @ 97 
-. 13 00 @ 13 50 
$6 75 @$6 90 
6 80 @ 7 10 
— %@— 11 
—6@ 7 
-—7@Q— & 
..-$7 00 @$7 05 
.- 6% @ 7 00 
715 @7 55 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime to a Timothy, 95@§1.10; Medi- 
um, 80@85; Clover, 65@70; Salt, 720@75. 
Straw.— We quote Long Rye, $1.15@$1.20; 
Short do., 65@70 cents; and Oat, 55@60 
cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
The extreme range was 8$@10} cents, to 
dress 56@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. Milch 
Cows, fresh, at $40@50. Calves, 4@6 cents 
for Veal and 2$@3% cents for Buttermilk 
Sheep were quoted 5@74 cents for fair to 
choice Virginia and-Kentucky. Live Hogs 
ruled quiet at nominally $4.75@$4.95 per 


100 Ibs. 

WOOL, 
American X to XXX. 
Pulled 





eee eee ee ee wees 


Ri cnncuseniecanindess covcssoeee ABQOO 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 16 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..17 @19 
Btate, ED o0.cdcecscecdconees 16 @17 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 14 @17 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 10 @144 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........... docwiew 123@1 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 114@1 
Western, Factory, choice.............. ll @ll 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @103 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 3 @14 
Btate and Pennsylvania bcccccccccccece 2 @13 
Western and Canadian............... 10 (11g 
POTATOES. 
DE, cn ccnsitececeovecnseonpes 1 00 @1 40 
PEER BR ccevccescescccece ft --- 150 @— — 
Early Rose........--.--+2+++ -.-- 13 @1 30 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 83 
Apples, Westerm.........ccccccccseces 7 7 
Apples,SoutherD.........++seee- eeee- 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled........ abe thie nee 9 @16 
Peaches, Unpeeled...............0++- a7 
Black BD. covcves coccvccvceocessce None 
Plums...... PE EE IN IE 17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... eb. — $8 
Clover, New York State........ H 
THE occ cccitsscecces # bush. 2 00 2 65 
Canary, . Saenereoenegeces 170 @2 15 
Hemp, Foreign... scene teliiiahatiesiaba 120 @— — 


Flaxseed, American, Rough.....°1 50 @ 1 55 





Linseed, Calcutta..:... # 56 lbs. 2 30 @— — 
GUANO AND wD FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 


Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9. we# .c. 68 00 00 
** 51 00 @52 00 

ial Pntnd or Guanape 
i centanientenscined 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime............... 
Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 
Bone Flour..... 





i 3288 
e0eSnsn aes 


BR war 


Homestead uta Enron Ws 
beer y ‘arbon Works) 
Carbon Works) 

e Flour 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eld Fertilizers ae a 
Bone, ground fine, nverage. eee. 
* dissolved, 
Plaster, per ton (2, O00 Ibs. Rei 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
ood, per unit........... _ 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 


Grower 
(Michigan ahen Works) 
Matfi 
Soluble Pacifie Guano... 
German Potash’ init. 
1 

Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 3 7 
Dri 


8S 388 sssssss 8 8 8 Sssssss 


Baugh’s Raw Bone —— 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
a bi ons _— Phos- 
ate r Bewcoccces 
Baurh’s Warrwatea Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 
a xport Bone, per 2,000 


33 00 








Best nee pas chet: Find moet Lye. measure. 


<i nd Bete Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
a 


VANDERBURGH, WELLES & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tne In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 





One subscription one year, inadvance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

WD 0006 00 ke scss cas se<ceaedbene 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 


ecriber, both in advance, in one re- 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
COUSINS... onccccccscscccecvccnese 

One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 


CORINII ao 00 65d 0006 Sedervocseee 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

ecribers, all five in advance, in one 

remittance......... Cocccedoovernoes 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immeusely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
‘Tne INDEPENDENT. = 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D'J., LUD. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professdr F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, - 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
MARGARBT J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr, 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFEIELD, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 


THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 


Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS, K. BEECHER, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRAXCES E. WILLARD, 
J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof.JOHN A: PAINE, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H.W, BELLOWS, D.D., 


Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


C. ¥, SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL Hi HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prot. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
KLLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 


Prof.J.D.DANA,ILL.D, T.O.SUMMERS,D.D.,LL.D 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


523 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 » (8mos.), ¢ - 7% 
4 ° (imonth), “ Ld 33 
2 4 (2weeks), “ n 20 
1 Number (Iweek), “ “ 106 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, @ 3.50 
52 " after 6 months, 400 


&@~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Cheoks, or Drafts, if possibie.. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in @ KEGIB- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absol protection losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on Se subscription books with- 
ont Sc Hib! Ree yr ted Ad ote 

are p y reques n 
tion of their Pale to f 
due for the ensni with or without 
further reminder from this o 
HE RECEIPT of the paper is ® sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for wonez 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b: 
the change in the date of or ration on the little vale 
low ticket attached to th > a, which change is 
made either the first or secon eek after the mone 
. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent i Aare 

Messrs SAMPSON LO OO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 

are ra Agents = London to receive subscriptions 


and y+ Ant pean its. 
Ad THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, 251 Breadway, N. ¥. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person zhe (abeoe pee regularly from the 
post-oftice—wheth rected te is Name or another’s 
or whether he hes caheeubel quuatete responsible 
for the payment, 

2. 1f @ person ——- Me ~o -e per discontinued, he 
must psy all arr © publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until Seyment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. lhe courte have decided that refasing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the vost ptiice or 
removing and leaving thom ungees for, is 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


R AGATE LINE. BASt INSERTION. 
aa to the inch, 296 |! ines to the column.) 
ments. 4 1 wenehoemmemnaes 





amare a Adver' —aey 
CR Rieee cc ovevccoranpsoets DEineeeseonseesomuned . 
4 times (one month), —_ r times one month.. 
13 (three months) Coa sores montiisvie 
26 (six \28 oe oe 
& 6 ~=— (twelve “* - anwe “ 
ILLUSTRATED ) ADvaneneamne te. 
3 GUM. ...cccccgddbocedeo Ocecdocscecdsccdboccccces $1. 
+ times = one) Me, 
13 e mopths). ‘We. 
- = y . 85e. 
Ss * ae a 80c. 
PUBL ASHER'S nope. . -ONE eee LAR PER AGATS 


NE, EAGH ‘tr 
FINANCIAL Noricus., tA DouLans PER AGATE 
RrLicious NOTICES........... Firry CEN?68 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
hnes, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for sevestining must be made in advance, 


Address all lette 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this offiee. Any of ihe 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with TH8 INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz InpgrenpenT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,........++0++- ----81 2 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 2800 
Atlantic Monthly........... 7 40 
Demorest’s Magazine....... ccoce OO 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book..... covccoee BH =~ BOD 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 

6 Wee ececisoiens + 850 400 

66 BAZBE. ..cc cc cccecsos cree 850 400 

“« Young People (Weekly). 13% 150 
Home Journal........--+++. o00000 1 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... - 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2% 75 
Littell’s Living Age............. -73% 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly........+-.---- 350 400 
Weekly Tribune.......--+--e000+. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribufne........... -250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOStOR. .ocesccccccccccccccess 1% 200 
The Nursery ....-.--- cqvvccccece 13 1530 
The Mustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.).450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...........-...390 40 
EclecticMagazine.........- coqvee M0. : EMD 
Waverley Magazine...-....-.--+- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 10 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work..........-.- --- 270 80 
Rural New Yorker..........-++-++ 210 280 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 80 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

GENO. 5c cvccccenvocessescaey BOD OED 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
for Underwear, Dress and Neglig¢e Shirts, 
Bathing Suits, Bath Sheets and Robes, Pa- 
jamas in Silk and Cheviot, Flannel Boating 
and Traveling Shirts, Steamer Rugs, Ho- 
siery, Lap Robes in Linen and Cloth. Also 
an upequaled stock of Neck Dressings of 
the latest Loudou and Paris mode, 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Lisle Thread, Plain, Embroidered, and 
Ribbed and Vertical Silk Stripes, in new 
Bhades. Also Solid Colure iu Genuine 
Balbriggan Hose. 





BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 





Parasols for Dress, Carriage, end Coach- 
ing, in every variety of Mounting and 
Trimming. Also a fine stock of Foreign 
and Domestic Sun and Kain Umbrellas, of 
the best makers. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 








Financial, 
DEATH OF GEORGE OPDYKE. 


Grorck OPppyYKE, ex-mayor of New 
York and the well-known head of the 
banking-house of George Opdyke & Co., 
died last Saturday, at his residence in this 
city, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
His funeral took place at the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, on Fifth Avenue, and a 
large number of prominent merchants, 
bankers, and public men were present, in- 
cluding members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade and Transportation, 
Union League Club, and other associa- 
tions with which he was connected. The 
flags on the City Hall were displayed 
at half-mast out of respect to the memory 
of the dead ex-mayor, and suitable official 
action was taken Tuesday by the Mayor 
and Common Council of New York. 

Mr. Opdyke lived a long, busy, and use- 
ful life. He was born in Kingwood, New 
Jersey, in 1805, and was descended from an 
old Dutch family. He began life on a 
farm, and there remained until his six- 
teenth year, when he began teaching a 
district school. Believing that the West 
afforded the best chance for a young man, 
he opened a clothing store in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A better opening soon presented 
itself in New Orleans, and he was in the 
clothing trade there for several years. In 
1882 he transferred his business to this 
city. About 1850 he began the importation 
of dry goods, and continued in that busi- 
ness until 1867. 

Mr. Opdyke in the early part of 1867 
withdrew from the dry goods business, and 
in the following year established the bank- 
ing house of George Opdyke & Co. He 
was for many years one of the most active 
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serving three terms as its vice-president, 
and also as president of the Board of Trade 
and Transportation. He was a member of 
the New York Historical Society, the Geo- 
graphical Society, the Union League Club 
and other organizations, and at different 
times was connected with a large number 
of banking and other financial institutions, 
among them being the Fourth National 
Bank, of which he was the first president. 

He leaves a fortwne variously estimated at 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Although 
at the head of a large and engrossing busi- 
ness, Mr. Opdyke let nothing interfere 
with his political duties as a citizen of the 
state and city. Until 1848 he was a Dem- 
ocrat, but took nv conspicuous part in the 
affairs of that party. His earnest convic- 
tions on the subject of slavery led him, in 
the year 1848, to join the Free-Soil party, 
in which he fought against the extension 
of slave territory in the United States. He 
took a leading place among the local Free- 
Soilers and was one of the Committee of 
Seven that prepared the celebrated Buffalo 
Platform. He was nominated for Congress 
in 1848; but wus defeated. When the 
Free-Soil party became merged in the Re- 
publican party, Mr. Opdyke naturally went 
with it. In 1856 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Assembly; but two years 
Jater he ran again and was elected. Recog- 
nizing the value of his services in the 
Assembly, the Republicans nominated Mr. 
Opdyke for mayor of the city, in 1859. 
Opposed to him were Fernando Wood, the 
candidate of the Mozart Hall faction of 
the Democracy, and W. F. Havemeyer, 
supported by the Tammany Hall wing of 
the same party. Fernando Wood was 
elected. 

In 1860 Mr. Opdyke was one of the dele- 
gates from this city to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago, and contrib- 
uted $20,000 toward the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. After the inauguration, the 
President offered Mr. Opdyke the position 
of collector of this port. It was declined, 
with thanks. Inthe following year Mr. 
Opdyke was elected mayor. In this posi- 
tion he was able to aid the Government 
materially in :aising and equipping troops 
and sending them to the seat of war. 

Mr, Opdyke was mayor when the draft 
riots began in this city, in 1863. On the 
first day the mob broke into the gun fac- 
tory at Second Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street, in which the Mayor had a large in- 
terest. It had been held fora time by the 
police and the employés of the factory. 
The police were called away, to put down 
mobs in other parts of the city. A crowd 
again collected, and was driven back two 
or three times by the workmen, under the 
lead of G. W. Farlec, Mayor Opdyke'’s son- 
in-law. The defenders were, finally, driven 
out by the mob, who took all the guns and 
ammunition stored in the place, and then 
set the premises on fire, completely de- 
stroying the building and its contents. At 
about the same time another mob had made 
its appearance in front of the Mayor’s 
house, No. 79 Fifth Avenue, near Fifteenth 
Street. Mrs. Opdyke was hurried away by 
some friends.in a carriage, which was pur- 
sued for some distance by a howling mob. 
Learning that a crowd was threatening the 
Mayor’s house, Judge George G. Barnard 
mounted the steps of the house, and 
harangued the crowd, endeavoring to dis- 
suade the ruffians from carrying out their 
purpose of pillage and burning the house. 
He was successful and the crowd dis- 
persed. Mayor Opkyke was advised by 
friends to leave the city until the excite- 
ment had subsided, as many threats had 
been made that he would be assassinated. 
He refused to go, but armed himself. He 
telegraphed to Secretary Stanton of the 
condition of things, and asked for troops 
to assist the police in putting down the 
riots, all of the city regiments being absent 
atthefront. Fifteen minutes afterward he 
received a reply from Secretary Stanton, 
saying that three regiments were on the 
way to New York and that more would 
follow. 

At the close of his term as mayor, Mr. 
Opdyke virtually retired from public life, 
although in 1868 he acted as a member of 
the Convention for Revising the State Con- 
stitution. Finance was always a study of 





kindred subjects he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the press. 

In person Mr. Opdyke was tall, spare, 
and erect, with a mein and bearing com- 
manding and dignified, but courteous and 
amiable. His death removes one of the 
noblest Christian citizens that New York 
could ever boast. 





REPUDIATING MINNESOTA. 


In Tue INDEPENDENT of May 27th, 8 
correspondent claims, in defense of the re- 
fusal of Minnesota to pay its debts, that 
the railroad companies, in whose aid the 
repudiated bonds were issued, did not com- 
ply with the conditions precedent required 
by the law authorizing the issue; in other 
words, that the bonds werea fraud from 
the beginning. 

The impudence of this defense, in view 
ef the actual facts in the case, is amazing. 
These bonds were issued in the years 1858 
and 1859, under the administration of Gov. 
Henry H. Sibley, who had opposed the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment 
by which the loan was authorized. He re- 
fused to sign or deliver a single bond until 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota, by its writ 
of mandamus, ordered him to do so; and 
in May, 1870, Gov. Sibley’s testimony is 
that he ‘‘had special engineers appointed 
to examine the roads and see that the re- 
quired work was done. It was found to 
be done and the bonds issued.” 

In December, 1871, William M. Evarts 
wrote: ‘‘No man acquainted with legal 
principles or susceptible to moral impres- 
sions can dwell upon the features of this 
scandalous history of debt repudiated and 
trust betrayed by the State of Minnesota 
without indignation.” In January, 1874, 
Judge Dillon, of the United States Circuit 
Court, in a decision as to the validity of 
the title given by the state to the new com- 
panies of the property originally pledged 
to secure these repudiated bonds, said: 
*‘ That the bonds are the legal obligations 
of the state, and binding upon it in honor, 
law, and justice, I have no doubt.” In 
May, 1876, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared: ‘‘ The bonds issued 
are legal obligations. The state is bound 
by every consideration of honor and good 
faith to pay them. Were she amenable to 
the tribunals of the country, as private in- 
dividuals are, no court of justice would 
withhold its judgment against herin an 
action for their enforcement.” 

In 1869 and again in 1870 the writer, an 
unfortunate holder of these dishonored 
obligations, respectfully petitioned the 
legislature of Minnesota to pass an act per- 
mitting him to bring a suit against the 
State of Minnesota in her own courts, in law 
or equity, to the end that the validity of 
the bonds might be definitively ascertained 
and determined. This prayer, like every 
other petition from Minnesota's creditors, 
was treated with contemptuous neglect. 

Comment is unnecessary. Z. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. ~ 


BUSINESS.—There has been but little 
change in the business situation during the 
past week. The general markets continue 
quiet, with prices fairly steady, though the 
tendency in many cases is still in buyers’ 
favor. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports for the week were large, amounting 
to $11,945,215. Of this $10,253,876 was 
general merchandise and $1,691,339 dry 
goods. 

The domestic exports for the week were 
also large, amounting to $9,240,630. The 
exports since January ist this year were 
$159,943,055, against $133,287,900 in 1879 
and $145,507,518 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MunicrPaL Bonps.—DEcisions or STATE 
Courts. — The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by Waite, C. J., has decided 
that this Court will respect the decisions of 
the several state courts in cases upon the 
construction of their own laws; but, in so 
doing, it will not give such decisions a re- 
troactive effect and allow them to render 
invalid contracts entered into with citizens 
of other states which in the judgment of 
the Court were lawfully made; that the 
rights of a holder of municipal bonds will 
be determined according to the law as it 
was judicially construed at the time the 
bonds were put upon the market, without 
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members of the Chamber of Commerce, | interest to Mayor Opdyke, and on it and | regard to a subsequent decision of the state 


court. 


THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy, with rates for call loans ranging 
from 3 to 4 percent. on stock collateral 
and from 2 to 3 per cent. on Government 
bonds. We quote 60 to 90-day indorsed 
dry goods bills receivable, 5@54; four- 
mogths acceptances, 53@5}; and good sin- 
gle names, four to six months to run, 
53@6}. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols_ were 
steady and closed at 99% to 994. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities dull and lower. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
firm, closing at 4.86} for 60 days and 4.894 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying }, selling } 
prem.; Charleston, buying % prem., 
selling 3% prem.; New Orleans, commer- 
cial $1 prem., bank $2.50 prem. ; Chicago, 
par to 25c. discount; Boston, 25c. discount; 
and St. Louis, 25c. prem. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar is $0.8971. We quote: 

Buytng. Selling. 


Bar BIVEL....... cecccccccccrccccesccccccess AIS 11546 
Bane Dollars. .....cccccccocscccceccccccccs 14 3g 
Halves an Quarters............cccceeeees 99% ~—s par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes....,............... 90lg par. 


STOCK MARKET. -—Speculation was 
active during the early part of the week, 
and, undera large demand, prices advanced 
1 to 10} per cent. Later on there was a 
reaction and a portion of the advance was 
lost. Western Union, Pacific Mail, ‘the 
coal stocks, the Grangers, Lake Shore, and 
Erie were conspicuous in the dealings, and 
at the close on Saturday the market was 
strong and again on the upward turn. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 


American Dist. Tel........... 734 77 7334 «75 
Atl. and Pac. Tol.............. 88 41 83 40 
Boston Alr Line pf........... 40 4346 40 ~- 
Bur.,C. R.,and Northern.... 61% 61% 61 58 
Canada Southern............ 57 57 58 541g 
e = | ee 68 71% 87g 08 


Chicago and Northwestern .. 9234 9414 917% A384 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 108% 10954 108% 100% 


Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 724 «(76% «(72% «OTS 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf..101 102% 101 109 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 40 54 49 51 
C.,R.1., and Pacific .......... 102 10244 100% 100% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115 118% 115 117% 
Chicago and Alton............ 107% 108 §=107%% 107 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - ~ — 42% 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 26 28% 28 27 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 2% 15% 12% 18% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh...1/4 116 114 116% 
Ches. & OM10......... 2... eee ees 16% 1% 16% 17 
Ches, & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 34 2534 24 24 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 19 19 19 18 
Caslhon M.......ccecccccccsees ig ic, , a 1t 
Cent. Arizona M..... ......... be a ., a 54 
Del, Lack., and Westerm.... 7454 731g 73% 7514 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 6334-72 6A 70 
Expross—Adams.............. ill 111 lll 11! 
American.... 5444 66 544q 5384 
United States... .... 45 47 45 46 
Wells, Fargo &Co. — _ — 2 
MBER... .ccrcccccccvece cocceoccecs 3314 SAH OBSg a7 
Brite, Pl... .cccccccces cccccccces 536 «61 58g 68 
Excelsior Min................. 164% 174 16% 17 4 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 81g 2614 29% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 6954 78 6934 7014 
Homestake Mining........... 20 30% 29 sis 
Houston and Texas........... 60 6546 60 61 
Dlinots Central................ 103 104 «6103 = 103% 
Climax M..........sccccccocees 4 Gl 
Louisville and Nashville..... 120% 121 129% 121 
Lake Shore............---+000+ 9834 101% 9854 10393, 
Lake Erie and Western...... 2 2% 23 24% 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... 614 O% OG 4 
Michigan Central.,........... 81% «86 81 8 
Morris and Essex............. 104 «104 = 102% 102 
M.,K., and Texas............. S014 3554 «B04 Bag 
Manhattan Elevated......... 32% 28% 30 
Metropolitan Elevated....... Og 98 6% 97 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 14% «18 14% 15% 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 84 10 8% BG 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... 64 6% 64 5% 
Maryland Coal................ 16 18 16 16 
8 ee 12594 128% 125% 127 
N. J.Central...........00.++- 58% 48 TH BG 
N.Y. Elevated................. 115% 116% 115% 11K 
Northern Pacific.............. 255 26% 24% “2514 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 47 49 46% 47% 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis... 53 58 fe 53 
New Central Coal............ 21 24% 21 2 
Ohio and Miss............... - 2 80 2 (28g 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 70% , 3 70% 72 
Ontario Silver................ 34 34 34 34 
Oregon NaV........cceccccseeess 107% 108 «81075 
Pacific Mall........ ....ese00- 4 40 3984 3834 
PURER «cccccccccassccecccees — —_ - ae 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 123.4 123% 123% 123% 
Phila. and Reading.......... 21; 22% «1714 «18% 
Quicksilver Mining........... 1 11 10% «10 
Quicksilver Min‘ng, pf....... be 54 50 51 
St. L., Alton. and T.H....... 15 17 15 16 
St. Louis ana [ron }tn....... 404 46 4014-4336 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 32 34% 32088 
St. Louis and San Fran, pf.. 43 46 2 64 
St. Louis andS.Fran.,lst pf.. 65 6% 6 6 
24 eG 
40% = SBig BBG 
“mm =6720—ClU 
2% =«272°=~« 
90% 87% 89 
9214 103% 
31% Sty 
58% 684 
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NY. Ont. and Wesiera.. 20% 90% 90 0% | Sighebre. Tasnbee Sauam "Aang 
Ohio Contral.........-.csse0ee 17 10% 17 19% | Greenwich. gal'e00 “‘saaoo aia. 109 O11 90% 
Giver OUR, .0.0.. ..cccesecesce Mm «4 9% (8M as a ine “—_ ataee 1, a4 
_The board of directors of the Western | Stxeothy. O76 000 4.40190) a atiiven 
Union Telegraph Company on Wednesday | Commerc he 11 ie eet tee - 10,808 
last declared a quarterly dividend of 1 | Mercantile. greece | SCN) seas 289,904 
per cent. upon the capital stock from the | Republic... 5,095.00 643.200 943.490 498, 
net earnings of the three months ending Feople’s. .. 1338. 00 on 00 170 311,000 
June 30th, payable on and after July 15th | Hanover..! 7:265,500 1,044,200 612,200 6.874.100 
next, the transfer books to be elosed on Metrepoti'n 10.981, 000 231 000 1 290.000 11508. 008 
June 19th and opened on the 16th of July. | {itizen#’--- JER Fe AM Be Oe Beit a0 
The official statement of business for the | B'Nichoias 4088600 pasis00 16800 y'esa'aoe 
quarter is as follows: The quarter closes | S200 E 14s. S270  o7e 000. tsdooo g'086 90% 
the fiscal year and shows an increase of | Continental G.delem 1,1¢e OD sasiioo | Siesta 
over $1,600,080 in gross and $1,060,000 in | Marine... - 1 g71b00 4661900 Lik aoD SH 199-400 
net earnings over the previous year, ending | Fark... -.;. 14.0130 ato) oht0e. | 'ayeLooo 
June 30th, 1879. The net profits for the corte iver od iaasoe pony) 
year will be about $5,300,000 (over 114 per | Fourth Na.. 15,357,900 2,828,900 1,161,100 1 
cent. on the capital stock, after deducting Senond Nas, 2777.00 "600000 $19,000 3.188. 
fixed charges for interest and sinkingfund), | First te 1: 04 000 2,598,800 10100 Tisa7 00 
out of which eight per cent. in cash divi- Rev n Ex. 12rss00 #600 33,000 * ois 700 
dends wil] have been paid to stockholders, | R°7°W,"* T2ecs00 22100 See700  1'808:100 
and $1,543 invested in new property, with | GetTAmer.. 25°80 BPO 18.000 | S135¥09 
an increase of about $40,000 in the surplus | Fifth Ave... 1.498.600 ~~ Es a 


over that of July ist, 1879. The surplus, 
after paying dividends, is $810,714. The 
outlays for new property required by a 
largely increased business are said by the 
report to have been unusual in amount, in- 
volving extensive purchases of telephone 
exchange property, and, to increase the 
telegraph service, over 3,500 miles of poles 
and 24,500 miles of wires have been con- 
structed. 

The Metropolitan Elevated Railway Com- 
pany give notice that the coupons of the 
half-yearly interest on the first-mortgage 
bonds of the Company will be paid on and 
after the 1st of July next, at the Central 
Trust Company, 15 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

The New York, New England, and West- 
ern Investment Company give notice that 
the first mortgage bonds of the Kansas 
City, Burlington, and Santa Fé Railroad 
have been all taken, and no additional sub- 
scriptions can be received. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand. In the late dealings Erie consol. 
2ds fell off to 84 and rose to 84§. Texas 
Pacific incomes declined to 61 and B., 
C. R., and Northern 1st to 89. K. T. 2ds 
fell off to 594; Jersey Central consol. ists 


to 1003; C., C., and I. C. supplementary to 
84; and B. e:a and Erie 1sts to 388g. K. T. 
2ds afterward recovered to 59§. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Georgia 7s, 
new, sold at 110}; and Virginia consol., 
ex-matured coupons, at 593. North Caro- 
lina special tax, 2d and 3d class, sold at 4. 

GOVERNMiNT BONDS were firm and 
closed as follows: 


Bia. 

Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 1013, “toa 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 10194 105 
United States sixes, 1881, a. - 108% 104 

nited States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1 107 
United States pang 1881, prom monte 1 103% 
United States fives. ‘1881, coupon...... 1 103% 
United States 434s, 1891. 1, registered... 1 110 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 1 110 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 1 108 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 1 109 


United States currency sixes, 1895... 123 _~ 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 123 = 
United States currency sixes 1807.... 123 — 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 123 — 
United States currency sixes. 1809.... 123 

On Wednesday $2,000, 000 + were taken by 
the Treasury, and these consisted of the 
6s of 1881 and 6s of 1880, the Secretary 
rejecting all offers of the 4s and 4}s. 
The aggregate offerings were $9,130,- 
000, and the bonds accepted were $1, 756,- 
000 6s of 1881, at 106.79 to 106.92, and 
$244,000 6s of 1880, at 104.85 to 104.89. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $361,551,050 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1,425,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,990,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation ontstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $343,647,539; gold notes, $1,- 
847,490. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, ’ are 
as follows: 





1880. 
Rew York...... $900,000 
Boston ......--. 88,000 
Philadelphia — onee 123,000 
Miscellaneous. .........-0+++- 460,000 
DRecncvcncsensecsnseed $1,571,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
gain of $1,172,825 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $17, 506, 875 above legal 
requirements. 


The following is the statement in detail: 












































Average Average Net Depos 

Namesof Loans of Iegal ittsothe> 

Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than U.S 
New York.. $8,845,000 $2,684,000 $706,000 596, 
Manhattan. 6,121,000 1,181,800 148300 4,525,000 
Merchants’. 17,660. 1,853,400 7, a8 7.072.400 
Mechanics’. 6,483,000 665.000 (000 5.083.000 
Uaion....... 21 986,908 380.200 3.686.100 
america.. 144.100 1,713,008 468,500 6.068.109 

ie wee $,056,00€ 855,008 119,000 9A 
[ee 5.521.800 184,000 1 6 
‘¢ 8,030,000 378.600 Hd 

| | aS ‘ wor +=} 1 at +4 
Mer. Exek.. 3.508.400 441.008 328,400 3.901.100 























The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 











oth. 
25,700 Inc. $3,209,700 
3,192,700 Inc. 2,083,700 
300 Inc. 286,500 
006 Ine. 2,379,200 
Inc. 4,789,500 
7,425 Inc. 1,197,905 
87 Ine. 1,172,825 
Dec. 877.400 























BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. . Asked. 
peaper 144 — |Manbattan. — 14 
merican Ex..113 1 SB. .cccccece 121 1% 
Sentral Nat’ — 116 |Mechanics’..... 140 _ 
jescece yo — 'Mech. . Ass. 74 a 
Commerce......140 142 | nee = Bee ccce 95 
Continental....111 — |Merchants’..... 180 «(133% 
Corn Exch: — 162 |Mer. Exc — 400 
First National. 600 — |Metropolitan...149 150 
Fourth Nat’l...116% 117 |New York...... — 158 
Fifth Avenue...275 — ‘Ninth Nat’l..... 106 «110 
Gallatin Nat'l. .137 — iN America.100 104 
German Am’n. 77 3  Beeepyer 121 180 
Imp. 1, — 250 |Peoples’........ — 120 
Seeeeonnal - er — 180 
Leather Man’. 185 — iStater é — 120 
DIVIDENDS.—The Metropolitan Ele- 


vated Railway perp oan | have declared a 
dividend of two and one-half per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company have declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 
er cent. on the preferred stock and a 
dividend of three percent. on the common 
stock, payable June 29th. 

THE many friends and stockholders of 
the National Park Bank will be glad to 
learn that a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent. has been declared, payable July 
1st. 





pl! 


- FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


AS A 


GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT, 


WE OFFER 


THE FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
OF THE 


Neve York, Woodhaven & Rockaway 


RAILROAD Co. 
Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable ee, Ist and July 1st,in New 








ork City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1908. 
Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 


Of which amount Jess than one-half remain 
unsold. 

This road will be completed by June Ist, 
and will control the entire railroad travel from 
New York to Rockaway Beach, where the fin- 
est seaside resort in the world is then to be 
opened to the public. 

The running time from New York to Rock- 
away will be but 25 minutes and the road and 
its appointments are of the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and accrued 
interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars and in- 
formation at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Tex National Park Bark or New Yorx, 








Nos. 214 axp 216 Broapwar, 
New Yorx, June 15th, 1880. 


At™ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Dir stors, held this day, a dividend of Four per 
Cent. was declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on the Ist proximo. 

The transfer books will remain closed until July 





Oth, 1880. & K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 














pu Butnees byt vestmen' ane 
as saguihe young bustuaap iymthout services, 
author of 0 pangttonl work. Sp yateh bo bee > 
dollars. First class refi 


two thousand 
. R. FORD, Station D, New York Gy. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


songs BOLI AS an > HEX CHANGED. 


as Sebethe ted Ki Bank: 
RUT OE PEE brestaens. 


BARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 


Shares, $100 each. 











This Company has been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Pal- 
ace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and Fourth Avenues and Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh Strets, in the City of New York, has 
been purchased by this Company. Mr. P. T. BARNUM 
is the President and General Manager of the Company. 

Subscriptions are invited for the unsold portion, 
viz., $1,750,000 of the — stock of the Company. 
until July 15th prox., at m, and will be received in 





even hundreds in any t. At that date the sub- 
scription will be closed. The until then will be 
The right is reserved to advance the price after 


Phat date, without notice. 
If the cupecripiions received to that date shall ex- 


ceed $1,750,000, the stock A “hee for will be al- 
wae to the nearer 
‘0 subscri is to be binding or ou peseme payable 


until the a ire a ape is subscri 


Pros d further me women will be fur- 
nished on re to 


THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


Investment Company, 


81 and 88 Pine Street, New York, 
Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Company. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, |” 


21 and 33 PINE STREET. 








New York, June 1ith, 1880. 
Notice is hereby given that subscriptions for the 
First Mortgage Bonds of the Kansas City, Burlington, 
and Santa Fé Railroad to the required amount having 
been made, no additional subscriptions can be re. 
ceived until further notice. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
&t., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, 200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, bear- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment securt- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Settlements 
made for holders of defaulted securities, Will act as 
agents in funding and reorganizing debts of munici- 
palities, railroad companies, and other corporations. 
Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President 
UROROE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres., {New York. 
LUCIUS L. =v BBARD. yr t Vi -Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P Chicago. 


ATSON, Sec. and Treas., 
ITY OF 8T. JOS 0 
ND 10 PE CENT  B ONDE = 


LSEIPLERS SIP O Phone 
ah esas vs 
hom CAROLINA CONSOL 


ony Benanicce TERN BB. 
crt ih Suvty, a4? TOWN Bonne, 
Wm. R. UTLEY, 


31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK.” 


EW YORK “SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH 
x VE., corner oR a terest commencing 


sii, $4,000.55, Ag. So PER UL, 


Cc. W. vemmowene eee a Bt 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, sine YORE, 
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ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF POOUROTE. ASIA; 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 
poRAy BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND TEL- 
RAPHIC TRAN NSFERS OF MONEY Om PE 


iND D CALIFORNIA. 


KODNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Cirenlar Notes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 


mS _ ALEXANDER McDONALD 
aes 
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— 
PROOFS AND REFERENCES 
of a safe for realizing income 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


LN, P' 
JAMES STO BANKERS, 
PS STOKES, = 45 WALL BT., N. Yn 


ANSON PH 
¥. P. OLCOTT, 
IssUB 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati, 

and Indianapolis Railway Company’s 

FIRST Comscnanatap Ts 7-PER-CENT MORTGAGE 
oa 1914. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company’s —— 4 aia of 1879, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


NO. 81 NASSAU STREFT. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


‘JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL....... $200,000. 


This tion has the business of the 
old “ KAN! MISSOURI, CENTRAL ILLINO 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. — 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


S'TOCKS 


will do well eee * LR -— on theold Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL rowne e akoYt N.Y 


business, with very large ¢ S perience. AER 
ness, very 

sapere puowes on deposi per cent., payable 
on deman 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under t!:c laws of New York. 
Location of Min: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaine 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 

OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. ROBERTS, 
Vice-President, STEPHEN V. 
Secretary, DF VERD ENAL. 
Manager, WwW 


§ 

Treasurer, 

General 8. . 

} ALDEMAR ARENS 

] RTH NATIONAL BANK. 
men go 























Financial 
Bankers, 


William Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Let 
Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. French, oa 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White. Geo. R. 

Robinson, James D. Smith. 

ce way ew York. BOREEL BUILD- 


Princt 
ING, Noniis Br Broadway 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC — 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 











Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200,000 shares ; 
” $25. paid and unassessable. <i 
LINDLEY F. SEAMAN, & y and Tr 5 
y is now pre to sell licenses for 
ea use of ir —, Mens fon of = A. .t = 
re! 


ing ag at acost of rh per ton. wy i it infringements 
upon the patents owned b; pany will be 
promptly prosecu 


Principal office, Rooms 28 and 24 No. 56 Broadway 
" New York. 


NIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Western ym TELEGR. 
New York, June 


IVIDEND No. 52. 


The Board of Direc have declared a QUARTER- 
LY DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June the 
80th instant, payable at the office of the treasurer, on 
and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record on the 19th day of June instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 19th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 16th of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





ComPary, 
1860."°§ 








Smcner! AND TREASURER’S OFFICE, 

5 an Fev af te a i6e" 

A way, New DIVID 
UE ig A 
wil be aon om iat dey 
phe nets Sow York to the holders of 
. e 

record on the i8th inst. transfer he 
closed on the 


18th inst., at 8 o'clock P. m. pened 
on the 2d July next. JOHN E. BODY. Treaster, , 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 17, 1880. 





GENEVA AWARD AND INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 


Tue United States and Great Britain, in 
the Washington Treaty, agreed to the fol. 
lowing propositions in order to settle a diffi- 
culty between them in respect to the so- 
called ‘‘ Alabama claims”: 1. That these 
claims shall be referred to a tribunal of 
five arbitrators, whose finding in the prem- 
ises shall be binding on both parties. 2. 
That, on the question whether Great 
Britain had during the War of the Rebel- 
lion failed in the proper discharge of the 
duties of neutrality, the arbitrators shall 
be governed by three specified rules relat- 
ing to such duties. 3. That the arbitrators 
shall first determine, in respect to each 
Confederate cruiser separately, whether 
Great Britain has, by any act or omission, 
failed to perform any of the duties set 
forth in these rules. 4. That, if the arbi- 
trators shall find such to be the fact, then 
they may, if they see fit, award a gross 
sum to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States as a compensation for losses 
inflicted by the inculpated cruisers. 5, 
That, if the arbitrators omit to award a 
gross sum for these losses, then a board of 
assessors shall be appointed to examine 
each particular claim, to determine what 
claims are valid according to the finding 
of the arbitrators, and decide in respect to 
each claim what amount shall be paid by 
Great Britain to the United States.—(See 
U. 8. Stat. at Large, Vol. XVII, p. 863.) 


The arbitrators, acting under this author- 
ity, decided that the only losses for which 
Great Britain was bound to make any re- 
dress were those occasioned by the cruisers 
** Alabama,” “ Florida,” and their tenders, 
and by the cruiser ‘‘ Shenandoah,” after 
she left Melbourne, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1865. They further decided that, in 
respect to losses occasioned by these ves 
sels, all indirect and consequential damages 
should be excluded from the estimate, and 
that Great Britain should be held liable 
only for direct losses in the destruction of 
ships or their cargoes or both by the three 
cruisers named. These two questions be- 
ing settled, the United States submitted to 
the arbitrators a schedule of these direct 
losses, which included losses to the amount 
of nearly five millions of dollars for prop- 
erty that was insured in this country, and 
for the destruction of which the under- 
writers had paid the owners. The insur- 
ance companies were invited by the Gov- 
ernment to make an exhibit of the losses 
they had thus paid. They did so, and their 
exhibit was presented to the Geneva Tri- 
bunal, as constituting a part of the “ Ala- 
bama claims.” 

The Tribunal. after deliberating upon 
the whole case, concluded to award a gross 
sum of $15,500,000, as covering all the 
direct losses for which, in its judgment, 
Great Britain was justly liable. These 
losses were direct losses of private property 
by the action of the cruisers in question; 
and, in computing them, the arbitra- 
tors included those that had been made 
good by the insurance companies, to the 
amount of nearly five millions of dollars. 
If these losses thus paid had not been in- 
cluded, the gross amount of the award 
would have been proportionately reduced. 
Not a dollar was awarded on account of 
any losses which the Government, as such, 
had suffered; and not a dollar was awarded 
on the score of war premiums. Not a dol- 
lar was awarded for losses of private prop- 
erty occasioned by other Confederate 
cruisers than those named as the ones for 
whose action Great Britain, not having 
properly discharged the duties of neutral- 
ity, was held to be liable. Great Britain 
paid the $15,500,000 for certain specified 
losses, and for these only; and in this re- 
spect she complied with both the letter and 
intent of the Washington Treaty. The gold 
thus paid was, for the time being, invested 
in a single United States bond, to be held 
by the Secretary of State, which upon 
its face expressly declared the money thus 
invested to be held in trust by the United 
States for the payment of the losses for 
which it had been awarded. 


One would suppose, in, view. of these 
facts, that the task of distributing the 





award among the parties entitled to share 
in it would have been a very simple matter. 
All that was necessary was to establish a 
court or a board of commissioners, to hear 
individual claimants, and order the distri- 
bution of the fund among those whose 
cases, coming within the provisions of the 
Washington Treaty as applied by the 
Geneva Tribunal, entitled them to their 
proper share of thistrustfund. There is 
nothing complicated in the matter and 
nothing difficult to understand. The losses 
computed in making the award are well 
known; and nobody pretends to deny that 
in this computation were included the 
losses paid by insurance companies to the 
owners of the property insured, increasing 
the gross award by this amount. 

The insurance companies, having paid 
the owners for the loss of their property, 
have, by arule of law as well settled as 
anything can be, succeeded to all their 
rights and remedies in respect to this loss. 
In law and equity they stand in place of 
the original owners and losers. This prin- 
ciple is perfectly understood and uniformly 
applied in courts of justice. The insurer 
who pays the insured as for a total loss is 
entitled to every remedy in the way of re- 
imbursement which the insured would 
have had if he had not been thus insured 
and paid. Both English and American 
jurisprudence has from time almost imme- 
morial affirmed this principle in insuranee 
law. According to this principle, the in- 
surance companies that have paid the own- 
ers for the destruction of their vessels and 
cargoes, and in this way made them good 
for the loss, have precisely the same claims 
to reimbursement out of the Geneva Fund 
that these owners would have had if they 
had not been insured, and no one denies 
that the claim of the owners, upon this 
supposition, would have been valid. 

What, then, has Congress doe in these 
premises? It did nothing until June 23d, 
1874, and then it provided for a special 


| court to take judicial charge of the distribu- 


tion of the award. The eleventh section of 
the act directs the court to receive and ex- 
amine the claims for direct losses admissi- 
ble under the finding of the Geneva arbi- 
trators, and decide upon the amount of 
such claims. The twelfth section excludes 
all parties who have already been paid for 
their losses by insurance companies, and 
also excludes these companies, except in so 
far as their losses by war risks during the 
Rebellion may have exceeded the sum of 
their premiums on such risks.—(See ‘“‘U. 
S. Stat. at Large,” Vol. XVIII, p. 245.) 
On the 24th of December, 1875, Congress 
extended the time of this court to the 
22d of July, 1876.—(See ‘‘U. S. Stat. at 
Large,” Vol. XIX, p. 1.) Under this legis- 
lation, a portion of the Geneva Fund has 
been distributed, and the remainder, now 
amounting, with the accumulated interest, 
to about ten millions of dollars, is still 
awaiting the action of Congress. The 
question has been repeatedly discussed in 
Congress, and bills for the distribution of 
the undivided remainder have been pro- 
posed; yet no further @ttion has been taken 
on the subject. 

The contest, as developed on the floor of 
Congress, has been between those who in- 
sist that the insurance companies are enti- 
tled to reimbursement from this fund for 
their payment of direct losses, without refer- 
ence to the question of their gains or losses 
on their war risks, and those who, reject- 
ing this view, propose to distribute the 
remainder of the Fund among certain 
parties whose claims were disallowed by 
the Geneva Tribunal and formed no part 
of the computation in fixing the aggregate 
sum to be paid by Great Britain. These 
opposing views are as wide apart as the 
poles. One of them we regard as utterly 
and absolutely wrong, and the other just 
as clearly right. 

The Geneva Fund does not belong to the 
United States, except asa trustee or tem- 
porary custodian thereof. It was awarded 
forthe payment of private losses, which were 
ascertained and computed by the Tribunal 
making the award; and it must be used 
for this purpese, and for this only, or the 
United States will disregard the very first 
priueiples of good faith and national honor. 
Such a use clearly includes indemnity to 
the insurdneé compahies for the losses 





which the Tribunal computed, and which 
these companies paid in the first instance, 
and which Great Britain afterward paid in 
the aggregate sum awarded. This is the 
verdict of common sense, unsophisticated 
by any technical quibbles, or any desire to 
play the gftb-game, or any purpose to court 
the favor of certain constituents who wish 
to plunge both hands into a grab-bag. 
The facts that stand connected with pre- 
senting the claims and making the award, 
supplemented by the well-known principle 
of subrogation in insurance law, place the 
claims of these companies upon an impreg- 
nable ground; and if the matter were 
before a court of justice, left free to 
administer the Washington Treaty in the 
light of the proceedings of the Geneva 
Tribunal, there could not be a doubt that 
the decision would be in favor of the right- 
fulness of the claim made by the insurance 
companies. 

The question as to the profits or losses of 
these companies on their war risks has 
nothing to do with the matter in issue. 
The facts are that they did insure certain 
vessels and cargoes; that these vessels and 
cargoes were destroyed by certain Confed- 
erate cruisers; that the companies paid the 
owners for this destruction of their prop- 
erty; that the Geneva Tribunal assessed 
this destruction upon Great Britain; that 
Great Britain paid the money to the United 
States; that the United States now hold 
that money as a part of the award; and 
that the insurance companies, having paid 
the original losses and thereby themselves 
become the losers, have succeeded in law 


and equity to the rights of these losers, as- 


they would have been on the supposition 
that these losers had not been thus insured 
and paid. Whether the companies, on the 
whole, made money or lost money on their 
war risks; whether they are rich or poor; 
whether importers paid high premiums, for 
which they reimbursed themselves in the 
price of their goods; whether other vessels 
and cargoes, not insured, were destroyed 
by other Confederate cruisers than those 
for which Great Britain was held to be 
linble—these are questions with which Con- 
gress, in providing for the distribution of 
the award, has nothing todo. The Fund 
is not a charity fund, but a trust fund, and, 
as such, ought to be used for the purpose 
clearly defined by the facts and circum- 
stances under which the trust was estab- 
lished. To lug in the question of the profit 
or loss of the insurance companies as a rule 
by which to determine their rights is to lug 
in a wholly irrelevant matter. 


Far the larger part of the losses paid by 
insurance companies was paid by those or- 
ganized on the mutual plan. Everybody 
who knows anything about this plan 
knows that there are no profits accruing 
from it. Sucha company is merely a com- 
bination of persons in an organized form, 
who pay premiums into a common treasury, 
and thereby create a guaranty fund out of 
which individual losses are paid. These 
persons associate as copartners to insure 
each other. Every dollar of this fund is 
by them paid into the treasury, and the 
dividends, so-called, if made at the end of 
the year’s business, are not profits to stock- 
holders, but simply a return of a portion 
of the premiums to the very parties who 
had previously paid them. Congress in 
1874 legislated as if it did not understand 
the nature and working of a mutual insur- 
ance company, and did not know that, in 
respect to far the larger part of the losses 
for which indemnity has been asked, the 
nature and method of doing the business 
utterly precluded the idea of any profit or 
gain by any excess of premiums over losses 
by war risks. We more than suspect that 
many members of Congress are simply 
ignorant of what is really meant by a 
mutual insurance company; and of this we 
have evidence,in the law of 1874 and in 
much of the debate in both houses. 

The exhibit hitherto made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in dealing 
with the Geneva Award is creditable to 
neither its intelligence nor its honesty. 
The course pursued is a virtual impeach- 
ment of one or the other or both. The 
thing to be done, and that ought long since 
to have been done, is simply to distribute 
the money among those for the payment of 
whose losses it was awarded ; and Congress, 





though the question has been repeatedly 
discussed, has not yet had wit enough to 
find out who these parties are and pay them 
their just claims. If the lack be not that 
of wit, then it is that of honesty. In either 
case, the nation is justly exposed to the 
scorn and sneer of the civilized world. The 
spectacle presented is that of a great nation 
with a trust fund in its treasury, which it 
has partially distributed to its rightful 
claimants, but which, in respect to the 
remainder of the fund, it refuses to distri- 
bute to other rightful claimants, and thereby 
ignores and tramples under foot a plain 
law of justice and good faith. This is the 
shameful, disgraceful spectacle. 





A MILLION OF DOLLARS SAVED. 


GovERNOR CORNELL is entitled to the 
thanks of the people of this state for the 
trimming, in the way of exceptions, which 
he gave to the Supply Bill, and also the 
Canal Bill, passed by the legislature and 
leftin his hands after its adjournment. 
He objected to one hundred items in the 
former bill, thereby saving $948,036.58; 
and also to thirteen items in the latter bill, 
saving $75,735.83. The aggregate saving 
is $1,023,772.41. The Governor did not 
think that the expense involved in the 
items to which he excepts should be in- 
curred, and in respect to most of them 
gives his reasons in detail. He has shown 
much more wisdom and care than the leg- 
islature in passing the bills. 

This case furnishes a very pertinent illus- 
tration of the wisdom of that provision in 
the constitution of this state which allows 
the governor to object to parts of an ap- 
propriation bill, while approving of the 
remainder. It enables him to weed out 
jobbery and all unnecessary and improper 
items in such bills, without vetoing them 
altogether. The same provision is found 
in the constitutions of many of the other 
states, and ought to be incorporated into 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
works in the interests of the taxpayers 
and is adapted to prevent what is no better 
than swindling legislation. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durixe the past week there has been a 
moderate demand for all kinds of summer 
fabrics, and a more active movement in 
most classes of cotton goods. Prices were 
steady and without particular change. 

Corton Goons were in improved demand 
for nearly al] the leading makes. The ex- 
port movement consisted of 1,217 packages 
from this port, 36 packages from Boston, 
and 41 packages from other ports; in all 
1,294 packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 50,146 p'K’g's, valued at. $3,556,453 
Same time in 1879. .76,534 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 4,707,200 
Game time in 1875. .60,532 p*k’g's, valued at.. 3,689,049 
Same time in 1877. ..54,458 p’k’g's. valued at.. 3,789,207 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were more active and prices were 
firmer, though some additional makes were 
marked down. 

Cottonades continued quiet. 

Colored cottons were in moderate de- 
mand, except for tickings, which were 
fairly active. 

Corset jeans were in fair request for 
small lots. 

White Goops were in moderate move- 
ment. 

Print-cloths were more active. We quote 
4ic. for 64x64 cloths and 3jc. for 56x60. 

Prints were very quiet. 

Ginghams were in fair demand for all 
the most popular dress styles. Fancies 
and staples were quiet. 

Dress Goons were in steady demand for 
strictly summer fabrics; but other de 
scriptions were quiet. 

Wooien Goops were dull and transac 
tions have been on a very limited scale. 
Values have shown no de¢ided change, 
but the tendency continues in buyers’ 
favor. 

Fancy cassimeres have changed hands 
only in small odd lots. 

Cheviot suitings and worsted coatings 
are both inactive and without change. 

Overcoatings remain dull and fairly 
steady. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet and steadily 
held at first hands, but were selling moder- 
ately with jobbers at rather irregular prices. 
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Batinets rule dull and some styles show 
an accumulation. 

The demand for flannelsis small, but the 
supply is also light-and prices are firmly 
held. Blankets are in much the same con- 
dition. 

Forrten Dry Goons have been very quiet. 
With importers the demand has been 
almost entirely confined to small lots suit- 
able to jobbers’ immediate requirements. 
For a few specialties there hasbeen a limit- 
ed demand, and at times odd lots of more 
staple fabrics have been moved by means 
of slight price concessions, as is usual at 
this stage of the season. Values, however, 
asa rule, are steady. The jobbing trade 
was generaly quiet and unchanged. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,691,339, 
showing a increase of $386,800 as com- 
pared with last week, but $797,015 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,406,913, or $284,426 less 
than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mornay Evento, June 14th, 1880. 














GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.........- 104 Mohawk ........... 10 
Bates .....ccceseeee Be ER ccccesnessen 124 
Glasgow ......eeee- 93 Cumberland ........ _ 
Gloucester ........-- 10 White M’f’g Co....10 
Lancaster.........-- 10 - ‘*  Fancyl0 

PRINTS. 
DIMGR ncccccceses- t4 Manchester ........ 8 
American, .......+0+ |Merrimack, D...... - 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 cn 7 
BIREDS ccccce cee ; a, re 
Cocheco........- ps OS SS ee 8 
Dunnell’s fancy.. . Richmond’s ......., 64 
Freeman i cieemeaenad — |Simpson’s solid blk.. 7} 
eee ae al Aa . 6 
Gloucester........+6 ry Southbridge........ 7 
are 73) Washington........ 64 
Hamilton........... 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS.- 
Agawam, F..... 86 73\Laconia...... 9-4 24 
Atlantic, A..... 36 «8 pene 10-4 27 

i 86 «7 Oe ead 11-4 80 
e Bsc 36 «= 79'Lyman, E...... 3% — 
“ ~~ *#p..... 37 +64) Massachusetts: 
“« ILiL...8 & BB....36 7 
7 Beseed 31 } ccd 7 
Appleton, A....36 8% ee. 
PP RX” 36 74) “ Stand..36 Hy 
= R....36 8 |Medford....... 3 — 
Augusta ....... 36 73,\Nashua,fineO.... 7} 
_ 7 . R..36 8 
* L£2uncce © . E..40 9% 
Broadway.....- 36 | ig W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 80 64|Newmarket,DD36 7 
Boott, — Renahites 34 7} 66 G..36 7% 
ae . See 36 8 | vad N..36 7% 
” 6c 80 —|Pacific, Extra...36 8 
©. Biicctel 39 «8 ai Mayer" _ 
Continental, C..36 —|Pepperell..... 7-4 2 
ses D.... — st ; 84 22 
Conestoga, D...28 64 “ coos 94 24 
- G...30 7 ed ooone 27 
“ s 83 7% s ..11-4 30 
” ase i .124 38 
ss AAA. — Pepperell, E fine 39 8} 
Dwight, X...... 30 7 R....86 7 
e Baten 7 * 0....838 7 
e Baas 7 sad N....80 
Exeter, A...... 36 74, Pequot, Banesod 36 
7 2. baees 3 «67 , ! Bbthews 40 
Ellerton, WS..104 ol eee 45 16 


Harrisburg, A. .36 
“ B.33 7 ‘Pocasset, C..... 86 


7q'Pittsfield, A....36 
a 7 
Indian Head... .36 8}| - E.. ..W : 


..80 8 ‘Stark, AA...... 36 
“ 40 193;Utica .......... 86 11 
. 48 14! “ heavy....40 11 
Indian Orebard : LF camnsanad 48 17 
RR..80 6 58 22} 
S Bee et. paaaunnee 78 324 
a ft eet 86 35 
‘“ AA..40 84 Wamsutta,8T..40 124 
Lawrence. LL..®B 7 - +59 22 
= = se --79 325 
o XX...36 8 o 89 35 
« XXX.40 Of - “ -99 37% 
Langley, A ...36 81 se 108 40 
| means 78 7 | Wachusett besee 36 «8 
Saotnis, Ge... <2 = OO lew 30668 
ee ia 74 =a oF Ree 40 1% 
© ai 84 22 - joa 48 14 


BLEACHED SHEETIXNGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androrcogem : Indian Orchard. . - 
L....36 98| DW. 


‘36 10 

ad AA. .36 104 Laugaon, _ .-86 10 
Allendale..... 6-4 42 13 
- pamela i4 “ GB....08 12 

- 5 Beul S-+4 pt a seessea 36 10 
Bartlett, F.... 8 8 “* Cambrie..36 13 
C.. a 13 |Masonville.... .36 10 
Ballou & Son. . i Nashua, inlet 36 104 
“33 ici 42 134 

Bay ‘Mins, ....7°36 = “ W.... © 15 


4 Meh sees "ea 
— Seen 74 
H ean 8-4 
a @ Seats 9-4 

yea .-104 
12 | eae 114 
13 |Pequot........ 5-4 





o acccoecett Sn'Slaterville...... 33 
Clinton, Al..... 86 % Tuscarora, XX. ns 
Dwight, StarS..36 94,Dtica.......... 
nones 104! 
Fearless........ 94. 
Fruit of the ‘oom: ; 


ande-aauetsess me 





“ee “o ° .88 

“ “ hall 
Forestdale......36 
Groom, GB. ..0.c0s 36 


“ 











33 
° £ «4% | ia Te 
? - = «ae a | Whstineettio.. 88 
«4 0% ee 3S BE 
Hope... cccccees 86 Williamsville : 
| Al..86 18 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 16 
et “44 21 ” ASA... 18 
° Binonsic 2 ENN 0 66:04. 08:c0 9% 
” ee |Pearl River....... 17 
x oo it \Pemberton, AA.. 15 
re > biese i | . a oo 
veces P oo ce 
Ma . 12 Swift River....... 10 
Cordis, ™s = 3 164} Thorndike, A Reece 11 
ee © ae ae 11 
° Lae aa, ,»No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT 14 i ecciae’ ove. 82 17 
9 Oe evnwanewed 80 1 
Lewiston, 86 194) ad 
STRIPES. 
American...... _ 1 |Lewiston, A...— 
Amoskeag..... 114@12 |Otis, BB....... 10 @105 
os 2 = -- 134 pmeengiee, £-.— o1% 
umbian....— _ 2 
Hamilton...... — @1%3 Cneasane Bay 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ 17 Otis, BB...... ccoe 14 
rrr 8}| Pearl River...... - 164 
Col’mb’n h’ ee ed ra 1 
XXX brn.. 16 |Warren, AXA.... 15 
ol ee 5 <i eS 
ER 13 | a aR 94 
are Y DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 9 |Langley, B..... 144 «(9 
a eneasoonn 8 jMassneymaette, mm | 
_ eee 
Laconia.......... 9 'Peppere pabesesss o 
Lyman, H........ .—— Stark, A... ..ccccce «9 
CORSET JEANS. 
ee... 9 — esateen. 9% 
ndroscoggin sat. ER - 
Canoe River...... 74; Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 7 i, re of 
. “yan Imp. 8 |Rockport........ 
shengeoees on ester...... — 
Cc 
Caledonia, . oe 1%/ _ en No. 60. 18% 
Economy “ 2 oid — i 
Far & Mors, No.5. 114!York,I........... 1 





+s No.6. “AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. ia -" 
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PREPARATORY TO EXTENDING 


OUR 


Retail Departments 
TO SECOND AND THIRD FLOORS, 


WE WILL MAKE 


HEAVY REDUCTIONS 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


BUNTINGS, 
NOVELTIES, 
SUMMER i} HAIR, etc. 


BEST THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 


VAR 


On 


AWW ARs S, 





























ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO.. A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 19. 





Prior to Semi-Annual Inventory 


ALT Stewart& to 


HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 


im Prices 
Throughout all Departments. 


Brondmay, ible, Sub 10th Sts 
R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Sate Mey Dry Goods 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one De filled with 


rtments 
Che pane Desirab le Goods, adapted te Sum- 
mer 


raven 4 ANB ile 





RASO 


we Ke? — Peewee 


AEINENS A AND WHITE Woes EDs: 
eres SILKS, 


ce. DR Bey 0 
SUSE yA BNGHNe © Goons, 


Mar ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLEp. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Reiss July and August this Es abiichment 
whi Close en Saturdays at 1°22 o’cleck, Noon.) 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New an? 


WASTE ———— 








THE BRAINERD & & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


i880 JONES = (840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains, 
SUITS anp CLOAKS. , Hovuserurn’a Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODSo- ” > GLASSWARE. 
LINENS, 0° ° p CROCKERY 
SILKS. P ¥ "’ (CHINA. 


- JONES °:. 


Eighth Avenue 





o 68 
o Vo 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 





Nineteenth Street. 








° JONES .:° 


co 
o 

SHOES. © 

_ o 
CARPETS, o 

_ o 
UPHOLSTERY. oO o 
FURNITURE. MILLINERY. 


_ o o _— 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G'ds. 
Personal ane Housekee! Suse . 


La 
o LACES. 
o _ 
a GLOVES. 
HOSIERY. 
o o 
coc A OG 








A. ‘Miata nea & CO., 
(Successors to WM. GARDNER), 
260 CANAL and 98 WALKER 8TS., N. Y., 
Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Comfortables, peaetate, Quilts, 
Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Ticking, reoteers, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, 
Matting, Iron Bedsteads, 
Store and Piano Stools, 


Housekeeping Dry Coods Cenerally. 
CHINA MATTING A SPECIALTY. 


NEPTUNITE, 
OR FIBER-MAIL, 


the new process of rendering Silks, weer Woolens, 
Coutons, Leather, Ba Sante Se i REPEL ANT 
and proof against mathe and oon ean Merchants, 
m d others are invited to examine the 
goods now on exhibition at the the rooms 28 Went 14th st. 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK. 


HUGH McCULLOCH, President. 
J. W. WARNER, Managing Director. * 
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OUT. 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR SUMMER, 1880, 


CONTAINS 


ALL THE LATEST INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 
COPIOUS AND ACCURATE ILLUSTRATIONS OF ALL 
THE SUMMER AS WELL AS OF AN 
IMMENSE NUMBER OF ARTICLES OF 
UTILITY AND PLEASURE SUIT- 

ABLE TO THE SEASON. 

A DETAILED LIST OF NEW YORK RETAIL PRICES, 
SHOWING THE READER EXACTLY WHAT PRIOR 
SHOULD BE CHARGED FOR EVERY ARTICLE. 

A VARIETY OF INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 

READING MATTER. 

THE FASHION QUARTERLY HAS BEEN 
ENDORSED BY OVER 1,500 NEWSPAPERS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY AS THE BEST AND ONLY 
RELIABLE SHOPPING-GUIDE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Price, only 50 Cents a Year, or 
15 Cents a Copy. 


Premium-List, containihg hundreds of useful and 
ornamental articles, mailed free to any address. 


EHRICH BROS., 
Eighth Avenue and 24th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


‘Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICACO. 


DRY COODS. 
CARPETINC. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FINE SHOES. 


“Fill all Mail Orders” 
“Subject to Approval!” 
“Send for Samples.” 


Elegant! Stylish! Cheap! 





Great Clearing Sale of 


CARPETS, 


prior to altering and extendin 

stock is complete in all the < citforent grades, om 
Borders to match, and is offered at PRICES TO IN- 
SURE RAPID AND IMMEDIATE SALES. 


MATTINGS, 
1,450 ROLLS, 
at Less than Cost of Importation. 


100 different styles, in all the new colorings. 
360 rois FINE JAPANESE MATTING, 
at 20 cents and 25 cents per yard ; worth fully 50 cents 
1,000 rolla FINE FANCY MATTING, 
from 25 cents per yard. 
100 rolls WHITE and RED CHECK at 12%. per yard. 
At these prices nothing less than one roll of 40 yards 
will be sold. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


180 and 191 Sixth Avo., cor, 13th Street, 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 

shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 











FOR SALE BY 









nites tha atelier vos eoter, 
..... Cineinnats, 
.. Cleveland. 
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Susuranct, 


ANOTHER IRREGULARITY. 
Cuicaco, Iuu., June 8th, 1880. 
Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—I want to add one more to 
the long list of irregularities in the man- 
agement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. A little story has 
leaked out on the street here, which at 
first it was almost impossible to believe. 
But I have been able to verify it sufficient- 
ly to give you the exact facts and figures. 

Mr. 8. H. Kerfoot, of this city, a brother 
of Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburgh, had a 
yaid-up life policy of $10,000 in the Mutual 
Life. He was 56 years of age, and the 
value of the policy was, by the Company’s 
own calculation, $5,391.53. That is, if 
the policy were to be canceled, the Compa- 
ny would be relieved of that much of lia- 
bility. Mr. Kerfoot wished to surrender 
the policy, for reasons of his own, and, 
knowing the value of the policy, asked the 
Company what they would pay him for its 
surrender, He was answered that the Com- 
pany would give him $1,876.53. As this 
was only about one-third of what the Com- 
pany could well afford to pay him, he 
wrote a letter at some length, setting forth 
carefully the reasons which impelled him 
to sell, telling them that he knew the value, 
and asking them to reconsider. The an- 
swer came back that they would, under 
the circumstances, pay him $3,753.06, 
which was just twice the previous offer. 
But Mr. K. was not yet satisfied, and still 
believed that it was not right for him to 
leave with a wealthy corporation some fif- 
teen hundred dollars which certainly be- 
longed to him. He had met President 
Winston at the house of his brother, the 
Bishop; he knew of the rebate troubles 
existing at the time; and he had newspaper 
influence. These facts formed the basis of 
a well-written persoval letter to President 
Winston. The result was that he was paid 
$5,016.33, and, after he was paid it, the 
policy was sent to Mr. Winston in an en- 
velope marked ‘‘personal.” As an illus. 
tration of the unjust management of the 
Mutual Life, this isone of the worst cases 
I have ever seen. It seems clear enough 
either that the Company made two direct 
attempts to defraud Mr. Kerfoot, or else 
that they did defraud the remaining mem- 
bers of the Company after he went out. 

This is a good place to state some other 
facts, which I trust you will find room for. 
During the year just past, by the Com- 
pany’s own statement, 7,459 policies were 
terminated, not including those terminated 
by death. A large number of them were 
terminated by the owner's taking just what 
was offered, for the great majority were 
not personally acquainted with the pres- 
ident and did not have a bishop for a 
brother. Just how much money was made 
by the Company during the year cannot be 
told, and it was equally impossible to tell 
what was done with it. But this case of 
Mr. Kerfoot’s tells two things with great 
precision: that the amount made was 
about two dollars to each one paid out—at 
least, in some cases; and it tells us that Mr. 
Winston either does or can have personal 
control of the proceeds. There is no kind 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


of question but that the amount of money 
made by the Mutual Life from surrendered 
policies is perfectly enormous. If the 
money is to be taken from the poor people 
who are compelled to surrender their pol- 
icies, then it is certainly only right that 
the remaining mémbers should know what 
becomes of it. 

The members of the Company have the 
power to compel an examination of the 
Company. There are state officials selected 
and paid to protect the interests of the 
policyholders. It is probably a fact that 
there is nothing so much dreaded by the 
Company as a rigid official examination, 
and the first insurance official who under- 
takes such a job will certainly meet with 
obstacles in great variety. But it is none 
the lessa duty. It seems to me that it is 
unnecessary to publish any mofe facts in 
regard to the irregularities of the Company. 
Large sums of money have gone into the 
pockets of the officers, in addition to their 
enormous salaries, and have been charged 
on the books as dividends paid to members. 
Other large sums belonging to the old 
members have been taken from them and 
given to new men, who had never paid one 
dollar toward building up the Company. 
We do not know how many thousands have 
been paid in buying up newspapers; but you 
know of one case where an enormous sum 
was offered and declined. Policies on the life 
of the president's son, which had been sold 
to the Company for cash, were revived and 
paid after his death; and, worse than all, 
thousands on thousands of retiring mem- 
bers have been treated as Mr. Kerfoot 
would have been if he had accepted the 
first offer made him. Can you not, Mr. 
Editor, in some way secure an examination 
of this Company? 

The Company has thirty-six directors. 
I presume that a large portion of them are 
honorable men. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that they know of such acts as I have 
described in this letter. Have they the 
power to know what is going on in the cor- 
poration to which they lend their names? 
Surely, it cannot be a very long time be- 
fore the great wrongs in the management 
of this Company are exposed. Undoubt- 
edly a knowledge of the real facts would 
be a severe blow to life insurance; but it is 
better to know them now than that they 
should longer exist. 

I am truly yours, 


PERPETUAL MISMANAGERS. 


Tre following letter will show what is 
thought of the prospects of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company under its present and 
prospective mismanagement. e Super- 
intendent of Insurance at Albany will have 
plenty of business on hand for hot 
weather if he makes a careful examination 
of this Company. He cannot be too quick 
about it. Never mind the weather. 
‘Henry C. Bowsn, Editor Tus INDEPENDENT: 

*‘ Dear Sir :—I will say that I am in sympa- 
thy with you against the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. But it seems to me useless 
for you to say more, for the reason that the 
officers of that company have obtained, 
through their agents, power of attorney from 
most all of their country policyholders, giving 
them the right to manage the affaira of that 
Company perpetually. 

‘This scheme was done last year. 

‘* Moat truly, your obedient servant, 
“Francis GRIMMALT. 
“ CLEVELAND, O., May Sst, 1880." 


J. K. 











INSURANCE ITEMS. 

THE insurance rates adopted by 
Canadian underwriters for this season are 
as follows: On steam or sail vessels, risk 
ending Nov. 30th, and against total loss, 
only 44 0n Al, 5 on A2, and 7} on Bl; 
on tugs, with risk ending December 10th, 
and with harbor and river privileges, 3-3 
and 5 per cent.; withlake privilege addi- 
tional, 4-4 and 6 per cent.; and with lake 
and wrecking privileges, 5, 54, and 7}. For 
the year under marine policy add 4 per 
cent. additional for steamers and # per 
cent. for sail vessels. Vessels navigating 
Lake Ontario only deduct 10 per cent. off 
steamers’ rates. Ten per cent. was de- 
ducted from these rates when the month of 
April had expired, 15 per cent. for the 
month of May, and 20 per cent. fér May 
and June, with no allowance for partially 
expired months. The maximum propor- 
tion of insurance on hulls will be for ves- 
sels valued $5,000 and less, two-thirds of 
value; over $5,000 and less than $10,000, 
three-fourths of value; over $10,000 and 
less than $20,000, four-fifths of value; over 
$20,000 and less than $75,000, five-sixths of 
value; and over $75,000, seven-eighths of 
value. The general rules are the same 
as have governed the Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation in previous years.— Toronto Mail. 


....Atthe meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Life Insurance 
Company, last week, a letter was received 
from Mr. James Buell, resigning his posi- 
tion-as president of that. company, on ac- 
count of ill health. In accepting his 
resignation, the board adopted a very long 
minute, regretting the decision of Mr. 
Buell and tendering their thanks for the 
intelligent service he had rendered the com- 
pany and for his vigor and efficiency in the 
conduct of its business. Mr. T. H. Bros- 
nan, for many years superintendent of the 
company and for a long time its active 
manager, was then elected unanimously to 
the position made vacant by Mr. Buell’s 
resignation. Mr. James Buell will con- 


tinue as a director of the corporation. Mr. 
Brosnan is an able, hard-working, practi- 
cal man, and will not fail to give great sat- 
isfaction to all partics interésted in the con- 
tinued success of this excellent institution. 
We congratulate him on his appointment 
to this important position. 


ee 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossrs, Seo’y. Taro. Mackyer, Treas. 














Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 


Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,805,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard ; 


Market Value of Arsets......... ee $6,012,528 64 
Directors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0.L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 Broadway, New York. 
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Incontestable Policies, 


Tue insurance at a low cost and with 
large profits furnished by the Tontine 
Policies of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York are remarkable. 
The following statements of Tontine 
policyholders are only samples of many 
received by the Society: 


Newton, Sussex Co., N. J., i 
March 26th, 1880. 
Hon. N. Perry, Hquitable Agency, Newark : 

Dear Sir:—You are at liberty to use my 
name as endorsing the Equitable Society's 
Tontiue plan of insurance. The best 
recommendation I can give is a statement 
of my own policy, No. 49,955, issued Dec. 
29th, 1869. tise twenty-year Endowment 
for $3,000. The.Tontine period ends this 
year. The annual premium is $147.66. I 
have paid altogether, during the eleven 
years, $1,624.26. I am now offered as a 
cash value for this policy $1,895.37, ora 
paid-up policy for $2,640. 

I prefer another seftlement, however, and 
have determined to continue my policy for 
$3,000 (for nine years longer) until its 
maturity. The accumulated dividends to 
the credit of my policy, which I may now 
draw in cash, amount to $594.57. hese, 
if converted into an annuity and added to 
the annual dividend, will amount to $121.32, 
and will reduce my premium for 1881 to 
$26.34, and will similarly reduce it for 
subsequent years. Instead of taking this 
annuity, I have determined to use the ac- 
cumulated dividends to pay for addi- 
tional insurance, payable at the maturity 
of my policy. Such a record I believe is 
without a parallel in the history of any 
other company. 

Yourstruly, WM. W. WOODWARD. 
Five Thousand Dollars’ Insurance for only 
Ten Dollars per Annum. 


Received, Philadelphia, April 19th, 1880, 
from the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
twenty-eight hundred and seventy-six dol- 
lars and eighty cents, being the cash value 
of ordinary life policy No. 42,296, on the 
Tontine plan, issued by the Equitable 
eleven years ago on my life, for $5,000; 
upon which I paid in total premiums, at 
the lowest rates, twenty-nine hundred and 
eighty seven dollars and five cents, making 
the net cost exactly one hundred and ten 
dollars and twenty-five cents; or an average 
annual premium of only Ten Dollars and 
Two Cents for Five Thousand Dollars’ insur- 
ance, payable at my death any time during 
allthat period, thereby proving an insur- 
ance in the Equitable to cost less than fire 
or co-operative insurance. 


$2,876.80. 
WM. F. MISKEY, 
Formerly of Miskey, Merril! & Thackara, 
Gas Fixture Manufacturers. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


ce paid in many cases to the families of de- 

Bn I yore after they had allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other com jes, and, by failure to pay 
ce of reverses 


ir in- 
ep the SUPERIOR 
his Company. 








surance, wil) not fail to 
ADVANTAGES offered by t 
Send for the circulars of 


ACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
— — a RANCE CoO., 





Springfield, Mass. 





HOME INSU 











RANCE 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING ‘THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 








CA A re es 6-0 oak cc cccciccccctboscdnccesdécescsacecae bOUEt ee ic Mien «cdncherkcibesabadica cers tkgltess ets ssobedsednanesamenweeel $3,000,000 00 
eB FI, in 50.0 0.0: 0 00: 5665 6b Ban bbs6 ashen bdedabcsesecnsceeséoee doihitieen amma NLD aks de hbinmudiine din cebuen iene 1,841,438 00 
I I II 5 oi cc cccccnsnccecrocecnsccnconcesesonccénsnseseonebese ich dna 60 ahi inthe seahines supenndeetenciessiacnuiesen 248,764 81 
Vet Surplus........... Lo ciedi ohne oeheeebe nb ee se edebke COR ONehs teed had ed caonsdns are ennenre el rre oie bb eedst cevebieeadeaaysneertennehaee 1,320,785 30 

Es SL 52... ane cndonenkeeeeeaee sdaenenmees+eeeneaedeks neve taeagiaaaless tic rerestnt dabwcidacsetindenedeniaakence $6,410,988 il 


SUMMARY _ 


OF ASSETS. 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 








a a 8 ba kr hice ditch k cnn Atencio ore mca acai aaa ea eitanialein inane $233,299 29 | Loans en Stocks. gazette on demand (market value of Secur- 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth are. ein jccencenubenieaalaean 418,670 00 
iiss naxkeGhie is, Jabktnsscneccbacsadneoseresetenessdbsenetes 1,866,653 00 | Interest due on Ist January, 1880...................+---- 54,870 66 
United States Stocks (market value) ..................+++- aeacndelliens + 3,184,125 00 | Balance in hands of Agents....................seeeeeeeeee 154,114 87 
Bank Stooks, _ 66 Oe  _wienaseetecqeswesesenenctocuctns 200,762 50 | Real Estate...........--....---.0eeeceencerecceceer se er eceesgsesseeesenes 54,125 91 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value) 237,859 50 ' Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 6,507 38 
Wii cbav iw dbcscenesvessnesenaiatehedseee eine erkeel de dbar sen enneeeeebebe as uetean beads ceded mee eben $6,410,988 11 


T. B. CREENE ; 
EDW. H. AHERN, | 4%8’t Sec’s. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Ci ducts tts busi under the New 





” York Safety Fund Law. 


—_+¥§o— 

Offices § 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 


oie 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
vn cirntintinncncnnneiiea 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

Contingencies).........cccee0» pase 65.000 00 
FROS BR Pins ecconesieccdccescocssss 1,049,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bauised States Bends: ry | mee pg value..$1, poogie Se 
State Ly - —o eecccccoes 
i penqpeccegnccapocoesoqsongscogce 340. ry 4 
Mort, = Real teal | Estate, worth —— 
iidnnsiidihatiindcnnndidiae ian 673,600 00 
iene tateenaneiaidacha 677,500 00 


jon. 150,309 58 
Interest and Rents accrued city, iniedapimiegabcnan 42,130 60 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, meee 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. AD ov . “4 
JOHN K. eet, by Agent. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


eet 947.01. 


ore inci features of of this Papen SENT 
i a: U ay Boone eek MANAG 








AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isewed. 


= lif Fi Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, 12th mo., Sist, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 
-» 3,696,481 35 
Mec ctnatecenanietacanebeesd $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply to Home Office, 















1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880, 
FRANKLIN FIR E 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...63,262,627 46 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

i iccardeeapecasenest 804,038 88 
Surplus.......... ecccccceseccs 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 18 


c. CRI RELEREA UX, President. 
ane aes > THOMSON. Ase’t See. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 19. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th, 1830. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
—— ay January, ls7¥,to Silst De- 


. . . hlenentiqndl 3, 
Premiums op policies not marked off ist satan neds 

SE MEE Nstisesnasdiaminerincnenie 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor \ ~ae Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

iums marked off from Ist January, 

187/, to 31st December, 187¥........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,231 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,'36 7 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and 
pa State of New York 


Cay, Bonk. and other Stocks.. $8,875,5"8 00 
Loans, sec Stocks and 307, 
Real atate gh | ——— ants coe aeenainniped 
pany, estimated at................ 0.005 £00, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1 22 88 ry 
cedepecbeosooasecece coccecesee 231,405 16 





Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 





Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
int on the fo red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 















































TRUSTEES, 
Plas, — BOSE GAN ion 
W.H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 

WIS CURTIS. ALEXANDER V. B 
H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARS' 4 
BORDON Ww. ROBERT Ly sTOare 
° i A 
EDWIN _D. MORGAN JAMES G. DE FOREST 
STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LPH LEM . 5 RICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIED, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
H O. LO WILLIAM H. G, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
YAL THO MAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
A. A. A. RAVEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, 





HEN A 
BURDETT, SOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D, JONES, President. 
DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
AA RAVEN, ae Vice-President. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


$10, 049,156 00 
. 1,849,660 00 
,000 








assets, $1 29 to each $100 of iiability: 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


participating policies issued (at low rates) giv- 
ing low unvarying ‘ost of insurance and’ buying 
OF NEW YORK. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1859, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Instaliment Plan. Insurance contned © to Dedieg © Houses, 
Private Barns, their Contents, a Property, Churches and School - 
Policies written on y situated in Chicago or any large ~ ouber 
of Policies rican fr 4,880, 


from 1869 to 1880, 336,277. In force, 


CASH CAPITAL, $200, ooo. 


Cash Surplus as Bagerie Stockholders, ° rriya yt = 76 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1, 819,170.58. Lasses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


DIRECTORS. 
LER, | How. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hox. WN. BTBBA L. CURRIER, 
LS OO OWLTON. M.A. HOT * Hom JM BAILEY > fora UN 
WM. H. OVINGTON. B. B CURRIER. NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY 





JANUARY list, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


$135,966 98 
$36,077,490 68 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PIII, occcncavccceccessecetpossocccesesete eesees $6,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,830 09—6,008,086 16 
Interest and rents... .....cccscccece o2enGeees 0000s eee. 2,839,875 98 


806,225 98—$2,083,650 ) 00--98,008,086 16 16 
$44,114,1" 114,176 76 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.........$1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879.......+0--++ 


tHOMS CO GAME... 2... cccccccccccccccecccecesececsecsessseeeeees 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,286,379 97 
Taxes and reinsurances.......... épaedonacgpanedeletesonete 0004. oeh - 178,608 64 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 807,892 81 — $5,923,745 16 


$38 165,431 68 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ oeee-+ $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $14,356,192 vad Greate pdeeéubdesedecces ovesequleesss<< Sl 13,544,671 96 
Real state. ...cccccccdecccccccccesccccccccccsedscvcccsbvedsscoseses 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). .........eeesseecceeceeeceeees 15,313,278 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000). . 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000).............seeeeeeeeeees 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1880..........ceseeeeeeeeeeeeneeseeees - 867,989 02 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these be $330,000 ; included 
in liabilities)........... PPPPTETTTITITiTrirrrrrme ri itii ty Tt 211,625 23 
Agents’ balances..... Beorcecsseccccecs * + ccecccvcccccocsces 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jenueny ist, "1880. sesccccescescees 817,089 11— $88,185,481 63 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt........seceesscecceee 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880............ sepdeede «cede $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1880........ eccccee $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-..0++. pawsebecscces 218,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid......... iid wnhineiaiemel Ree 82,780 98 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium......:...+2..-.seeeseeeseeeeeees 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,871,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............seeeseeeceeeceee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cont.......sccecccececccereccccssssecses 8,120,871 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Sarin, Etinatd by th Mew York Site Sandand at 4 1-2 per Cnt, ore $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan. lst, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,182,119, 

Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,478. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605 1878, 127,901,887. 

Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 125,232,144, 
Jan. lst, 1890, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,763. 


1875, $1, 524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. 1st, 1876, $2,400,654. 
Death- | 1876, 1/547/648, Income ( 1876, 1,906,950. Divisible | jan’ ist, 1877, 2,626,816. 
claims 4 1877, 1,638,128. fron 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
_ | 1878, 1,687,676. sarerent | 1878, 1,948,685. 4 6 cont, | Jam. Ist, 1870, 21811,486. 
paid: | 1979, 1,569,854. cot | 1879, 2,083,650. *P° "* | Jan. Ist, 1880, 8,120;871. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CBAS. WRIGHT, M.D, 
WM. I. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
i. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8 FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Pro DELL, Superintendent of genctes MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Presides: 
Cc WBRIG 1, Medical 
BEMRY TUCK, WD.” | Evaminers 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, - 
VieooProeident ond Actuary, 
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| THROUGH THE’ BLOCK ! | Old and Young. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
No. 48 West 15th Street, 


(opposite Macy's), BETWEEN FIFTH and SIXTH AVS, 
SPECIAL NOTICE! 
EXTENSION AND ENLARGEMENT. 


Our ft tablish t being inadequate to 
meet the increasing demands upon us, we are com 
gies to extend rough the entire 
ock, from 14th to 156) Lew ae! which extensive im- 
jae when completed, will enable us to dis- 
play our immense stock and give us an area of over 


50,000 SQUARE FEET for SHOW-ROOM. 


ALSO A PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 


In consequence of this alteration, special induce- 
ments are made to clear out our new Saetas stock at 
the old prices and unprecedented bargains. 


THIRTY YEA A ARG. 
EUSO MAE ANAM Eas 


OUR CENTENNIAL PARLOR BED 


Spey yet for the combined uses for which & is in- 
‘atented and manufactured only by us. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


THE TYPE WRITER. 









a 
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Sold at Reduced Prices. 


FACTORY, ILION, N. ¥. 
Principal Office, 281 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with 
Tentimontials. 


THEMOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, etc. 


ARE MADE BY 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


No. 1 CORTLANDT 8T., 
Southwest Corner of Broadway. 
** 556 BROADWAY 
Below PRINC 4 STR. 
NEW BRANC 
** 622 SIXTH AY ENUE, 
between 56th and 87th Streets, 


FOR THE BEST 


OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, 


FOR SOFT OR HARD CUAL, 


tm the United States write for circulars and full in- 
formation to 


BISSELL & CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Venetian Glassware. 


A large invoice Just Arrived from our 
factories in Venice and Murano. 


The invoice also includes the latest styles in 


Mosaic Jewelry, 


Cameos, Shellwork, Chandeliers, Candelabras, 
Venetian Finger- Bowls; Champagne, Cordial, 
and Cognac Glasses, Water Services, Ice-Cream 
Plates, etc. A personal examination solicited. 


OLIVIERI & BENNETT, 
701 Broadway, opposite Grace Church; 
100 and 101 San Marco, Venice. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 














30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 
For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


134. 137. 12° Water Street. N. Y. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 






19 Murray Street, New York, 
manufacture a large variety of 
: printing presses, ranging in 
price from 75 cents to $176, 
including the CE TAL, 
TOUNG AMERICA, LIGHTNING 


7a TTED STATES, and COMM 
reulare free. 
> mep Book of Type. ten cents, 
ple kage 0 
ot .- ot 
Amateur Printers, 16 conte 





A MOTHER, BUT NO CHILD. 
BY W. M. MASON. 


Your arms are folded tight about your little 
boy, 
His golden head leans close upon your 
breast, 
A smile is on the lips that softly sing 
Your baby to his rest. 








Thy arms are ethpty quite, one lonely band 
Clasps tightly round its dreary, dreary 
mate. 
My bosom heaves at no soft baby touch; 
It only throbs against a bitter fate. 


Yet, as you dream and brood o’er future 
goods, 
O’er honors bright and golden joys, 
My heart goes planning on in self same 
mood 
The glowing future of my boys. 


For in my mother’s heart they live alway. 
Daily I hear the patter of their feet, 

Daily I hear them laugh and shout at play, 
Nightly I hear them asweet name repeat 


That no red lips have spoken to me 
Outside this heart-world of my own. 
‘*Mamma” the babies lisp, and then “ My 
Mother” 
Comes proudly from the larger grown. 


I softly smile when mothers proud about 
me 
Tose forward glowing visions of my very 
boys— 
Gold-haired, dark-eyed, red-cheeked, gay 
darlings— 
I smile and inwardly rejoice. 


“My boys,’’ I calmly say, “‘ will never know 
the sorrow, 
Will never fight the fight as yours must 
do; 
Will never strive, despair in that vain con- 
flict : 
That we who live on earth pass through. 


**The children of our dreams are ever as we 
wish them, 
Forever happy, safe from sins and harms. 
Them only can we shield and keep forever, 
Held safely in our tender mother-arms.”’ 


These are my daily thoughts; but now ’tis 
even-time. 
And one great tear drops slowly in the 
night; 
For lonely are these hands, this throbbing 
breast. 
My mother-arms, alas! are empty quite. 





A CHAIN OF EVENTS. 
A TALE OF FOUR CHAPTERS, 





BY F. B. STANFORD, 


I. 


As Mr. Basil Vandeleur stepped out on 
the steps of the house he lodged in, one 
October evening, ten years ago, he hesi- 
tated some moments whether to use the 
invitation he bad to a club dinner or to go 
over to one of the city hospitals and chat 
an hour with Tom Floyd. Ten to one the 
company at the club would be dull; but 





Tom— Well, he ought to go see him at 
any rate. It had been two days since they 
had met. He would button his coat and 


walk across town, instead of taking a car. 
The evening was too fine to be lost. 

Going along the street at an easy, even 
gate, with his felt hat pulled over his face, 
clicking his cane at every step, and think- 
ing about nothing in particular, he fell to 
considering how wonderful easily he and 
Tom had dropped into life, almost before 
either had realized it. Here was his friend 
a prosy ambulance surgeon, and he himself 
the commonest of commonplace young 
lawyers, waiting for clients. And where 
were all the fine-spun fancies they both 
had had, only a few years before, in a little 
New England college? Life was slipping 
from them ina crowded city, and all the 
Arcadian simplicity they had dreamed of 
had vanished. As for himself, however, 
he ought not to complain. His affection- 
ate and industrious old father had left him 
fairly provided with this world’s goods, 
and he could afford to wait for practice. 
With Tom, though, it was different. All 
he bad was talent and luck. Vandeleur 
wondered how his friend could really en- 
dure that hospital; and, coming just then 
near ita dark and gloomy walls, be shud- 
dered at the thought ef all the human 














wretchedness they enclosed. Lights were 
glimmering dim and cheerless from the 
upper wards, and near at hand he caught 
a passing view of the windows of the dis- 
secting-room in a neighboring medical col- 
lege. Ugh! it wasa horrible thing to be 
poor and be obliged to be brought to suth 
aplace. He was glad he had not studied 
medicine, for he never could have stood 
all the suffering and misery that physicians 
see. Tom managed to go through with it 
somehow, though he had always been 8 
trifle tender-hearted; but he could not do 
it. There was that black little steamer, 
too, coming up right in view of the windows 
every other morning or so, and taking away 
the dead in their cheap pine coffins to the 
Potter’s Field. Vandeleur had seen it 
once—once on a cloudy, rainy morning, 
when the whole proceeding stamped itself 
into his brain and haunted him for weeks 
like a glimpse at one of Hogarth’s hideous 
prints. Oneof the patients also had looked 
out at it with such a troubled, frightened 
look, and then, dropping back on his bed, 
had given Vandeleur a helpless, beseech- 
ing glance, that could not be forgotten. 
He had thought of the man a hundred 
times since, and wished he had done some 
little trifle for him before he died. He 
had dreamed of that hideous boat; of the 
gaunt, haggard faces that watched it; of 
the noise and confusion in the unhealthy 
streets near by; and had awoke from a 
nightmare once or twice, which had set him 
reflecting. Were it not for seeing his 
friend frequently, he would never go near 
a hospital again as long as he lived, Van- 
deleur thought, passing under the arch- 
way leading to the medicine room and 
common lounging-place of the young sur- 
geons attached to the establishment. 
“Good!” said Tom Floyd the minute 
Vandcleur had entered the door. ‘‘ You've 
come just in time, Van. Wait till I get 
my instruments; then we'll be off. They've 
telegraphed for the ambulance over in the 
Bowery; and you'll come along, of course. 
I may not be back fer an hour, you know,” 
His friend’s prompt way of settling the 
matter did not give Vandeleur time to hes- 
itate, or he would not have sprung into 
that ambulance so readily and set out for 
he knew not what catastrophe. And as 
soon as the carriage was fairly on its way 
and rumbling over the pavement, he had 
no chance to think of climbing out, for 
Tom Floyd immediately began to tell 
about a splendid game of chess he had 
been playing when that message spoiled 
his checkmate inthree more moves. Next, 
the driver drew up in a minute or two—or, 
so it seemed; and there was a great crowd 
of all sorts of people around them. The 
lights of the motley Bowery were flashing 
in their faces; and Tom, jumping out, 
hurried to a prostrate woman on the side- 
walk. Somebody said she had had a fit 
and was just coming out of it. But ina 
moment Tom wasback again. ‘“‘ It’s a bad 
case of epilepsy. If you will give Harri. 
gan a hand with the stretcher, Van, we'll 
get her to the hospital as soon as possible.” 
Poor woman! Vandeleur’s heart went out 
to herat once. Tearing off his gloves, he 
seized the stretcher and pushed the dumb, 
staring crowd right and left until he got 
within its charmed precinct. The woman's 
face was ghastly pale, and a little girl was 
down before her, weeping bitterly. More 
than this there was nothing remarkable or 
curious to look at; but the men, women, 
and children who had collected were bent 
on making the most of the spectacle, and 
jostled one another roughly to obtain the 
best view. When the patient was finally 
placed on the stretcher, and lifted into 
the ambulance, the most of the lookers-on 
insisted on pressing as near as possible, 
and produced a strong feeling of disgust in 
Vandcleur toward the whole human race. 
He took the little girl, placed her on the 
seat, and whispered to Floyd to hurry 
away from them all, for Heaven's sake! 
Once, while they were on the way to the 
hospital, the woman revived considerably; 
and Vandeleur heard her say encouraging- 
ly to the little girl, whom he held at his 
side: ‘‘ Never mind, darling. Don’t cry. I 
am better now.” But the poor soul never 
spoke again. In a moment or two she was 
seized with another spasm, and expired just 


#5 the carriage passed under the damp, dis- 





mal archway. -The Janterns dropped their 
oily light on her wide-staring eyes and life- 
less face when the ambulance came toa 
halt before the office-door; and the little 
girl, catching sight of the dreadful change, 
clung to Vandeleur, convulsed with grief 
and fright. 

‘‘Take her into my room, Van, and 
soothe her somehow,” Tom said, in a low 
tone. ‘‘Wecan'tdo anything now. It’s 
all over.” 

‘“‘Oh! my dear, dear mamma! What 
shall I do, what shall I do?” she cried, as 
Vandeleur raised her in his arms and car- 
ried her away. 

He put her down on Tom’s lounge, to let 
her weep a few moments undisturbed, 
while he walked up and down the floor 
and tried to think what he could say to 
comfort her. She was not quite so much 
of a child as he had supposed in the ambu- 
lance. Possibly she was fifteen or sixteen 
years old, though she was small and deli- 
cate. Her face, of rather a common mold, 
was pinched and pale; her clothes were 
shabby; and her whole general appearance 
was like most of the young girls whom 
Vandeleur had seen now and then dodg- 
ing out of thickly-populated tenement- 
houses in the poverty-stricken parts of the 
city. But her great mass of blonde hair, 
which had partly fallen free from coils and 
hung loose over her neck an shoulders, he 
admitted was beautiful. 

Tom came in a minute or two, and sat 
down beside her. She dropped her head 
forward on her hands, so they could not 
see her face; but Tom put his arm round 
her neck, drew her over gently against his 
shoulder, and began to soothe and sympa- 
thize with her, like a woman. He was the 
one man to be there that moment, Vande- 
leur thought. He always knew what to do 
and what to say, while other people were 
hesitating. His round, plump, good-natured 
face, full of tenderness and depth, was 
sufficient in itself to give his presence a 
kindly influence. One terrible night, years 
afterward, when Tom himself was the ob- 
ject of pity, this little scene came back 
very distinctly to Vandeleur. 

“She is very quiet now, dear,” Tom 
said, in an undertone, pushing back her 
luxuriant hair and passing his hand over 
her forehead. ‘‘ Perhaps she is even glad 
that it is over.” 

‘My dear, darling Mamma!” burying 
her face in her hands, and sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

‘““We must do all we can for her, and 
you, too,” Tom went on, low and gentle. 
**You will tell us your name, and where 
you live—won’t you? so we can begin at 
once? She would be sorry to see you sob 
a 

She looked up bewilderedly at him a 


moment through her tears. ‘‘ We have no 
home,” she said. ‘‘Mamma and I came 
here alone from Liverpool. We've been 


trying to get work.” 

‘Bless us!” thought Vandelcur, stop- 
ping short in his walk and looking pity- 
ingly at her. ‘‘ What can a little thing 
like her do at work? And she has pretty 
hands, too. It’s a shame. I'll take care 
of her myself.” 

“The ambulance is wanted, Mr. Floyd,” 
somebody called, opening the door, so that 
the click of the message could be heard on 
the instrument in the outcr office. ‘‘It is 
up Second Avenue, near Thirtieth Street.” 

‘*Another unfortunate, Van. I will 
have to leave you now; but I hope you 
will stay till I come back.” 

She started and put her hand on his arm, 
as though she would detain him; but Tom 
hurried out and did not notice it. When 
he was gone, Vandeleur brought a pillow 
from Tom’s sleeping-room, shook it up 
carefully, and placed it for her to lay her 
head on; which she did. Then he walked 
to the window and looked out at the moon, 
just coming up over t= dark, gloomy 
river, and the shipping on the opposite 
shore. Here was a tragedy such as he had 
never seen before. The poor little soul! 
What was to become of her? And the 
woman had called ber her darling, as they 
came along in the ambulance. This was 
what those short items in themorning papers 
meant when they stated, sometimes in a 
line or two, that a destitute man or woman 


had dropped dead in the street, He would 
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find out, at any rate, what was. to become 


of the girl before he went home. 

Vandeleur went over to the lounge. She 
had ceased crying and was lying still, with 
one hand under her head. He knelt down 
and drew her other hand between both of 
his. ‘‘ You willtell me your name now. 
Won’t you? I want to help you.” 

‘‘Louise,” she said, soberly, looking 
steadily at him with her large blue eyes. 
*‘Louise Desmond. Please tell me who 
you are.” 

‘‘Iam Mr. Vandeleur.” 

“ That’s a nice name.” 

Vandeleur never forgot that. He asked 
himself frequently in the following years 
what in the world could have made her say 
that, unless she really did like his name. 
But just now it did not occur to him that 
the remark was particularly notewortby. 
He was pitying her, and wondering if there 
was anything he could do for her. It 
would be too bad to send her to an orphan 
asylum, and have her whole life blighted at 
the start. She was not very pretty, to be 
sure; but then Vandeleur was always 
sorry for anybody who was unfortunate. 
He had been happy and fortunate himself, 
and it was disagreeable to know that any- 
body else was not. If he had had the 
planning of the world, he would have had 
it all ease and luxury, rather than a mix- 
ture of happiness and misery. 

“‘T will turn the gas low and sit down 
at the window, so that you cap sleep a little, 
Louise,” he said, after a moment or two, 
perplexed what to do. 

‘“‘Oh! no. I’m not sleepy. I am think- 
ing what I shall do when it’s morning. 
Mamma always used to let me think and 
plan with her.” 

Vandeleur was conscious that he blushed 
atrifie. She seemed so much older than 
he had considered her. He was in a quan- 
dary how to treat her, and whether he 
really ought to call her Louise, instead of 
Miss Desmond. He reached over and pulled 
a chair up so that he could sit down close 
to her and still continue to hold her hand. 

‘* You will stay here with me—won’t you? 
—Mr. Vandeleur, until it’s light?” she asked, 
when he had seated himself. 

‘Yes, until my friend comes back.” 

‘‘ITam afraid,” covering her eyes with 
her hand and shuddering—‘‘I am afraid I 
might see something dreadful if I were 
alone.” 

The moon now shone full,into the room, 
and its light fell across the floor ina wide 
swath to where Vandeleur sat. He could 
hear steamers puffing up and down the 
river, the rattling of chains and windlasses 
on shipboard, and now and then the strik- 
ing of aclock in a neighboring church. 
Tom was having a more difficult case this 
time, or else along distance to go. Louise by 
and by dropped asleep; and he himself must 
have dozed, for the clock was striking four 
before he could realize that it had struck 
either two or three. Tom had returned also 
in the meanwhile, and was asleep in the ad- 
joining room, breathing heavily. 

Day was just breaking, and Vandeleur 
sat still a while, looking at Louise. Prob- 
ably she was dreaming about something, 
for occasionally her lips moved as though 
she were speaking, and she sighed and 
turned restlessly. Her clothes looked shab- 
bier in the daylight. Even the little ribbon 
round her throat was faded and forlorn. 
She and the poor dead woman had been 
having a hard struggle with the world. 


He put down her hand, and went into 
Tom’s room on tiptoes. An iden had 
slowly been gaining possession of him, and 
he wished to divulge it at once. 

*‘T'll do it anyhow, if they will let me,” 
he said. ‘‘Aunt Caroline will be glad to 
have her, I haven’t a doubt; and she will 
make a good woman of her. 

‘‘Eh! Van, are you going?” Tom asked, 
wide-awake at Vandeleur’s first touch. 

‘Yes. I must be off now. But I’ve 
got a plan about the—the little girl out 
there. Whatdo you say to my providing 
her with a home?” 

** That it would be just like you. You 
are a generous old boy, Van.” 

“I am going to Connecticut this after- 
noon, and can take her to my aunt’s, as 
well as not. Her name is Louise—Louise 
Desmond. A pretty name, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” eid Tom, sitting yp pow 


and rubbing his eyes. 


‘But isn’t it rather 
dangerous to pick her up without knowing 
anything about her?” 

‘‘T have thought of that; but I am will- 
ing to risk it. You tell her all about it— 
will you?—and send me word at the office if 
she wants to go? I must hurry home 
now.” 

Tom rubbed his eyes again, @fter Vande- 
leur had gone out, and wondered whether 
he ought to let him do this. Van had 
always been a trifle over-sympathetic since 
the days when they wore jackets at school. 
He remembered that he induced his father 
once to pay a schoolfellow’s board and 
tuition an entire year; and he had always 
been besieged by all the charitable old 
ladies in their New England village to 
head worthy subscription - papers. He 
would tell the girl, though, what Vande- 
leur had desired him to. Very likely she 
would prefer the asylum. It frequently 
happened that these children did not jump 
at such offers. 

Louise was standing at the window, sad 
and tearful, when Tom made his appear- 
ance, a half-hour or more afterward. 

- ‘Please, sir,” going to him at once and 
taking his hand—‘‘ please let me see her— 
Mamma. I have been waiting for you to 
come.” 

‘“*Oh! we will have some breakfast first, 
Louise. Then you will feel stronger. And 
I have something I want to say to you, too. 
That will be the better way; won't it?” 

The tears were in her eyes and her lips 
quivered, so that she did not attempt to 
answer him; but went back to the window. 
He thought that moment: 

‘*Poor little girl! Iam sorry for you. 
I hope Van will take you; and, if he does, 
he may count on me a year for your 
clothes.” 

Then he stroked his moustache and 
meditated. It was his day off duty, and— 
why, he could take her up to Stewart's 
now, and have her dressed from head to 
foot in bright new clothes, for a small 
amount, It would be fun to see how she 
would look; and then he could have a good 
laugh when he presented her to Van. He 
would make himself believe for once that 
he was a philanthropic and wealthy old 
gentleman, who had taken a fancy to 
the little orphan and meant to do the hand- 
some thing by her in an off-hand way. 

So it turned out that in the course of the 
next hour or two Louise experienced many 
surprises. First, this strange gentleman 
asked her to go with him to breakfast; 
then she rode with himin a stage a long 
distance; and, finally, went into a great 
store, where she put on a handsome new 
dress, without any idea that she was to 
have it, thinking all the while that, possi- 
bly, it might only be for her mamma’s 
funeral. Next, when the lady who was 
dressing her gave her the prettiest hat she 
had ever had in her life, and stood her in 
front of the great mirror, to see herself, 
this gentleman—who was to her quite like 
a prince in a fairy story—came up and 
laughed, and said that she. was the most 
fashionable little lady in the city. After 
that, he took her into the beautiful parlor 
of a hotel, and told her about Mr. Vande- 
leur; and that if she did not go away with 
him they would have to place her in an or- 
phan asylum. Louise remembered it very 
vividly afterward. Just then, however, it 
all came so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
she cried, and did not know what to do or 
say; only she thought she would like to be 
allowed always to remain somewhere near 
Mr. Floyd and close to where her mamma 
lay buried. When they took her down 
into that cold, damp, stone room where her 
mamma was, he had raised her in his arms 
and pitied her, and she saw the tears in his 
eyes. Oh! it was terrible! Her dear mam- 
ma lying there in that dreadful place! And 
she hardly dared look at her changed, dead 
face. She only kissed it once, and then 
clung round Mr. Floyd’s neck, while he 
bore her away from the sight forever. 

That night Tom Floyd happened to be 
writing to a lady whom he expected one 
day to become his wife, and he added asa 
postscript: 

‘To-day Van took up to his aunt’s alittle 
girl, whose mother died here Jast night. I 
had rigged her out in new clothes; and 
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round my neck and declared, between her 
sobs, that she should always love me 
dearly. So you have a rival.” 


IL. 


Probably Tom Floyd never thought of 
Louise ten times in the next three years; 
and Vandeleur saw her only twice. When 
he had once placed her under the protec- 
tion of his aunt, and returned to New York, 
the sentiment first awakened by his spas- 
modic charity vanished. His aunt lived on 
his bounty, and another fraction added to 
the quarterly checks he sent her was of no 
particular consequence anyway. Two or 
three times, though, when sending these 
allowances, it had occurred to him to write 
that he hoped Louise was a good girl; that 
he desired her to become a sober, sensible 
woman, so that some honest, worthy man 
in the neighborhood might one day make 
her his wife. And his Aunt Caroline had 
replied that Louise was the best and dear- 
est of girls, and that she would never think 
of letting any man have her while she her- 
self was alive. 

But now, after these three years, Van- 
deleur had received a letter that rather 
startled him—a letter from Louise herself. 
He remained in his office some time after 
his clerk had left for the day, thinking 
about it. ‘‘Oh! my dear, dear friend,” 
began one of the paragraphs, *‘ what shall 
Ido? Iam growing blind. The doctor 
says I may wholly lose my sight. I dare 
not tell Aunt Carry. I have wanted so 
much to make myself something or some- 
body in the world; and now the chance 
is going from me! What shall I do, my 
dear friend? You who have been so kind 
to me, surely, can tell me better than all 
others.” This was not a letter from a lit- 
tle girl, certainly. Vandeleur assured him- 
self of that three or four times. He won- 
dered, too, that she had grown to be a wo- 
man. When he had last seen her, a year 
or two since, she had become considerably 
taller; but then she was nothing more 
than a spare, rather awkward-looking girl, 
with thin features and eyes altogether too 
bright to compare favorably with her pale 
cheeks. And what did she mean by want- 
ing to make something of herself? Was 
she going to turn out a strong-minded wo- 
man? He began to feel he had gota re- 
sponsibility that he had not thought of be- 
fore. Suppose she should be blind, and 
anything should happen to his aunt. What 
in the world could he do with this girl all 
her life-time? This was more than he had 
bargained for. 

The next moment, however, Vandeleur 
decided that he didn’t care. He was glad he 
had taken the poor little thing, and he 
meant to look out for her, whatever might 
happen. If he had received her letter a 
few hours earlier, he would have gone up 
to her on the train that very night. But, as 
the matter stood, he did not know what to 
do. It was Thursday evening then, and he 
had engaged passage in Saturday’s steamer 
for London, where Tom Floyd was await- 
ing him. Friday he would have two cases 
in court, that he must be present to attend; 
and so every minute of his time would be 
occupied until he hastened aboard the 
Cunarder. Were it not for giving Tom 
a bad disappoiftment, he would wait over 
until the next Saturday. He would think 
of it, at any rate, he said, slipping on his 
coat and hurrying away to keepa dinner 
appointment with a member of his club. 


He did think of it three or four times 
that evening, and occasionally during the 
following day, and all Saturday morning; 
but at the very last moment he gave up the 
idea. Tom would be exceedingly disap- 
pointed, he said, if he did not go; and as 
for Louise, he couldn’t help her any more 
by seeing her—she had not asked him to come 
to her—than he could by writing, or send- 
ing a physician to examine her eyes. He 
determined finally to write a few lines to 
his Aunt Caroline, giving her a hint of 
what Louise had said, and requesting her 
to send for acertain distinguished oculist 
in New York whenever she thought it 
desirable. His reply to Loutse herself he 
could write at leisure and send back from 
London. 

If Vandeleur had had any idea, though, 
what a shock his hastily-written note was 
going te be to big aunt, he would hare 





delayed that also. But he did not; and so 
it went on its way, reaching its destination 
that night, while he was laughing away the 
hours with a party of friends on shipboard 
and watching between times the play of 
expression over a very pretty face and the 
sparkle of certain diamond pendants in the 
light of the brilliant saloon. His aunt, 
Mrs Wadsworth, was a nervous little 
woman, and had acarcely comprehended 
his words before she had the very worst 
fears for Louise. She had been worrying 
silently about this very thing some time, 
and now her worst doubts were confirmed. 
She closed the door of her little sitting- 
room, wiped her tearful eyes, and tried to 
determine there and then what ought to be 
done. The darling herself didn’t want her 
to know it, because she was afraid it would 
trouble her. Bless her tender little heart! 
Basil did not know what a girl she was. 
She would fret herself to death, and never 
mention a word to anyone. They must 
go tothe oculist, immedistely, of course. 
There was no time to be lost’ in a case of 
this kind. 

In a moment or two afterward, Louise, 
who was up-stairs in her room, heard Aunt 
Carry (she always called her Aunt) coming 
to her; and, hurrying from the window, 
where she had been leaning out among the 
honeysuckles and running the risk of tak- 
ing cold, she dropped down on an ottoman 
before the fire. She was quite anuther 
Louise in appearance from the one Van- 
deleur had brought there, three years be- 
fore. Her figure had rounded into full 
womanhood, while her thin face, that Van- 
deleur remembered, had become as perfect 
in contour as a Madonna’s. She had 
always had beautiful hair and teeth, and 
these were quite as beautiful as ever. 
Catching sight of her at some chance mo- 
ment, as Aunt Carry did when she came 
into the room on tip-toes, anyone, perhaps, 
would have paused with the same thought 
in mind that this affectionate old lady 
stopped to entertain. 

“T’ve come up just a moment, before 
going to bed, dear,” she said, nestling down 
beside Louise and slipping her arm round 
her. 

Louise took her face between both hands, 
drew it round slowly to hers, and kissed 
her. ‘* Why, Aunt, you have been cry- 
ing!” 

‘‘No, dear. It’s reading without my 
glasses. My eyes are getting weaker than 
they used to be.” 

Louise held her face a moment longer. 
‘It is wrong to fib, Give me another 
kiss, and then tell me all about it.” 

‘But there isn’t anything to tell, child. 
I just came up to see whether you feel 
pretty well; that’s all. Don't you think 
you read too much sometimes—too much 
for your eyes, I mean?” 

‘“‘No. Iam very careful.” 

Aunt Carry looked at her a moment, and 
then her lips began to work nervously: 
‘*Oh! Louise, why haven’t you told me? 
I've been worrying all along; and now 
Basil has written me the truth.” 

‘* Basil—Mr. Vandeleur? When did he 
write, Aunt?” Louise asked, with a start 
and thinking at the same moment that it 
was unkind for him to treat her letter as 
though she were a child. 

‘It came to-night; and he has gone to 
Europe in to-day’s steamer, and I am to 
take you up to New York at once to an 
oculist’s,” Aunt Carry answered all in one 
breath, dropping her head in Louise’s lap. 

‘*But I don’t care to go, Aunt Carry,” 
Louise returned, with a little more firm- 
ness than usual and feeling her cheeks 
flush. 

‘““Why? Ob! you must, dear! 
wants you to, you know.” 

‘Well, perhaps we will talk of it to- 
morrow, Aunt. I would rather not now, 
please. Iam tired, andI have been read- 
ing a wretched book, and I don’t feel good, 
dear,” putting her arm about Aunt Carry’s 
neck and drawing her head close up to her, 
so that she could not see a tear or two that 
was, for some reason or other, gathering in 
Louise’s own eyes. 

The old lady remained quiet some time, 
looking at the fire. Her greatest pleasure 
was to humor Louise, 

‘* Fou will go to-bed, then, pretty soon, 
won't your” she. seked, after © while, got. 
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ting up; “and you will be careful to lower 
that window and keep the fire all night, 
child?” 

Yes, Aunt.” 

She turned to go; but came back when 
she reached the door, took Louise in her 
arms, and held her a moment just where 
the firelight shone on her. “ My darling, 
you are growing to be a handsome woman, 
and nothing must happen to spoil your 
eyes. There! Don't let any tears come 
into them. Give me a good-night kiss; for 
I love you with all my heart and mean you 
shall be happy.” 

After Aunt Carry head gone, Louise 
lighted a lamp, and began to take down her 
hair before the glass. She wondered what 
he would say, Mr. Vandelcur, if he could 
see her then. Aunt Carry’s eyes might 
not be quite so critical as his. She sat 
down a moment, twisting a lock of her 
long blonde hair round one finger and 
thinking. She wanted to be something or 
somebody, to pay him for all his kindness; 
but she didn’t know what would please 
him best. It had been so long since she 
had seen him, and he seemed so far re- 
moved from her in years and wealth and 
position that she had no idea what he would 
desire a little girl whom he had befriended 
to be when a woman. What was to 
become of her, any how? That was 
what she wanted to have settled most of 
all. She had got through with school, was 
praised by everybody for her proficiency 
in music, and had heard it whispered about 
the village for more than a year that she 
was—yes, handsome. 

She stood up before the glass again, 
twisted her hair intoa great, loose coil, and 
fastened it carefully with a hair-pin or two. 
Then she threw her arms around the back 
of her head and looked at herself. She 
was as plump as Hebe; her complexion was 
as pure and delicate as the inside of one of 
those great sea-shells Aunt Carry hadin the 
parlor; but—she blew out the light instant- 
ly and turned round to the fire. There it 
was, whenever she looked in the glass—that 
little, pulpy swelling in the corner of her 
eye, threatening destruction to all her hopes 
in life. She was beginning to understand 
now what her poor disappointed father 
meant when he used to talk toher mother, 
long ago, about the dreadful tragedy always 
lying in wait forall inthe world. Everything 
was bother and worry. She was tired think- 
ing of the misery she had bad when she 
was a little girl; of her mother and herself 
coming from England all alone in that ship, 
and wandering about New York day after 
day; of that agonizing night in the hospi- 
tal. He had lifted her out of it all, and 
transferred her to dear Aunt Carry’s pretty 
home, where the days and weeks had passed 
like a dream, until this new trouble began. 
If some wise, strong person would only 
come and tell her what to do. 


When Louise had gone to bed, she lay a 
long time watching the fire struggling up 
through the new coal, listening tothe quiet 
rain dripping over the honeysuckle at the 
window, and trying to make plans for all 
her future life. But by and by the shadows 
on the walls had everything to themselves, 
the wet leaves rustled to no purpose, and 
she had slipped away inte the mildest kind 
of sleep, with her head resting on one arm 
and her disengaged hand lying limp on the 
coverlet, where the glow from the grate 
made her little jeweled ring sparkle with 
all its diamond energy. Sometime near 
morning she awoke, stole into Aunt Carry’s 
room, and crept into her bed. 

**Does Mr. Vandeleur really want me to 
go to an oculist, Aunt?” she whispered. 


‘Why, of course, he does. He said so, 
Louise.” 

‘* Well, then, we will go to-morrow.” 

They both fell asleep shortly afterward, 
and neither was awake again until the sun 
was shining through the blinds. Then 
there was much confusion and hurrying to 
be at the station in time for the morning 
train to New York, where Louise had not 
been in three years, and a place that quite 
overawed and bewildered Aunt Carry, visit 
{t as often as she might. 

But there is very little to be told about 
their journey. The distinguished city 
doctor agreed with his professional brother 
jn the country that the little tumor grow: 
ing ob Louise's eye, would destroy its 
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sight, and might, if not taken out very 


soon, seriously injure the other eye. So 
they returned in a sad and unsettled state 
of mind. Louise was more undecided now 
what to do than before; and asfor Aunt 
Carry, she couldn’t make up her mind to 
her darling losing her sight, nor to her go- 
ing through the dreadful operation of hav- 
ing an eye taken out. Two or three days 
passed without either of them alluding to 
the painful trouble; and then, happily, 
Louise had her attention occupied another 
day or two by promising to assistin a 
public entertainment to obtain money for 
additions to her pastor's library. The part 
assigned her was the reading of three or 
four selections, and Aunt Carry lent her 
aid by insisting that Louise must let her 
alter a certain silk dress for the occasion. 
Between the anxiety about the dress and 
the difficulty in choosing the selections, 
other cares escaped immediate notice. 

After the entertainment was over, how- 
ever, she seldom wept out among her ac- 
quaintances again during the few remain- 
ing weeks of spring or the months of sum- 
mer that followed. The tumor had soon 
begun to be troublesome and the days 
dragged on wearily enough. In the mean- 
while a short letter came to Louise from 
Vandeleur, mailed as soon as he had ar- 
rived in London, telling her that he was 
sorry he had been obliged to go away with- 
out seeing her; that he hoped she would 

© to the oculist he had mentioned to Aunt 
eostiens and that he wished her to write 
him at once, stating all the particulars. 
Aunt Carry wrote the answer, which was 
anything but encouraging; and then she 
and Louise spent many afternoons and 
evenings trying toconclude to go to New 
York again and have the operation per- 
formed. But neither could make up her 
mind to it, and by and by, as the summer 
drew to an end, they began to excuse their 
delay to themselves by deciding it best to 
wait until Vandeleur returned. Louise 
frequently strolled away alone in the fields, 
or idled away the greater part of the day 
sitting at her window, watching theclouds, 
counting the sails on the Sound in the dis- 
tance, or trying in some way not to think 
about anything in particular. Andin the 
evening Aunt Carry read to her from Mil- 
ton, Dante, Goethe, novels in single and 
double volumes, until her own eyes ached 
and blinked so she could scarcely make 
out the words. 

One evening at the beginning of autumn, 
when they were occupied in this manner, 
Vandeleur having terminated his European 
travels, opened the gate of the front yard, 
and walked leisurely up to the door, paus- 
ing there to give a final puff to his cigar 
before ringing the bell. The window-cur- 
tains happening to be up a few inches, he 
had the opportunity to look in upon what 
hethought a very pretty, auiet picture of 
domesticity. If that was Louise—and, of 
course, it was—she had matured superbly. 
He could hardly believe his eyes. It was 
worth a man’s while to step in there and 
be one of them. And really the whole 
thing was his, too, when he stopped to 
think of it. Why, in the name of goodness, 
had he never come down here before? 

He dropped his traveling bag on the 
atep and rang the bell. In another 
moment Louise stood at the door, looking 
at him with wonder. 

“Why! Mr. Vandeleur!” 

‘* Yes, Lou—Loulse, it is 1.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


WHY MOTHER IS PROUD. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 











Loox in his face, look in his eyes, 

Roguish and blue and terribly wise— 

Roguish and blue, but quickest to see 

When Mother comes in as tired as can be; 
Quickest to find her the nicest old chair; 
Quickest to get to the top of the stair; 
Quickest to see that a kiss on her cheek 
Would help her far more than to chatter, to 


peak. 
Look in his face, and guess, if you can, 
Why Mother is proud of her little man. 


The mother {s proud—I will tell you this; 
You can see it yourself in her tender kiss. 
But why? Well, of all her dears 

There is scarcely one who ever hears 

The moment she speaks, and jumps to see 
What her want or her wish might be. 
Scarcely one. They all forget. 

Or are not in the notion to go quite yet. 
But this she knows, if her boy is near, 
There is somebody certain to want to hear. 


Mother is proud, and she holds him fast, 

And kisses him first and kisses him last ; 

And he holds her hand and looks in her face, 
And hunts for her spool which {s out of its 


place, 
And proves that he loves her whenever he 


That ie why she ts proud of her little man. 
Ovum, 5, J, 





KITTY’S BEST DAY. 
BY MARY MORRISON. 


‘Sie can talk without speaking, under- 
stand without hearing, and see without 
eyes,” said Miss Grantburn. 

*‘I may be very stupid,” said Kitty 
Grantburn; ‘‘ but that is beyond my com- 
prehensiod altogether. ‘‘ Unfold the riddle, 
please?” / 

‘‘ After lunch, then, Kitty,” said her 
Aunt, ‘‘ come with me, and I will show you 
how it can all be.” 

At the appointed hour Kitty knocked at 
her aunt’s door. ‘‘ Here I am, Auntie,” 
she cried, ‘‘all prepared to see the fairy 
or the hobgoblin, the witch or the brownie, 
whichever it may be.” 

So they took the horse-cars near the door 
of their house, and went on through one 
street and another, until they came to a 
high hill, on which stood a large building, 
with tall pillars, balconies, and a long flight 
of stone steps. It overlooked the blue sea 
and the green islands of a harbor, where the 
steamers came puffing in and white-sailed 
schooners skimmed along like bright- 
winged birds. 

As they stood on the steps and looked 
up, Kitty said: 

‘““Why, Aunt Mitty, it doesn’t look a 
bit like a witch’s cave or a fairy’s bower. 
What are you going to show me?” 

‘‘ Something just as wonderful, dear,” she 
said, laughing, and at the same time pulling. 
a bell at the door. 

A slender woman, with silvery hair, 
opened the door, and Mrs. Grantburn 
whispered a few words in her ear; to which 
she nodded and then ushered them into a 
parlor. 

Very soon a gentleman came back, lead- 
ing a lady, small and pale, and with 
blue glasses on her eyes. 

‘‘ Is that the brownie?” whispered Kitty. 

‘‘ Hush!” said her Aunt. And Katy sat 
down and looked with awe and interest on 
the thin, sweet face. 

Then the gentleman made letters with 
his fingers; and the lady felt them with hér 
band, smiled, laughed, and nodded her 
head with great approval. 

** What does she mean?” said Kitty. 

“She understands without hearing,” 
said her Aunt. ‘° They are tulking without 
speaking.” 

‘‘How strange the world must seem to 
her,” said Kitty—‘‘ all still and all dark!” 
Then,‘’as if a sudden thought occurred to 
her, she added: ‘* Mother, isn’t it Luura 
Bridgman? She is deaf, blind, and dumb. 
Isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said her Aunt. ‘‘ You have 
guessed rightly. ‘‘ Now she says she 
would like to talk to you.” 

But poor Kitty proved the dumb one in 
this case, for she could not make the let- 
ters. Her aunt, however, understood 
them, and introduced Kitty to her by put- 
ting her band in hers. She felt of her 
rings, and said it must be nice to have such 
a fine stone as the onein herring seemed 


to be. 
After a little more conversation, Miss 


Bridgman asked them if they would not 
like to go and see the other part of the 
house and the school-rooms. They were 
very glad to have the opportunity ; but just 
as they were saying good-bye to her, the 
clear, silvery notes of a cornet broke upon 
their ears, then another, and the music of 
a full band. 

Kitty’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Why, Auntie, 
what is that?” 

‘*That is the Scholars’ Band,” said the 
gentleman who had comein with Laura 
Bridgman. The pupils are all blind; but 
it seems to me there is a wonderful expres- 
sion in their playing that we never orrarely 
hear among seeing people.” 

“It is beautiful,” said Kitty, heartily. 
** Are there any blind girls of my age in the 
school?” 

“Yes. Inthe houses in the yard. You 
shall come down and see them.” 

In the first room they found an Indian 
woman teaching the blind girls to make 
baskets out of white-ash wood. They 
made strawberry and work-baskets, and 
one had made a doll’s basket, 

In another room they saw sewing-ma- 
chines, on which the pupils worked; and 
the lady in charge showed them some 








pretty embreidered tidies, of various colors, 
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which they had made. When they looked 
out in the yard, they saw the girls playing 
Blindman’s-buff. 

‘“‘Why, Mamma,” cried Kitty, as she 
looked at the game, ‘‘I never saw real 
Blindman’s-buff before. What fun they 
seem to have over it!” 

After looking at the sports in the yard, 
they were taken to the printing-office, in the 
same yard. Here the ‘‘Howe Memorial 
Press” not only prints the books needed for 
this asylum, but also for others. The ma- 
chine, when they went in, was rapidly 
turning out leaves printed with raised let- 
ters. The engine was in charge of a blind 
engineer, who tended it with a very loving 
hand and called it his ‘‘ baby.” 

In another room they saw the blind men 
making mats; and in one, cane-seating 
chairs; and in another, stuffing hair mat- 
tresses and pillows. 

Before they left the place, Kitty and her 
aunt went to the top of the main building, 
and saw the beautiful view of the city, the 
spires and domes, and the blue harbor. 

When they were back in the horse-cars, 
on the way home, Kitty pressed her aunt’s 
hand in both hers, and whispered, earnestly: 
“I think this has been the best day of my 
whole life. I never realized before what I 
have to be thankful for.” 

And when Kitty had retired to her little 
room for the night, she glanced at her face 
in the glass, and said, roguishly: ‘‘ Now, 
Mrs. Ears, Miss Tongue, and Mr. Eyes, 
you weren’t given Kitty Grantburn for 
nothing. Aren't you ashamed not to do 
more? Just think how Laura Bridgman 
works without any of you. I tell you 
what, you’ve got tospurup!” ~- 

And I think they did, for Kitty, from an 
average girl, is getting to be the most in- 
dustrious little creature you can imagine; 
and I really think she was right when she 
said her visit to the blind asylum had been 
the best day in her life. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
Greseed “ Pussies.” Tax INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





STEP-LADDER. 
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The rounds of the ladder, beginning at the 
bottom, are: 1,a garden vegetable ; 2, a spirit; 
8, a man’s Christian name; 4, a shout; 5, a 
bird ; 6, a tradesman. 

The left upright is a lake in the United 
States, and the right upright is the name of a 


large island. DoLty. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIO. 
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Cross-words.—1, a kind of a fish; 2, a call; 
3, uniform ; 4, to register; 5, relish. The in- 
itials and finals, taken together, name a fruit, 
and the centrals mean rusbes. PoLty. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose the last letter of the word filling 
the first blank, making it the initial letter of 
the second blank ; as ink to kin. 

1. Every part of my body has an —— and 
— is hard enough to bear. 

2. I said —— to every —— that was sug- 
gested. 

8. The rainbow —— seemed a glorious —— 
upon which the rays of the setting sun might 
ride upon the clouds. 

4. He placed his ——in such a way as to 
— the surface of the fresh paint. 


5. After mounting the —— stone, the —— 
gave him a fine view of the lake. 
6. On reaching the —— of the thickly- 


wooded ravine, we suddenly came upon what 
appeared to be a diserted ——. 

7. All will remember thé celebrated Roman 
—— and those who took the —— of Cesar. 

8. I send you the following —— for your 
paper, which, although important to me, may 
appear like a —— to you. M. B. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK, 
Worp PuzziEs.—1, adamant ; 2, swallow. 
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PARIS EX POSITION, 1878. 


-MANELET’S BIBLATAL FREEZER, 








The most economical Seeeuae fm the world. ee 
oduce three quarts of Ice Cream, Fro 


‘ustards, etc., of the finest quality in every: res 
ready for immediate use, b mf 88 ‘ho Sour 
poundé of tce and five minutes’ time. 


Saleen Siges. 








REDUCTION. 
N IN PRICES OF Y 
PRINTING PRESSES. 
The only low price Press that will 

do Ist. class work. Received hi 
estcentennial award. Hand, Foot 


and Power sses and all kinds 
ot Tw Material. 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Previdence, R. I. 

For aale by all Druggists. 

E—— 


For New Terms for 
1280 see page 19. 
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DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


dian Blood prop | 


AND Skin DISEASES 


anu s3und 
sgua GN WSLLYRVICIG van saund 


CURES scp CURES Fevep 
CURES BILIOUSNEAG, eae Atet. 
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(TRADE —— ) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION = a HEADACHE, 
No. 00 Wrest Houston Sr., C ITY. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress In my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

DeaR Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from = I suffered for five years), with 
baw appiest results. 

ay! ay: placec ed my stomach in a condition to 
aigest food , thereby relieving me of those Lge 
pains expe rienced by dyspeptics after eating; 
ms "ie at first caus ae asional dizziness, et 





— on its use. 
Gomis ion is Four almost perfect and § eet natly 
ted. ou! 
No, 333 West S2d St., New York City. 
CATARRH CURED. 

No. 4 p Waee Soe Sr., NEW YorkK 
Dear Sir :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of oe INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 

after a fair trial, I find myself entirely Ay 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
Cc ——— 


17 OTH AVENUE, CITY. 





_ ee ¥Y. 
t2"Spccimens Sent on Application. 


~~ ELGIN WATCHES. 


All styles, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
150. Chains, etc.,sent C.O.D.,to be exam- 
ned. Write for Catal 

AMERICAN Watcu Co., 


GREAT WESTERN 








ie to STANDARD 
ITTSBURGH, Pa. 





GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, 
Ia. 







Send stamp for (Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 








THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and put Equipped 
Railway of the Great Wes 


It is to day, and will long remain, the 


_ LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 


west AND NORTHW eer. 





Map of the and Northwestern Rallway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the tollowing Trunk I.ines: 


“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 
Laren a wees don bau Yankton Line. 


‘Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Li 
—— Milaraukee, and Lake Superior Line.’ 


, Green Bay, and Marquette Line.” 
It is the the Pu 


road running alace 
Cars either way between Chicago and St. 
Bay, La Crosse, Winona, Du- 





reen . 
buque, MeGregor. Milwaukee. 

It is the y road'in the West running the cele: 
brated Pullman Cars between Chicago an 
Council Lp 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupes Ticket 

ite in ‘the United od States 
and Sev IN 








Trade Mark—4 W’s on the Brand. 


THE 


‘ 


FRANKLIN MILLS \ 


FINE FLOUR \ 


THE 


—F » FE 


“LOCKPORT 





WHAT IT IS. 


The Entire of the Wheat Kernel, including 
the bran, after being denuded of the outer woody, un 


‘ood _propert' 

flour. It makes delicious, light brown Bread, Bis- 
cuit, Gems, C ers, etc. Is far superior te 
Graham our, because it is fine, easy of 
tion, and not irrita to the stomach. Is an inval- 
uable food fer chi Tem ,f7epentice, and per- 
sons of family Hotel, 

Every Family Here ‘and R += institution 
desiri obtain food 0 


highest nutritive 
value A. 4. this flour. 
It takes less of thie than of white flour to make 
oaf, because it is ric’ 


a her in gluten, that propert 
= = wheat which gives to flour ‘its ts strength or eet 
making properties an 
jiware made ‘Of the choicest wheat obtain- 
able, and sold at the same price as the best brands of 
white flour. 
IONS. — Mix thie 
dough and ku ead it there 
Send for circular, oat wales 4 {ntformation. Ad 
dress FRANKEL ILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


— te a sott 








Sct Complete in Plast? sao: 
Parlor, Lod e, and Church Furniture. 


. Send foe Illustrated Catalogue. 
> APPLI 
baci ‘Sudbury t., Boston. 


No charge for 
sia Ww 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCE. 


(Hank's Patent.) 





‘The only Hammock in the World that 
will not sag im the middle nor curl around 
the body.’ 

RINK & AL LAMILLO, Manufacturers. 


'RINCIP 

Newark Trunk and Co., 2 Cortlandt St., N. Y., and 

teenee } iE - yy all Street, between Front and 
ater 

Steamer Chairs, ‘$3.50. AGENTS WANTED. 





PECK & SN n,m Manutgetyrers, 

124 and ine ° 
Enclose stamp for our com fete C ie of Arch 

ery and Lawn Tennis, Croquet, and all Sporting Goods. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


eS it wonderfub 


Sick 7} 
==25= 


Why 
Why iantal with 
Why frightened over disord 
ay be nervous Or sic’ 
ae a ve sleepless a 


WELLS, 
sf | i (Willsend 
<== ¢ 





RESEAT your CHAiKS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, lew. h- 





ama 

to 16in., 317 or 18-in., 4 
Sent, —y~ to pattern, on re- 

ceipt of price and 6c. postage 
fet each Seacin stamps orcur 
rency), and paper pattern of 
size. trong and handsome. 
Harweod Chair Seat Co. 





24 Washington 8t., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 


FOWLER’s 
CELEBRATED ROLL-UP METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTON. 


PATENTED APRIL 27th, 1875 


PATENTED FEB. 27th, 1877 


NO wooD- ad VERMIN COOL, COMFORTABLE AND CLEAN. 










MORE POPULAR THAN EVER: 


Only one Mans hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
Awarded Diploma  penentens Institute. 
Investigate feo merit 
Manufacturing ~a ny for sale. 
Circulars free to any address. 
FOWLER 
61 Greenpoint Aves Brooklyn, E.D.N YY. 
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THE GENUINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine 


The popular demand for the GEn- e wm bad 
vine SiNoER fn i 1879 exceeded that 3 4 
of any pre year du ~+~ 4 the H 
7 = ofa Comtiry in which this 


able” Machine has been | Our sales last year were at the rate 
of over 18 


1400 
Sewing Machines a Day 


for every business day in the year. 


me E — Public. 
Tn 1878 we sold 356,432 Ma- 
chines. 


In 1879 we sold 431,167 Ma- 
chines. 


EXCESS 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, 


74,735 Machines. 


REMEMBER 


that every REAL Singer 





Rk 


Sewing Machine has this 
Trade-Mark cast into the 





Lad oe THE 
Ee 4 ‘Old Reliable” Singer 


THE STRONGEST, 
THE SIMPLEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE 


SEWINC MACHINE 
he he hy EVER YET CONSTRUCTED 


The Singer MTg C6. 


Principal Office: 


34 Union Square, 
New York. 


innediteentintndttinntndieaaiee 
States and Canada, aad 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
. and South America, 
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Sarw and Garden. 


The Agricultural Fdifor wili be glad to receive any 
Aints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raiuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epectally interesied. 


WHEN TO CUT GRASS. 


80 much has been said and written, within 
the past few years, in favor of cutting hay 
early in the season that, although all farmers 
may not have been able to cut as early as they 
would like to do, nearly all admit that hay cut 
early is better than that which stands til] the 
rich gums are changed into seed or into woody 
fiber. The theory of early cutting is quite 
generally adopted, whatever may have been 
the practice. It is, however, as yet, an un- 
settled question just how early grass should 
be cutin order to obtain from it ite greatest 
feeding value. Farmers have noticed that 
early-cut hay is relished better by their stock 
than that which stands very late; but they 
have also noticed-at least, some have—that 
there is such a thing as cutting grass foo early, 
It may be true that the leaves of grass grow- 
ing in a closely-fed paeture may show the very 
best results in the milk or butter yield; and 
yet ft does not certainly follow that the grass 
in a mowing-field is any richer when it is but 
half grown than when in bloom. Stems and 
leaves are two entirely different things, 
especially when the leaves bave bad all the 
benefit of the full rays of the sun, while the 
stems have been more or less shaded. 

Judging by the appetite of our own cows, as 
well as by their production, half-grown clover, 
corn-fodder, and the fodder of oats and barley 
are not as valuable for feeding as after they 
have come nearerto maturity. The question 
seems to be: How early shall we cut grass, or in 
what etage of its growth? The Connecticut 
Experiment Station has been working at this 
problem the past year, and, from what we can 
gather from its published bulletins, it is quite 
possible to cut hay too early. The feeding 
value of hay has been based largely upon its 
contents in albuminoids but recent experi- 
ments indicate that, although the early 
samples usually show the larger percentage of 
albuminoids, it is not certain that the feeding 
value of such samples can be determined 
wholly by the percentage of albuminoids, so- 
called, as determined by the usual methods of 
analysis. Prof. Caldwell has presented this 
subject in a very clear manner, in a recent 
number of the New York Tribune, from which 
we quote: 

“ Of the food consumed by animals a portion 
is, digested, taken into the circulation and util- 
ized for carrying onthe vital processes; the 
remainder, undigested, is rejected in the form 
of the solid excrements. That some kinds of 
food are more completely digested than others 
is a matter of common observation, but it 
needed careful investigation todetermine with 
any degree of accuracy the measure of these 
differences; and investigation has attempted 
to go even further than this, and determine 
the extent to which the several prominent con- 
stituents of the fodder of our domestic animals 
are assimilated, and the influence of an excess 
of one constituent on the digestibility of the 
others—of an excess ofstarch or fat on the 
digestibility of the albuminoids, or vice versa, 
These investigations have been based on the 
princtple that total fodder minus undigested 
fodder equals digested fodder; or, in the case 
of albuminolds, the total quantity of these 
substances in the ration, less the undigested 
portion, equals the digested albuminoids. Such 
investigations involve in this latter instance 
the estimation of the amount of albuminoids 
in the daily ration andin the daily solid ex- 
crements. The liquid excrements represent 
only material that has been digested used by 
the animal, and then thrown off as waste, 
because it has passed into forms unfit for 
further use. 

“It is impossible, for the purpose of the 
quantitative estimation of the proportion of 
albuminoids in any substance, to separate 
them out completely from a given portion of 
that substance and weigh them, as we can 
usually do with other substances. No chem- 
ical process has yet been found by which this 
can be accomplished. Being unable to do any 
better, chemists have resorted to the quanti- 
tative determination, in the fodder to be an- 
alyzel, of the proportion of one of the constit- 
uents of albuminoids —the nitrogen — for 
which there are accurate methods. The aver- 
age proportion of nitrogen in the various 
albuminoids—fot there are many different 
kinds—is nearly 16 per cent. 100 divided by 16 
gives 644, and, therefore, by multiplying the 
proportion of nitrogen found by 6%, we are 
supposed to get the proportion of albuminolds. 
It will be seen that this method is based on 
the assumption that all the nitrogen in an 
article of fodder is in the form of albuminoids. 
Such an assumption was allowed to be valid; 
but we are now compelled, by some results of 
recent studies of the chemical composition of 


the late-cut bay. 





foods and fodder, to abandon it, to a greater 
or less extent. It has been shown that a portion 
of the nitrogen in, at least, many of these sub- 
stances exists there in other forms of combina- 
tion, called amides—bodies that are very far re- 
moved from the albuminoids in respect to 
their chemical properties. Such is the case 
with nearly half of the nitrogen in potatoes, 
and from one-third to one-half of that in beets. 
In ripened grains, however, nearly, if not quite, 
all the nitrogen is tm the form of albuminoids. 
For the production of new tissue inthe animal, 
albuminoids bave been held to be absolutely 
essential. Starch, sugar, cellulose, or fat can- 
not take their place in this work. The amides 
are so different from the albuminoids that 
vegetable physiologists are inclined to believe 
that they cannot perform the same function 
in the animal economy. Some even go so far 
as to say that they are of no use; while others 
allow that they may take the place of starch 
or sugar. 

“Only a few experiments have been per- 
formed that throw any light on this question. 
Weiske added a certain dose of one of these 
substances to the ration of sheep, and conclud- 
ed from the results of the experiment that it 
diminished the consumption of albuminolds, 
appearing to some extent to replace them, and 
was much more valuable than the carbohy- 
drates. Among the experiments on the digesti- 
bility of fodder, those with grass cut at various 
stages of growth have often been quoted as 
indicating that the younger the grass the more 
valuable it is, pound for pound, for the two 
reasons that it is richer in albuminoids and it 
is more digestible; that is to say, it contains 
more ntrogen when young, and when fed to 
animals a smaller proportion of its nitrogen is 
found in the solid excrements, as well as of 
other constituents. This view of the case is 
now somewhat unsettled by the results of re- 
cent researches by Kellner, who found in grass 
cut May 14th, June Yth,and June 29th 31.6, 
13.4, and 2.5 of the nitrogen in the respective 
samples was not in the form of albuminoids. As 
the grass grew older, it was true that, as usual, 
the proportion of total nitrogen diminished; 
but the proportion of nitrogen not in the form 
of albuminous matter diminished very much 
more rapidly ; or, in other words, the quantity 
of albumfnous matters increased more rapidly 
than the total nitrogenous matter diminished, 
so that the plant, while it became poorer in 
nitrogenous substance, really became richer 
in the valuable albuminoids, as it grew older. 
While the diminution in the proportion of 
total nitrogenous matters is not more than 6 
per cent., and is usually much lesa, between 
the two extremes of very early and very late 
cutting, the proportion of the total nitrogen 
that in this time passes from non-albuminous 
to albuminous forms may be, as in this in 
stance, 29 per cent. 

‘Evidently we need more experiments on 
the actual producing capacity of different 
kinds of fodder, to supplement what has been 
done in Germany, toward determining its 
composition and digestibility. These laborious 
reseaches have thus far only shown us, with 
respect to the nitrogenous substance as « 
whole, how much nitrogen istaken in by the 
animal in its food and how much {fs thrown 
out in its solid excreta. They have not shown 
us how much albuminous substance is assimi- 
lated by the anfmal, nor what is the produc- 
ing capacity of the fodder as a whole. Mr. 
Sanborn has put this matterto a practical test 
jn one series of experiments with hay cut July 
Ist, with about a fourth of the headsin bloom, 
and July 11th, when out of blossom. To one 
lot of steers the early-cut hay was fed and 
the late-cut hay to another lot; and then the 
conditions were reversed, so as to give to the 
first lot the late-cut hay and the other to the 
second lot. He obtained in both trials a bet- 
ter growth with the late-cut hay. On averaging 
all the results, it was found that {t required 
15.7 pounds of the early-cut hay to make a 
pound of growth, against but 9.6 pounds of 
Professor Johnson found 
almost 1 per cent. less of nitrogenous sub- 
stance in the older hay; but he did not find 
any of the nitrogen existing in non-albuminous 
forms in either case, although not wholly 
satisfied with the reliability of the test em- 
ployed. Since the two kinds of hay did not 
differ essentially in other respects, the result 
obtained by Mr. Sanborn is remarkable and 


needs confirmation by further experiments. 
Mr. Sanborn thinks that we may be mistaken 
in our present practice as to the time for cut- 
ting grass for hay. The mistake, if it be one, 
is made by a great many farmers. Cannot 
others try similar experiments, and, in order 
to get more decisive results, take an earlier 
date for the early-cut hay ?”’ 





LILIES. 


Iris stated in some of the foreign journals 
that Auratum and other lilies that do not seem 
to bear well the fall blaze of the sun nor very 
much shade peel of a lanted 
among low-growing shru thet wit attora 
shade to the roots, while th the top ~~ to 
enjoy the full sunshine. 





CULTIVATION OF CELERY. 


Mayr edible plants most valuable as food, 
or as a relish, are omitted in the list, even 
when a respectable garden is attempted by the 
farmer, and for the reason that, without some 
definite knowledge asto the cultivation, fail- 
ure is pretty sure to follow. One of these, 
celery, quite easy to grow and most valuable 
in itself, is quite generally neglected, or, when 
its cultivation is attempted, failure results 
oftener than success. One reason is the pre- 
vailing idea that it must be grown in trenches, 
carefully watered and specially manured. 
When very early celery or extra long stalks are 
desired, it is better to grow it in trenches. 
Such had better be left to the professional 
gardener, who has plenty of means at hand to 
force and protect it during droughts. 

For early and late winter use it is easily 
raised by planting pear the surface of the 
ground; though there is no objection to plant- 
ing in a shallow tiench, thrown out with a 
horse-hoe and enriched in the bottom with 
good compost. In any case, the richer the 
soil the easier the cultivation and the better 
the celery. In fact, on a poor soil success will 
never be attained without plenty of manure, 
and the manure used for the current season 
must be thoroughly decomposed. 

For late celery, open such a trench or 
trenches as you may be able to with a horse- 
hoe, and about five feet apart, if more than 
one is wanted. Fill these half or more full 
with rich, rotten manure. Run the horse-hoe 
again through the trench, not so deep as 
before, to spread and partially mix the manure 
with the earth. Plant the celery therein, 
pressing the earth pretty firmly about the 
roots. Water the whole well, and after the 
water has settled entirely away draw the 
mixed earth from the sides well about the 
base and stalks of the plants, taking care that 
the earth do not cover the heart or central 
‘shoot. If the plants are large and rather long, 
itis better that the tops of the leaves be cut 
away, asit will prevent undue transpiration 
from the leaves. 

From July 10th to 20th is the best time for 
planting late celery, though we have grown 
fair stalks from plantings made the 10th of 
Augus* ina favorable season. Planted as we 
have directed, at a distance of six inchesin the 
row, using only dwarf sorts (White Solid is as 
good as any), the weather must be very hot 
and unfavorable to seriously injure the planta. 
If this occur, water once again thoroughly, 
and they will be all right. 

All the subsequent cultivation is to keep the 
ground clean, and from time to time draw the 
earth around the growing stalks, so they may 
grow upright. If this fs neglected, you will 
have difficulty in the blanching. After the 
heat of the season is over and cool nights 
come on, the celery will grow fast, and so con- 
tinue until pretty hard frosts come. It must 
then be lifted and taken care of for winter, the 
principal part of the blanching being done in 
the trenches in which it is stored for use as 
wanted. 

If celery is required for use in October and 
November, the same general directions are to 
be observed. The celery may be grown with- 
out trenches; but some means must be at hand 
for thoroughly watering the ground if drought 
occurs. There should also be at least three 
feet of space left on each side of the row, to 
provide for soil for earthing the plants, since 
this must be entirely performed and the plants 
blanched in the rows where they grow. The 
farmer’s family will, however, care but Hittle 
for celery so early in the season; for at that 
time there isa variety of green stuff at com- 
mand. Oelery is most valuable during the 
winter months. Then it is one of the most 
delicate, as it is one of the most healthful, of 
relishes and should be found upon every 
farmer’s table.— Prairie Farmer. 


PRESERVING FLOWERS AND 
FRUIT. 


Frortand flowers may be preserved from 
decay and fading by immersing them in a solu- 
tion of gum arabic and water two or three 
times, wafting a sufficient time between each 
immersion to allow the gum to dry. This 
process covers the surfaces of the fruit with a 
thin coating of the gam, which is entirely im- 
pervious to the air, and thus prevents the de- 
cay of the fruit or the withering of the flower. 
Roses thus preserved have all the beauty of 
freshly-plucked ones, though they have been 
separated from the parent stem for many 
months. To insure success in experiments of 
this kind, it should be bornein mind that the 
whole surface must be completely covered ; 
for, if the aironly gets evtrance at a pin-hole, 
the labor will all be lost. In preserving speci- 
mens of fruit, particular care should be taken 
to cover the stem-end and all with the gum. 
A good way is to wind a thread of silk about 
the stem, and then sink it slowly fm the solu- 
tion, which should not be so strong as to leave 
@ particle of the gum undissolved. The gum 





is so perfectly transparent that you can with 
difficulty detect its presence, except by the 
touch. Here we have another simple method 
of fixing the ge beauty of Nature.— 
American Cultivat 


hes 
KANSAS REPORT. 


Tae Secretary of the Department of Agrt- 
culture of the State of Kansas has written us 
that there is yet on hand for distribution a 
part of an edition of an abridgment of the 
First Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture. The postage fund is insufficient 
to cover the expense of their distribution, and 
they cap only be sent = the receipt of the 
postage—tviz, 20 cents. The work is very com- 
plete and exhaustive, and those of our readers 
who desire to learn official facts regarding 
Kansas can secure a copy of the work by in- 
closing 20 cents to J. K. Hudson, secretary, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN 6 BARB FENCE WIRE. 


AINTED OR GAI.V ANIZED. 














adds greatly to its strength and dur: . This wire 
is on an entirely different princi from any 
other, is amply v it, and no in- 
fringement upon any other patent 


FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N.Y. 


ABCHLMEDEAN LAW MOWER 0 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


New Archimedean and Charter Oak 
LAWN MOWERS. 


These Mowers have become celebrated throughout 
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Sold by our Agents Seerywheve. 


STOP! FARMERS, STOP! 


Don’t buy # Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “ Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill im the 
market. Can be run by power er hand. Will do 
more and better work than any other for the same 
money. 





Price, No. 1, Family size..............- $22 00 
“ _- No. 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 80 00 
“ _-No. 8, Three-Barrel Press........ 65 00 


Send for Circulars to 


The Higganum Mfg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 


ALABASTINE, 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


oh i citroen 
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than Kaleomine, cover more surface, and 
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M. B. CHURCH, ch modes Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD C0.’S 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rese Growers, West Greve, Chester Co., Pa. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer con Bo ot 
elements found in er Anal — | 
mtain a person eo 
lements Tan we cl them b 
labeis placed on ea package. | Fy — 


Send for Circular. A “ow good agents wanted. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane S8t., Boston, Mass, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., 


D@RCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COGOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, otl,and a white crystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


LA BELLE CiOCOLATI Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be gent free to any addre 








LEWIS" S COMBINATION FORCE-PUMP. 


The cut betew represents the three machines 
embraced in Lewis's Combination Force-Pump. 
It is the most powerful and easiest working pump 
in the market. You get the three machines com- 
bined, worth at least $10, for $5 for brass or $7 
aw nickel-plated. The y sell at sight. I will send 
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sen oe WIS. Outskill, N- ST * 


THE "Fanaa ater 


Surpasses all others in quantity and quslity o1 butter made. It secu es mated and ripened cream. 
which makes batterof the bast apulans, hives, and of unequaled keeping quality. It excludes flies, dust 
and odors; isconstantly at the correct Je Com opt (58° to 60°); has room for the cream and butter, 
saves three-fourths tne labor. ith 

THE FERGUSON 











the best labor saving devices. oats or yy, Brings the butterin granular form, and secures the 
larzestyield. Befor buying any other Chara r Creamer; orany pane, Nadeem send 5 for fia U-] 
tratcd circular to THE FERGUSON MEG CO., Burling 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


‘ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
conomical. Any Shade. 
- .! FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
**BUY THE BEST.” 


THE STODDARD CHURN. 


No floats or dashers inside. 
The cover rémoved in an in- 
stant, and replaced as quickly. 
Cork packing, that never leaks. 
The special prize of $50 offered 
by John Stewart, of Lowa, at the 
late International Dairy Fair, 
was, after a public trial, award- 
ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited, 
and manufacture’ by us. Since 
then we have made a new cover, a decided improve- 
ment, and now call it the “‘ Stoddard Churn.” 

Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Send for Circulars. 











Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 
NONE SUPERIOR. — 
Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, N Y. 


Poultney, Vt. 








We have perfected a radical and valuable improvo- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
®o"n to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
™ tne dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

tine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 

“‘lons. Warranted to be exactly as represented. 

Senda to any dealerin REALLY first-class Farm and 
pei pprsreente nts ‘3 - Descriptiv e Circular of ‘* THE 
NE NC HURN”’; or to the Sole Manufac- 





of the best in the field. More than 100,000 in use, at 
home and abroad. Send for Ctreular. 


WHEELER & mares CO., Makers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


javamn "PORTER BLANC HARD’S SONS, Coxe ‘ORD, a. H. 
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PHL STOVER IMPROVED WMD ENGINE 


Mving in the country 





work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, New York. 


THE CHAMPION 
is the Magee e Wise Power in 








perfectly self- 
_Spertealy ot Eee ine light 
wind, is very Sowertal and never 
blows away while the tower 


stan 
We furnish sample mill at whole- 
sale where bw have noagent. 

Send for C catalogue. 

POWELL AL. ove LASS, 


EMPIRE 





AND TOOLS, 
20 Per Cent. Reduction 
in Prices. 
Thousands In use. Send 
~~ — 3 Cents for Circular to 


Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N.Y. 
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SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


18 THE BEST. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Muow- 
ers, Hay-Rakes, etc. 





BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Establithea 1832.) Syracuse, N.Y. 


Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 








For paler we refer by permission to the follow 
ing « e' ey J Engineers : Mr. 5. CHESBROUGH, 


r, ‘o, OL; M Ww. 
fa mgineer, Brooklyn, *T. LOR TAL T 
SHEDD, late eer Providence Water Works, 
Providence, PA Mr. W. x wey! su yt bon 
TP oeion. Mass. ; oe, 7 Porte a 
" Fagincers in cl 
Ma. 'W. W. WILSON, Anna duperia: 
t Yonk: Water Works onkers, Y. ; Con. 
. EB. WA G, In., Newport, R. 


“THE BEST IS THE cHkapusr. pe 
for the Sale of 
the principe’ Cities ofthe tre | Pay yy 
For further 


information ad 
_D. L. KING, Seo’y, Akron, Ohio. 
A TRIED AND EXCELLENT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR $25 PER TON. 
Analysis guaranteed as printed on every bag. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES FOR GOODS 
OF GUARANTEED STANDARD. 


Salphate of Ammonia (full —segnenignd 25 per cent.) 
a Specialty 


aw will orice ave Chemicals to make Home 
Oe ee ey 
estimates of cost on application. 


BAUGH & SON 8S 
20 So. Del. Ave., Philadelphia; 
103 South St., Baltimore. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFTC CUANO. 
A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
BAS ..—, Bhan shown Tt a eck so 


wranteed, For |. For tig tad 


Fatty ole Seat Weer Ser Water ae ieary 
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STOVE POLISH 


For ae of Fe Polish, Raving Labor, Cleanliness 
"WORSE BROS Proprictors, Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNED Y's 


Prairie Weed 


w to cure every Cough, e worst Con- 
et down to the sl htest Malin = the Throat 

This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It rst on the stomach, restores the 
a) stops Bi cleanses the blood, ana ts the nerves. It 





do, use it is unlike any 0 pther cough medicine in 
; wo! It neves —— . tiga Weed 


of our own used in i. 
have carefully aa Re its effects on all ages cron 
tafancy to to e age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
tle 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


* Ground Bone, Bone Meal, a Flour, 


LISTER BROTHER 
New Yor Office 159 Hrout Street. 
‘actory, owark, N 


ston oa4 Dealers are sition to send for 
Ctreular. sot 's 











“MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, Wee, Troy, N.Y. 


Fifty years established. HURCH BEL LS ond 
CHIMES? ACADEMY EAGTORY ME BE ete. Im 
Patent Mount ings. oO agencies. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 


—_ of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ery Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 

RANTED, Catalogue semt Free. 
“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Glectanati, O, 









In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
natural and necessary result is the cure of Beret 
meen other shin ee tee — 
I rs, Uleers, and er 80) 

t is the best Blood Purifier, and stimu- 
lates every function to more healthful action, 
and thus a benefit in all diseases. 

Dy eakness of 

pation, Dizziness, General Debil- 
ty, etc., are cured by the Safe Bitters. It is 
unequaled asan Appetizerand Regular Tonic. 
It is a medicine which shouid in every 
family, and which, wherever used, will save 

payment of many doctors’ bills, 
f two sizes; prices 50 cents and ¢@1. 


SAFE. Live bay” WARNER’S 
"MUbiaaeety imma Safe Remedies are 
Eee Geran sold by Druggists 
Dealers in Med- 
ine everywhere. 


Hi, H. Warner & Co,, 
Propricters, 
BOCHESTER, N. Y. 
B® Send Sp Geaylas 














ah iho has treated in 
am ¥ 10,000 cases within the 
last 28 pA the 


Tumors removed ; Fistula, ula end alta 


escepGaibnd ae yg 


's Asthma 





| Wd. PY KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N. Y, 
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Ta Miao Pate 


SUPERIO 


SILVER: PLATED WARE. 


DESIGNS 
RING an 1680 


FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN 


OFFICES 
13 Jebnu Street, New York. 
utter a Sae Francisce, Cal. 
State Street, Chicag i. 


For Sale by all. Leading Dealers. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


36 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE 
(Corner University Place), 


OFFER A LARGE NUMBER OF 


NEW STYLES 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLITE 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 
Species attention siven to the wholesale trade, at 
prices © ceptionally low 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most 
world. Send x Descriptive Circular and Pr Re 


IRON CLAD M’?P’G CO., 22 Cliff St., N.Y. 


TORREY’S PATENT 
COG-WHEEL 


Ice-Cream 
Freezers. 


Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.R. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 
182 Falten Street, cor. Church, New York. 


L7-STOP Qa 


oa ages e ‘ et. Sey ot eee @ ship'd, only ots 75. 























Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W, D. TURNER £00, 


Geneva, Kane Co., Int. 
Send for Price-List. 


Columbia Bicycle. 


practical road machine. In 

PR, by the medical profession as 

the most healthful of out- door 
Se. stamp for 24-page 

ist and ral 
catalc 








93 Summer Street. Boston. ‘Mass. 





THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mitmav, in 1830, 


Fifty years’ reputation as the most pleasant and 
eficient. Highly recommended as a general tont, 
appetizer, and anti-mailarial for tics, conva 
poe yy the bmp ay — Gebiiitated oft all ages, 
anc ose living in mp locations rpose: 
ague. Price $1.00. - = -— the 


J. MILHAUOS SON, 





PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





Centuries. of ‘Friumph 


ovet Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Complaints, 
and various febrile and neryous disorders has 
immortalized the Seltzer Spa ; and thesé:vietories 
are Bow repeated throughout the world by 













z @arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
containing all the elements and produeing all the 
appy results of the Great German Spring. 


SOWA) R 
\ / Y 


to forty doses Sparkling Aperient to each 





TEST STYLES 





We Wanufacture in 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, etc.,etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASA, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., New Haven, Conn. 


SR ESTERBROOK’S *Fens. 
eB 











PENDING ‘A 


n uN Sr, 
w o Bs. 7) jo Ree, 


Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN o, 


CEASONABLE SUITS. 
ETteSivG Sek, ENCLOSING SUS 


DEVLIN & 60, 


Broadway, cormer Warren Street. 











; 





Our 910 Kn has the bes marvels, cnobe, Fic.2 

bored rebounding locks, ex i A new feat on tad nline. It is light 

fore-end, and best material e make the ature in gu and com 
best double gun in the world ow: All guns | Pact. from 8 to 10 Ibs. weight. | The rifle ts 


accurate. Ithas prov t suecess for all 
sent on trial and guarant of shooting. An owner of this gun cannot make a 
Price, best English Barrel........... $40 mistake, and take the wrong one when he goes out 
sa Damascus Barrdl............--- $55 to $200 for game. 
Send stamp for Deseriptive Ctroular, fF PICO... 2 eee eee eee ee eee eeeen eee eeeee $75 to $250. 


s ice 
L. C. SMITH, Sele Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 


EUREKA SILK. 
Best in the 


World for 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 
Fine, Streug, 
Smeoth. Full 
Length. 











PARK BENJAMIN’S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Aster House, New York. 


For Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
Fishing Ponds, Aviaries. Pigeon Houses, and trainer 
for Grape and Flo 

Plans for Poultry — and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon application 

Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 

BROC —rimey & EVANS, 


Chemical Analyses and Assays. 
——~ —— he ge 
Send for Circular. 





ta Mention paper paper 


HALL, ELTON & CO., . 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoon.s 





_ Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


— 


ce 


The “EASTLAKE. es 
Baléswocsn. mn. 75 Chambers Street, Yew York, 


CARRIAGES 


G-ROOM COACH and the DRAWING. 

nbow Cot COUP rE, — Le des: Yo, a Coach or Wages 
wy styles of Carriages and W. 

po LT wv our oWn manufacture. 


JAMES GOOLD & C0, 


_ Send for 1 Mlustrated Cireular. ALBANY, me i. ¥. 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Co.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 














MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHMER: 


PIANOS, 


ont they are purchased b y those  posteast OU ALTES 


usical taste and ap reciath 
OF TONE and the ie PFRFECTION GENER- 


ALLY in a Piano. 


& Co., 
Manufacturers of PonMaE & uare, and Upright Pianos, 
149 te 155 Rest aS St.. New York; 
ton St., Brooklyn. 





JOHN GIBSON, 
Es Painter and Designer. 


agge. tox gaiplic and and private bujldings 


in 
Stained Glass for wr Eoclesinetions a Domestic Build- 


123 a 123 5. ith St oP aa. 


for Me EEA 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 





gEEgie 
a 
Be 
tea 


ue 


o* 





arrest and proof of ony 4 one selling the 


INHALER. 








= aa used _ _ 1” time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent y mail on recei 
of 50 cents. grees Cc. B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams 
Brooklyn. N. Y., Manufacturer of the Manx Feeding: 
Bottle, a. -et Gun, Dickinson’s Nos. 1 and 2 Syringes, 
and ail other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. > 
CONN. 


Warehouses : 
and 87 John St., New York. 
and 197 Lake St., Chileago. 





bition. 1876. 


"$3 Printing Press 


Prints cards Inbels dc. caataamune 
For business or pleasure, yore. 


a 











and 
for 2 stauups. 








** Tux INDEPENDENT’ Press, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Rose Staeer. 











